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CHAPTER L—THE COTTAGE BESIDE “THE CAUSEWAY.” 


In a little cleft, not deep enough 
to be a gorge, between two grassy 
hills, traversed by a clear stream, 
too small to be called a river, too 
wide to be a rivulet, stood, and, I 
believe, still stands, a little cottage, 
whose one bay-window elevates it 
above the condition of a labouring 
man’s, and shows, in its spacious 
large-paned proportions, pretensions 
to taste as well as station. From 
that window a coast-line can be 
seen to which nothing in the king- 
dom can find the equal. It takes 
in the bold curve of shore from 
the “White Rocks” to the Giant's 
Causeway—a sweep of coast broken 
by jutting headland and promon- 
tory, with sandy bays nestling be- 
tween gigantic walls of.. pillared 
rock, and showing beneath the 
green water the tesselated pave- 
ment of those broken shafts which 
our superstition calls Titanic. The 
os rock and oa of Danluce, 

e fairy bridge of rigarede, are 
visible ;- and “ a commonly clear 
day Staffa can be seen, its outline 
Only carrying out the strange for- 
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-bourhood had decided her in choos- 
ing it, lonely and secluded as it 
was; and here she had passed 
fourteen years, her whole care be- 
ing the education of her boy, a 
task to which she addressed herself 
with all the zeal and devotion of 
her nature. There was, it is true, 
a village school at Ballintray, about 
three miles off, to which he went 
in summer; but when the dark 
short days of winter set in with 
swooping storms of rain and wind, 
she held him, so far as she could, 
close prisoner, and pored with him 
over tasks to the full as difficult to 
herself as to him. So far as a fine, 
open-hearted, generous disposition, 
truthful and straightforward, could 
make him, he repaid all the love 
and affection she could bear him. 
He was well-grown, good-looking, 
and brave. There was scarcely an 
exercise of which he was not mas- 
ter; and whether in the saddle 
over a stiff country, or on the thwart 
of a boat in a stormy sea, Tony 
Batler could hold his own against 
all competitors. The leap of twenty 
feet four inches he had made on the 
level sward was one of the show 
objects of the village, and the place 
where he had pitched a fourteen- 
pound sledge to the top of a cliff 
was marked by a stone with a rude 
attempt at an inscription. Forta- 
nate was he if these were enough 
for glory, for his gifts scarcely rose 
to higher things. He was not 
clever, nor ‘was very teach- 
able; his apprehension was not 
uick, and his memory was bad. 
he same scatterbrained forgetful- 
ness that he had in little things 
attended him in more serious ones. 
Whenever his intellect was called 
on for a great effort he was sure to 
be vanquished, and he would sit for 
hours before an 
less of mastering it as though the 
volume were close-clasped and locked 
before him. Dull men are not gene- 
rally alive to their own dulness, but 
Tony was—he saw and felt it very 
bitterly. He thought, it is true, 
that there ought to be a way to his 
intellect, if it could only be dis- 
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covered, but he owned to himself 
he had not found it; and, with some 
lingering hope of it, he would carry 
his books to his room and sit down 
to them with a resolute heart, and 
ponder, and puzzle, and wonder, 
till he either fell asleep over the 
pages, or felt the scalding tears 
blinding him with the conscious 
thought that he was not equal to 
the task before him. 

Strange enough, his mother, cheat- 
ed by that love which filled every 
avenue of her heart, marked little 
of this. She thought that Tony 
had no great taste for music, nor 
patience enough for drawing. She 
fancied he deemed history dry, and 
rather undervalued geography. If 
he hated French, it was because he 
was such an intense Anglican; and 
as to figures, his r dear father 
had no great skill in them, and 
indeed his ruined fortune came of 
tampering with them. Though 
thus, item by item, she would have 
been reduced to own that Tony was 
not much of a scholar, she would 
unhesitatingly have declared that 
he was a remarkably gifted boy, 
and equal to any condition he could 
be called to fulfil. There was this 
much of excuse for her credulity—he 
was a universal favourite. There 
was not a person of any class who 
had other than @ good word for 
him; and this, be it remarked, in a 
country where people fall into few 
raptares, and are rarely enthusiasts. 
The north of Ireland is indeed as 
cold a soil for the affections as it is 
ungenial in its vegetation. Love 
finds it just as hard to thrive, as 
the young larch trees, nipped as 
they are by cutting winds and 
sleety storms; and to have won 
favour where it is weighed out so 
scrupulously, implied no petty de- 

There is, however, a rigid 
sense of justice which never denies 
to accord its due to each. Tony 
had gained his reputation by an 
honest verdict, the award of a 
jory who had seen him from his* 
childhood and knew him well. 

The great house of the county 
was Sir Arthur Lyle’s, and there 
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Tony Butler almost might be said all the changes and 
to live. His word was law in the sta- of a successful life, 
bles, the kennel, the plantations, and the youth bore to his 
the boat-quay. All liked him. Sir to this 
Arthur, a stern, but hearty old Anglo- would have noticed 
Indian; my lady, a fine specimen if she had been di 
of town pretension and exclusive- his attentions; but 
ness, cultivated to its last perfection invitations to leave 
by Oriental indulgence — she liked save at the little 
him. JIsabella—a beauty and a a Sanday, where her 
fortune—about © — at i next Stewart held eng 
drawing-room, li im; the the paling 
widowed daughter of the house, Mrs. ovat career Tony 
Trafford, whom many deemed hand- what he was to do, 
somer than her sister, and whose bated question between her 
tact and worldly skill made even Dr. Stewart, her w 
beauty but one of her attractions— spirituals; and thoug 
she said he was “‘a fine creature,” ever-recurring subject 
and “it was a thousand pities he an evening in the . 
had not a good estate and a title.” tion seemed just as remote 
Sir Arthur’s sons, three in number, Mrs. Batler averring that 
were all in India; the two elder in nothing that with a li 
high civil appointments, the younger he couldn’t do, and 
serving in a regiment of hussars. sighingly protesting tha 
Their sisters, however, constantly was very fall just now, 
assured Tony that George, Henry, was just barely enough 
and Mark would be so fond of who were in it. 
him, especially Mark, who was “What does he incline, to himself, 
the soldier, and who would be madam?” asked the worth 
charmed to meet with one so fond as he saw that his speech rather 
of all his own pursuits, a discouraging effect. 

It was with sincere pride Mrs. “He'd like to follow his father’s 
Batler saw her son in such favour career, and be a soldier.” 
at the great house—that princely “Oh dear!” sighed out the 
lace to which the company came minister; “a man must be 

m remote parts of the kingdom, enongh to do without a livelihood 
and to mix with which the neigh- that takes to that one. What would 
bouring gentry were only admitted you say to,the sea?” 
sparingly and at rare intervals; for “He's too old for the mavy. 
Sir Arthur’s wealth was to society Tony will be twenty in i 
a sort of crushing power, a kind The minister would like to have 
of social Nasmyth hammer, that hinted that other ships went down 
smashed and ground down what- into the “great waters” as well as 
ever came beneath it. No small those that carried Her Majesty's 
distinction was it, therefore, for the bunting, but he was faint-hearted 
widow’s son to be there; not merely and_ silent, 

admitted and on sufferance, but ‘I take it,” said he, after « 
encouraged, liked, and made much “that he has no great mind 
of. Sir Arthar had known Tony’s for the learned professions, as. they 
father in India, long long yéars ago; ca’ them?” 

indeed it was when Sir Arthur was “No inclination whatever, and I 
@ very small civil servant, and cannot say I’m sorry for. it. My 
Captain Batler was a gorgeous aide- poor boy would be Jost in that great 
de-camp on the Goverror-General’s ocean of worldliness and 

staff; and strange it was, the respect ing. I don’t mean if he were to 
with which the brilliant soldier then into the Church,” said she, | 
inspired him had sarvived through ing crimson at the awkwardoess 
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her speech; “but you know he has 
no vocation for holy orders, and 
such a choice would be therefore 
impossible.” 

“I’m thinkin’ it would not be 
his line neither,” said the old man, 
dryly. “What o’ the mercantile 
Co You sbake your head. 

ell, there’s farming?” 

“Farming, my dear Dr. Stew- 
art — farming means at least some 
thousand = capital, backed by 
considerable experience, and, I fear 
me, my poor Tony is about as want- 
ing in one as in the other.” 

“Well, ma’am, if the lad can 
neither be a soldier nor a_ sailor, 
por a merchant, nor a farmer, nor 
will be a lawyer, a doctor, or 
preacher o’ the Word, I’m _ sore 
=— to say what there’s open to 
im, except some light business in 
the way of a shop, or an agency 
like, which maybe you'd think be- 
neath you.” 

“T'm certain my son would, sir, 
and no great shame either that 
Colonel Walter Butler’s son should 
thiok so—a C.B. and a Guelph of 
Hanover, though he never wore the 
decoration. It is not so easy for 
us to forget these things as it is for 
our friends.” 

This was rather cruel, particularly 
to one who had been doing his best 
to pilot himeelf through the crooked 
channels of difficulties, and was 
just beginning to hope he was in 
deep water. 

“Wouldn’t the COolonel’s friends 
be likely to give him a helping 
hand?” said the minister, timidly, 
and like one not quite sure of his 
ground. 

“T have not asked them, nor is 
it likely that I will,” said she, 
sternly; then, seeing in the old 
man’s face the dismay and discour- 
agement her speech had produced, 
she added, ‘My husband’s only 
brother, Sir Omerod Butler, was 
not on speaking terms with him for 
years—iudeed, from the time of our 
marriage. Eleanor Mackay, the Pres- 
byterian minister's daughter, was 
thought a mesalliance; and maybe 
it was—I won't deny it, Doctor. 
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Tt was deemed a great rise in the 
world to me, though I never felt it 
exactly in that way myself. It was 
my pride to think my husband 
far greater man than any of his 
family, and it was his to say I had 
helped him to become so.” 

“l’ve heard o’ that too,” was the 
cautious rejoinder of the old min- 
ister. 

The memories thus suddenly 
brought up were too much for the 
poor widow’s composure, and she 
had to turn away and wipe the 
tears from her eyes. “ Yes, sir,” 
said she at last, “my noble-hearted 
husband was made to feel through 
his whole life the scorn of those 
who would not know his wife, and 
it is not from such as these my 
poor boy is to crave assistance. As 
for Tony himself,’ said she, with 
more energy of voice and manner, 
“he'd never forgive me if I took such 
a step.” 

The good minister would fain 
have rebuked the indulgence of 
sentiments like these, which had 
little of forgiveness in their nature. 
He felt sorely tempted to make 
the occasion profitable by a word 
in season; bat his sagacity tem- 
pered his zeal, and he simply said, 
‘*Let byganes be byganes, Mrs, 
Butler, or at all events let them not 
come back like troubled spirits to 
disturb the fature.” 

“T will do my best, Doctor,” said 
she, calmly, “and, to do so, I will 
talk of something else. Can you 
tell me if there is a Mr. Elphinstone 
in the Ministry now; in the Oabi- 
net, I mean,” said she, correcting 
herself, for she remembered what 
the word signifies to Presbyterian 
ears. 

“There’s a Sir Harry Elphin- 
stone, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, ma’am.” 

“That must be the same, then; 
my husband always called him 
Harry ; they were like brothers at 
the Cape long long ago. Couldn’t 
he do something for Tony, think 
you ?” 

“The very man who could; and 
maybe, too, in the very sort of 
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career would suit the lad best of 
all. He’s strong of limb and stout 
of heart, and has brave health—he’s 
just the man to meet: the life and 
enjoy the very accidents of a new 
world.” 

“If he could leave me — that is, 
if I could bear to part with Aim, 
Doctor,” said she, with a thick 
utterance. 

“These are not days, my dear 
madam, when a mother can tie a 
son to her apron. The young birds 
will leave the nest, make it ever go 
warm and snug for them; and it 
was a wise Providence that so de- 
creed it.” 

“Would there be any impro- 
any in my writing to Mr. — Sir 

arry Elphinstone?” asked she, 

“I can see none whatever. It 
is more than likely that he’ll thank 
you heartily for the chance of serv- 
ing his old friend’s son. Such a 
great man gives away every day more 
places than would provide for three 
generations of either of us; and it 
must be a rare pleasure when he 
can serve the Queen and gladden his 
own heart together.” 

“You'd maybe help me with 
the letter, Doctor,” asked she, half 
diffidently. 

“Not a doubt of it, Mrs, Batler ; 
my poor aid is quite at your ser- 
vice: but hadn’t we best, first of 


‘all, speir a bit, and see what the 


lad thinks of it? Let us find out 
that it’s the life he’d take to will- 
ingly. It’s no by way of reproach to 
him I say it; but we all know that 
when a young fellow gets accus- 
tomed to ride a blood horse with a 
groom after him, and eat his soup 
with a damask napkin over his 
knees, it’s a sore change to mount 
mustang and digest raw buffalo.” 

“If you mean by that, Dr. Stew- 
art, that Tony has been spoiled 
by a life of luxury and indolence, 
you do him great wrong. The poor 
dear boy is half heart-broken at 
times at his purposeless, unprofit- 
able existence. There are days he 
is so overcome that he can scarcely 
lift up his head for it.. This ver 
morning was one of them; and it 


was only when Sir Arthur sent. over 
a third time to say, ‘You must 
come; I'll take no excuse ’—that I 
could a him wee ee ™ 
are expecting young 

to-day, and making all sorts of fos. 
tive preparations to receive him. 
Tony has charge of the fireworks; 
and as Sir Arthur says, ‘If you 
leave your chemicals to other 

the chances are we shall all be blown 
up together.’ ” 

“IT remember the Oaptain when 
he was just so high,” said the Doc- 
tor, holding his hand about three 
feet from the ground; “he used to 
come to me every Saturday for a 
lesson in Scriptare— smart enough 
he was, but a proud sort of boy 
that kept his class-fellows at a dis- 
tance, and when the lesson was 
over would not Pe to one of 
them. He was the baronet’s son, 
and they were the sons of his 
father’s tradespeople. I remember 
I made a complaint about him once, 
I forget for what, but he never came 
to my house after.” 

Mrs. Batler seemed not to follow 
the Doctor’s speech; i { 
whole heart was so set on one object 
and one theme that it was only by 
an effort she could address herself to 
any other. The humblest piece in 
which Tony played was a drama full 
of interest. Without Aim the stage 
had no attraction, and she oared 
not who were the performers. The 
Doctor, therefore, was some time 
before he perceived that his edify- 
ing reflections on the sins of pride 
and _self-conceit wee a iggy 4 
Long experience taught him 
tolerance en such matters; he had 
known even elders to nod; and so 
he took his hat and said farewell 
with a good grace, and a promise 
to help her with her letter to the 
Secretary of State whenever the time 
came to write it. 

Late on the night of that day in 
which this conversation 
Mrs. Batler sat at her writing-desk, 
essaying for the tenth time how to ad- 
dress that great man whose favour 
she would propitiate. Letter-writ- 
ing had never been her gift, and 
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she distrusted her powers even un- 
fairly in this respect. The present 
was, besides, a case of some difficulty. 
She knew nothing of the sort of 
person she was addressing beyond 
the fact that he and her husband, 
when very young men, lived on 
terms of close intimacy and friend- 
ship. It might be that the great 
minister had forgotten all about that 
long ago, or might not care to be re- 
minded of it. It might be that her 
husband, in his sanguine and warm- 
hearted way, calculated rather on the 
affection he bestowed than that he 
should receive, and so deemed the 
friendship between them a closer 
and stronger tie than it was. It 
might be, too—she had heard of such 
things—that men in power are 80 
besieged by those who assume to 
have claims upon them, that they 
lose temper and patience, and in- 
discriminately class all such appli- 
cants as mere hungry place-hunters, 
presuming upon some accidental 
meeting — some hap-hazard acquaint- 
ance of a few minutes. ‘* And so,” 
said she, “if he has not heard of 
my husband for thirty-odd years, 
he may come to look coldly on this 
letter of mine, and even ask, Who 
is Eleanor Butler, and of whom is 
she the widow? I will simply say 
to him, The son of the late Colonel 
Walter Butler, with whose name his 
widow believes you are not unac- 
quainted, solicits some assistance on 
your part, towards — towards — shall 
Isay at once an appointment in one 
of our colonies, or merely what may 
forward his pursuits in a new world? 
I wish I could hit upon something 
that will not sound like the every- 
day tune that must ring in his ears ; 
bot how can I, when what I seek 
is the selfsame thing ?” 

She leaned her head on her hand 
in thought, and as she pondered, it 
occurred to her what her husband 
would have thought of such a step 
as she was taking. Would Walter 
have sanctioned it? He was a 
proud man on such points. He had 
never asked for anything in his 
life, and it was one of his sayings 
—“There was no station that was 
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not too dearly bought at the price 
of asking for it.” She canvassed 
and debated the question with her- 
self, balancing all that she owed to 
her husband’s memory against all 
that she ought to attempt for her 
boy’s welfare. It was a matter of 
no easy solution; but an accident 
decided for her what all her reason- 
ing failed in; for as she sat think- 
ing, a hurried step was beard on 
the gravel, and then the well-known 
sound of Tony’s latch-key followed, 
and he entered the room flushed 
and heated. He was atill in dinner 
dress, but his cravat was partly 
awry, and his look excited and 
angry. 

“Why, my dear Tony,” said she, 
rising, and parting his hair a 
on his forehead, “I didn’t loo 
for you here to night; how came 
it that you left the Abbey at this 
hour ?” 

“Wasn't it a very good hour to 
come home?” answered he, curtly. 
‘*We dined at eight; I left at balf- 
past eleven, Nothing very unusual 
in all that.” 

“Bat you always slept there; 
oe had that nice room you told me 
Oo tog 

“Well, I preferred coming home. 
I suppose that was reason enough.” 

‘“What has happened, Tony, dar- 
ling? Tell me frankly and fearlessly 
what it is that has ruffled you. Who 
has such a right to know it, or, if need 
be, to sympathise with you, as your 
own dear mother ?” 

“How you run on, mother, and 
all aboot nothing! I dine out, and 
I come back a little earlier than my 
wont, and immediately you find out 
that some one has outraged or in- 
sulted me.” 

“Oh, no, no, I never dreamed 
of that, my dear boy!” said she, 
colouring deeply. 

“Well, there’s enough about it,” 
said he, pacing the room with hasty 
strides. “ What is that you were 
saying the other day about a Mr. 
Elphinstone — that he was an old 
friend of my father’s, and that they 
had chummed together long ago?” 

“All these scrawls that you see 
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there,” said she, pointing to the 
table, ‘‘ have been attempts to write 
to him, Tony. I was trying to ask 
him to give you some sort of place 
somewhere.” 

“The very thing I want, mother,” 
said he, with a half-bitter langh — 
“some sort of place somewhere.” 

“‘ And,” continued she, “I was 
pondering whether it might not be 
as well to see if Sir Arthur Lyle 
wouldn’t write to some of his friends 
in power——” 

“Why should we ask him? What 
has he to do with it?” broke he in, 
hastily. “I’m not the sgn of an 
old steward or family coachman, 
that I want to go about with a 
black pocket-book staffed with re- 
commendatory letters, Write sim- 
ply and fearlessly to. this great man 
—I don’t know his rank—and say 
whose con I am. Leave me to tell 
him the rest.” 

“My dear Tony, you little know 
how such people are overwhelmed 
with such-like applications, and 
what slight chance there is that 
you will be distinguished from the 
rest,” 

“ At all events, I shall not have 
the humiliation of a patron. If he 
will do anything for me, it will be 
for the sake of my father’s memory, 
and I need not be ashamed of that.” 

“* What shall I write, then?” And 
she took up her pen. 

“Sir — I suppose he is Sir; or is 
he My Lord?” 

“No. His name is Sir Harry 
Elphinstone.” 


“‘Srr,—The young man who bears 
this note is the only son of the late 
Colonel Walter Butler, C.B. He 
has no fortune, no profession, no 
friends, and very little abilities. 
Can you place him in any position 
where he may acquire some of the 
three first, and can dispense with 
the last ?—Your humble servant, 

“ Ereanor Burier.” 


“Oh, Tony! you don’t think we 
could send such a letter as this,” 
said she, with a half-sad smile. 
“Tam certain I could deliver it, 


mother,” said he, gravely, “and I’m 
sure that it would answer * 
pose just as well as a more ed 
composition.” 

i, me at least make a 
copy of it,” said she,.as he fo 
it up and placed it in an envelope, 
Pigg tage age ‘the things 

name, and a ne 
that he is sure to be, before and 
after it, and, as I said before, leave 
the issue to me.” 

“And when would you think of 
going, Tony ?” 

“To-morrow morning, by the 
steamer that will pass this, on the 
way to Liverpool. I know the cap- 
tain, and he will give me a passage ; 
he’s always teasing me to take a trip 
with him.” 

“To-morrow! but how could you 
get ready by to-morrow? I'll have 
to look over all your clothes, Tony.” 

“My dear little mother,” said he, 


passing his arm round her, 
issing her affectionately, _ ‘‘ how 
easy it is to hold a review where 
there’s only a ’s guard for 
i ion! . All my efficient mov- 
a Po 
manteau, , t 
than ten minutes.” 
bate. putieivty Wing tie Sep 
cu Ww we have 
so much to consider and talk over 
We ought to consult the Doctor, too ; 
he’s a warm friend, Tony, and bears 
you a sincere affection.” 

“He's a good fellow — I like 
him anywhere but in the pulpit,” 
mut he below his 
‘and he'd like to write to 
daughter — she’s a governess 
some family near Putney, I think. 
rll go see her — Dolly and I 
are old playfellows. I don’t know,” 
added he, with a laugh, “ whether 
hockey and football are part. of 

lite female education, but if they 
be, the pupils that have got Dolly 
Stewart for their governess are in 
rare lack.” 

“But why must there be all this 
hurry ?” 

“ it’s a whim of mine, 
dear little mother. Because — but 
don’t ‘ask me for reasons, after 


-e 
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having spoiled me for twenty years, 
and given me my own way in every- 
thing. I’ve got it into my wise 
head—and you know what a wise 
head it is—that I’m going to do 
something very brilliant. You'll 
puzzle me awfully if you ask me 
where or how—so just be generous, 
and don’t push me to the wall.” 

“ At all events you'll not go with- 
out seeing the Doctor?” 

“That I will. I have some ex- 
perience of him as a questioner in 
the Scripture-school of a Saturday, 
and I'll not stand a cross-examin- 
ation in profane matters from so 
skilled a hand. Tell him from me 
that I had one of my flighty fits on 
me, and that I knew I’d make such 
a sorry defence if we were to meet, 
that, in the words of his own song, 
‘I ran awa’ in the morning.’” 

She shook her head in silence, 
and seemed far from satisfied. 

“Tell him, however, that I'll go 
and see Dolly the first day I’m free, 
and bring him back a full account 
of her, how she looks, and what 
she says of herself.” 

The thought of his return flashed 
* across the poor mother’s heart like 
sunshine over a landscape, spread- 
ing light and gladness everywhere. 
* And when will that be, Tony?” 
cried she, looking up into his eyes. 

“Let me see. To-morrow will be 
Wednesday.” 

“No, Tony—Thursday.” 

“To be sure, Thursday—Thurs- 
day the ninth—Friday, Liverpool ; 
Saturday, London ; Sunday will do 
for a visit to Dolly—I suppose 
there will be no impropriety in 
calling on her of a Sunday ?” 

“The M‘Gruders are a Scotch 
family—I don’t know if they’d like 
it.” 

“That shall be thought of. Let 
me see : Monday for the great man, 
Tuesday and Wednesday to see a 
little bit of London, and back here 
by the end of the week.” 

- Oh ! if I thought that, Tony 


“Well, do think it—believe it, 
rely upon it. If you like, Ill 
give up the Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, though I have some very gor- 
geous speculations about Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and the Tower, and the 
monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, 
with the pantomime for a finish in 
the evening. But you’ve only to say 
the word, and I’ll start half an hour 
after I see the Don in Downing 
Street.” 

“No, of course not, darling. I’m 
not so selfish as that ; and if you 
find that London amuses you, and 
is not too expensive—for you know, 
Tony, what aslender purse we have 
—stay a week—two weeks, Tony, if 
you like it.” 

“ What a good little woman it is,” 
said he, pressing her towards him, 
and the big tears trembled in his 
eyes and rolled heavily along his 
cheeks. “ Now for the ugly part— 
the money, I mean.” 

“T have eleven pounds in the 
house, Tony, if that will do to take 
with you.” 

“Do, mother? Of course it will. 
I don’t mean to spend near so much ; 
but how can you spare such a sum? 
that’s the question.” 

“T just had it by, Tony, for a 
rainy day, as they call it, or I meant 
to have made you a smart present 
on the fourth of next month for 
your birthday—I forget, indeed, 
what I intended it for,” said she, 
wiping her eyes, “for this sudden 
notion of yours has driven every- 
thing clean out of my head, and all 
I can think of is if there be buttons 
on your shirts, and how many pairs 
of socks you have.” 

“T’m sure everything is right; it 
always is. And now go to bed, like 
a dear little woman, and I'll come 
in and say good-bye before I start 
in the morning.” 

“No, no, Tony ; I'll be up and 
make you a cup of tea,” 

“That you shall not. Whatafuss 
to make of a trip to London, as if 
I was going to Auckland or the 
Fijee Islands! By the way, mother, 
wouldn’t you come out to me if the 
great man gave me something very 
fine and lucrative !—for I can’t per- 
suade myself that he won’t make 
me a governor somewhere.” 
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She could not trust herself to 
speak, and merely clutched his 
hand in both her own, and held it 
fast. 

“There’s another thing,” said he, 
after a short struggle with himself ; 
“there may possibly be notes or 
messages of’ one sort or another 
from Lyle Abbey, and just hint that 
I’ve been obliged to leave home for 
a day or two. You needn’t say for 
where, nor how long ; but that I 
was called away suddenly—too hur- 
riedly to go up and pay my re- 
spects, and the rest of it. I’m not 
quite sure you'll be troubled in 
this way ; but if you should, say 
what I have told you.” 

“The Doctor will be sorry not to 
have said good-bye, Tony.” 

“T may be back again before he 
need hear of my having gone. And 
now, good-night, dear mother; I'll 
come and see you before I start.” 

When Tony Butler found him- 
self alone in his room, he opened 
his writing-desk and prepared to 
write—a task, for him, of no com- 
mon magnitude, and of the very 
rarest occurrence. What it exacted 
in the way of strain and effort may 
be imagined from the swelling of 
the veins in his forehead, and the 
crimson patches that formed on his 
cheeks, “‘ What would I give, now,” 
muttered he, “for just ten minutes 
of ready tact, to express myself 
suitably—to keep down my own 
temper, and at the same time make 
his boil over! If I have ten years 
of life before me, I’d give five of 
them to be able to do this; but I 
cannot—I cannot! To say all that 
I want, and not be a braggart or 
something worse, requires mind, 
and judgment, and tact, and twenty 
other gifts that I have not got; and 
I have only to picture him going 
about with my letter in his hand, 
showing it to every one, with a sneer 
at my mode of expression—possibly 
of my spelling! Here goes; my 
very writing shames me.” 

“Siz,—The manner I left your fa- 
ther’s house last night would require 
an apology [I wonder if there are 
two p’s in apology] from me, if I 
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had not a graver one to ask from 
you. [He read this over fully a 
dozen times, varying the emphasis, 
and trying if the meaning it bore, 
or that he meant it to bear, could 
be changed by the reading. ‘ All 
right,’ said he, ‘no mistake there.’] 
There is, however, so much of 
excuse for your conduct, that you 
did not know how I was treated by 
your family—regarded as a friend, 
and not the Cad you wanted to 
make me! [Cad reads wrong— 
vulgar; I suppose it is vulgar, but 
it means what I intend, and so let 
it go.] I cannot make a quarrel with 
your father’s son. [I'll dash make, 
to show that I could accept one of 
another’s making.] But to avoid 
the risk, I must avoid the society 
where I shall meet you. [No; 
that’s not right. Father's son 
ought to have him after it.] Avoid 
the society where I shall meet him. 
From this day, therefore, I will 
not return to the Abbey without I 
receive that reparation from you 
which is the right of your faithful 
servant, T. Butter.” [I could not 
write myself Anthony if I got five 
pounds for it.] 

Ten miles across a stiff country, 
straight as the crow flies, would 
not have “taken as much out” of 
poor Tony as the composition of 
this elegant epistle; and though 
he felt a sincere satisfaction at its 
completion, he was not by any 
means satisfied that he had achieved 
a “success.” “ No,” muttered he, as 
he sealed it, “my pen will not be 
my livelihood, that’s certain. If 
it wasn’t for the dear mother’s 
sake, I would see what a musket 
could do ; I’d enlist, to a certainty. 
It is the best thing for fellows like 
me.” Thus musing and “moon- 
ing,” he lay down, dressed as he 
was, and fell asleep. And as he 
lay, there came a noiseless step to 
his door, and the handle turned, 
and his mother drew nigh his bed, 
and bent overhim. “ Poor Tony!” 
muttered she, as her tears gushed 
out. Poor Tony! what a story in 
two words was there !—what tender 
love !—what compassionate sorrow! 
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It was the outburst of a mother’s 
grief for one who was sure to get 
the worst at the hands of the world! 
—a cry of anguish for all the sor- 
rows his own warm heart and 
guileless nature would expose him 
to—the deceptions, the wrongs, the 
treacheries that were before him: and 
yet, in all the selfishness of her love, 
she would not have had him other 
than he was! She never wished 
him to be crafty or worldly-wise. 
Ten thousand times was he dearer, 
in all his weakness, than if he had 
the cunning of the craftiest that 
ever outschemed their neighbours. 
“My poor boy,” said she, “ what 
hard lessons there are before you! 
It is well that you have a brave, 
big heart, as well as a tender one.” 

He was so like his father, too, as 
he lay there—no great guarantee 
for success in life was that! and 
her tears fell faster as she looked 
at him ; and fearing that her sobs 
might awake him, she stole silently 
away, and left the room. 
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“There’s the steam-whistle, mo- 
ther ; I can just see the smoke over 
the cliff. I’m off,” said he, as she 
had dropped off asleep. 

“But your breakfast, Tony ; I’ll 
make you a cup of tea.” 

“Not for the world; I’m late 
enough as it is. God bless you, 
little woman. I'll be back before 
you know that I’m gone. Good- 
bye.” 

She could hardly trace the black 
speck as the boat shot out in the 
deep gloom of daybreak, and watch- 
ed it till it rounded the little pro- 
montory, when she lost it; and 
then her sorrow—sorrow that re- 
called her great desolation—burst 
forth, and she cried as they only 
cry who are forsaken. But this 
was not for long. It was the pas- 
sion of grief, and her reason soon 
vanquished it; and as she dried 
her tears, she said, “ Have I not 
much to be grateful for? What a 
noble boy he is, and what a brave, 
good man he may be!” 


CHAPTER II.—A COUNTRY-HOUSE IN IRELAND. 


The country-house life of Ireland 
had—and I would say has, if I 
were not unhappily drawing on my 
memory—this advantage over that 
of England, that it was passed in 
that season when the country offered 
all that it had of beauty and attrac- 
tion—when the grove was leafy, 
and the blossomy fruit-trees vied 
in gorgeous colour with the flowery 
beds beneath them—when the 
blackbird’s mellow song rang 
through the thicket, and the heavy 
plash of the trout rose above the 
ripple of the river—when the deep 
grass waved like a sea under a sum- 
mer wind, and the cattle, grouped 
picturesquely, tempered the noon- 
day heat beneath the spreading 
elms, or stood contemplatively in 
the stream, happy in their luxuri- 
ous indolence. 

What a wealth of enjoyment does 
such a season offer! How impercep- 
tibly does the lovely aspect of nature 
blend itself day by day with every 


incident of our lives, stealing its 
peaceful influence over our troubled 
hearts, blunting the pangs of our dis- 
appointments, calming down the an- 
xieties of our ambitions! Howpleas- 
ant is the companionship of our 
book, and doubly, trebly delightful 
the converse of our friend! How 
gratefully, too, do we imbibe the 
health that comes with every charm 
of colour and sound and form and 
odour, repeating at every step, 
“ How beautiful the world is, and 
how enjoyable!” 

I am not going to disparage— 
far be it from me—the fox-cover or 
the grouse-mountain ; but, after all, 
these are the accidents, not the ele- 
ments of country life, which cer- 
tainly ought to be passed when the 
woods are choral with the thrush, 
and the air scented with the apple- 
blossom—when it is sweet to lie 
under the weeping-willow beside 
the stream, or stroll at sunset 
through the grove, to gain that 
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crested ridge where the red hori- 
zon can be seen, and watch the 
great sun as it sinks in splendour. 

Lyle Abbey had not many preten- 
sions to beauty of architecture in it- 
self, or to scenery in its neighbour- 
hood. Nor was it easy to say why a 
great, bulky, incongruous building, 
disfigured by painted windows to 
make it Gothic,should have ever been 
called an Abbey. It was, however, 
both roomy and convenient within. 
There were fine, lofty, spacious re- 
ception-rooms, well lighted and ven- 
tilated. Wide corridors led to rows 
of comfortable chambers, where 
numbers of guests could be accom- 
modated, and in every detail of fit- 
ting and furniture, ease and comfort 
had been studied with a success that 
attained perfection. 

The grounds—a space of several 
hundred acres—enclosed within a 
massive wall, had not more preten- 
sions to beauty than the mansion. 
There were, it is true, grand points 
of view—noble stretches of shore 
and sea-coast to be had from cer- 
tain eminences, and abundant un- 
dulations—some of these wild and 
picturesque enough; but the great 
element of all was wanting—there 
was no foliage, or next to none. 

Trees will not grow in this in- 
hospitable climate, or only grow in 
the clefts and valleys; andeventhere 
their stunted growth and scathed 
branches show that the north-west 
wind has found them out, twisting 
their boughs uncouthly towards the 
eastward, and giving them a sem- 
blance to some scared and hooded 
traveller scudding away before a 
storm. 

Vegetation thrives no better. The 
grass, of sickly yellow, is only fit 
for sheep, and there are no traces of 
those vast tracts of verdure which 
represent culture in the south of 
Ireland. Wealth had fought out 
the battle bravely, however, and 
artificial soils and trees and orna- 
mental shrubs, replaced and re- 
placed by others as they died off, 
combated the ungrateful influences, 
and won at last a sort of victory. 
That is to say, the stranger felt, as 
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he passed the gate, that he was en- 
tering what seemed an “ oasis,” so 
wild and dreary and desolate was 
the regicn which stretched away 
for miles on every side. 

Some drives and walks had been 
designed—what will not landscape- 
gardening do !—with occasional shel- 
ter and cover. The majority, how- 
ever, led over wild, bleak crests— 
breezy and bracing on fine days, 
but storm-lashed whenever the 
wind came, as it will for ten months 
out of twelve, over the great rolling 
waters of the Atlantic. 

The most striking and pictur- 
esque of these walks led along the 
cliffs over the sea, and indeed so 
close as to be fenced off by a 
parapet from the edge of the preci- 
pice. It was a costly labour, and 
never fully carried out—the two 
miles which had been accomplished 
figuring for a sum that Sir Arthur 
declared would have bought the 
fee-simple of a small estate. It 
was along this pathway that Cap- 
tain Lyle sauntered with his two 
sisters on the morning after his ar- 
rival. It was the show spot of the 
whole demesne; and certainly, as 
regards grand effects of sea view 
and coast line, not to be surpassed 
in the kingdom. They had plotted 
together in the morning how they 
would lead Mark in this direction, 
and, suddenly placing him in one 
of the most striking spots, enjoy all 
his wonderment and admiration ; 
for Mark Lyle had seldom been 
at home since his “ Harrow” days, 
and the Abbey and its grounds 
were almost strange to him. 

“What are the rocks yonder, 
Bella?” said he, listlessly, as he 
puffed his cigar and pointed sea- 
ward. 

“The Skerries. Mark, see how 
the waves beat over that crag. They 
tried to build a lighthouse here, but 
the foundations were soon swept 
away.” 

“ And what is that? It looks 
like a dismantled house.”’ 

“That is the ruined castle of 
Dunluce. It belonged to the An- 
trim family.” 
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“ Good heavens! what a dreary 
region it all is!” cried he, interrupt- 
ing. “I declare to you, South 
Africa is a garden compared to this.” 

“ Oh, Mark, for shame !” said his 
elder sister. ‘The kingdom has no- 
thing grander than this coast line 
from Portrush to Fairhead.” 

“T’m no judge of its grandeur, but 
I tell you one thing,—_I'd not live 
here—no, nor would I contract to 
live six months in a year here—to 
have the whole estate. This is a 
fine day, I take it.” 

“ Tt is aglorious day,” said Bella. 

“ Well, it’s just as much as we 
can do to keep our legs here ; and 
certainly your flattened bonnets and 
dishevelled hair are no allies to 
your good looks.” 

“ Our looks are not in question,” 
said the elder, tartly. “We were 


talking of the scenery ; and I defy 
you to tell me where, in all your 
travels, you have seen its equal.” 

“ T’ll tell you one thing, Alice, 
it’s deuced dear at the price we are 
looking at it ; I mean, at the cost 
of this precious bit of road we stand 


on. Where did the governor get 
his engineer?” 

“It was Tony planned this— 
every yard of it,” said Bella, proudly. 

* And who is Tony, pray ?”’ said 
he, superciliously. 

“You met him last night—young 
Butler. He dined here, and sat 
next Alice.” 

“You mean that great hulking 
fellow, with the attempt at a straw- 
coloured mustache, who directed 
the fireworks ?” 

“TI mean that very good-looking 
young man who coolly removed the 
powder-flask that you had incau- 
tiously forgotten next the rocket- 
train,” said Mrs Trafford. 

“ And that was Tony!” said he, 
with a faint sneer. 

* Yes, Mark, that was Tony ; and 
if you want to disparage him, let it 
be to some other than Bella and 
myself ; for he is an old playmate 
that we both esteem highly, and 
wish well to.” 

“T am not surprised at it,” said 
he, languidly. “ I never saw a snob 
yet that he couldn’t find a woman 
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to defend him ; and this fellow, it 
would seem, has got two.” 

“ Tony a snob!” 

“ Tony Butler a snob! Just the 
very thing he is not. Poor boy, 
there never was one to whom the 
charge was less applicable.” 

“ Don’t be angry, Alice, because 
I don’t admire your rustic friend. 
In my ignorance I fancied he was 
a pretentious sort of bumpkin, who 
talked of things a little out of his 
reach—such as yachting, steeple- 
chasing, and the like. Isn’t he the 
son of some poor dependant of the 
governor's ?” 

‘“* Nothing of the kind ; his mo- 
ther is a widow, with very narrow 
means, I believe ; but his father 
was a colonel, and a distinguished 
one. As to dependence, there is no 
such relation between us.” 

“Tam glad of that, for I rather 
set him down last night.” 

* Set him down! What do you 
mean ?” 

“ He was talking somewhat big 
of ’cross-country riding, and I asked 
him about his stable, and if his cat- 
tle ran more on bone than blood.” 

‘Oh, Mark, you did not do that ?” 
cried Bella, anxiously. 

“ Yes ; and when I saw his con- 
fusion, I said, You mist let me walk 
over some morning, and have a look 
at your nags ; for I know from the 
way you speak of horseflesh I shall 
see something spicy.” 

** And what answer did he make?” 
asked Bella, with an eager look. 

“ He got very red, crimson in- 
deed, and stammered out, ‘ You may 
spare yourself the walk, sir; for the 
only quadruped I have is a spaniel, 
and she is blind from age, and 
stupid.’ ” 

“Who was the snob there, Mark ?” 
said Mrs Trafford, angrily. 

“ Alice!” said he, raising his 
eyebrows, and looking at her with 
a cold astonishment. 

“T beg pardon in all humility, 
Mark,” said she, hastily. “I am 
very sorry to have offended you; 
but I forgot myself. I fancied you 
had been unjust to one we all value 
very highly, and my tongue outran 
me.” 
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“These sort of fellows,” con- 
tinued he, as if unheeding her ex- 
cuses, “ only get a footing in houses 
where there are no men, or at least 
none of their own age ; and thus 
they are deemed Admirable Crich- 
tons because they can row, or swim, 
or kill a salmon. Now, when a 
gentleman does these things, and 
fifty more of the same sort, nobody 
knows it. You'll see in a day or 
two here a friend of mine, a cer- 
tain Norman Maitland, that will 
beat your young savage at every- 
thing—ride, row, walk, shoot, or 
single-stick him for whatever he 
pleases ; and yet I'll wager you'll 
never know from Maitland’s man- 
ner or conversation that he ever 
took the lock of a canal in a leap, 
or shot a jaguar single-handed.” 

“Ts your phoenix really coming 
here?” asked Mrs Trafford, only too 
glad to get another channel for the 
conversation. 

“ Yes ; here is what he writes,” 
and he took a note from his pocket. 
“«T forget, my dear Lyle, whether 
your chateau be beside the lakes of 
Killarney, the groves of Blarney, or 
what other picturesque celebrity 
your island claims; but I have 
vowed you a visit of two days— 
three, if you insist—but not another 
if you die for it.’ Isn’t he droll?” 

“ He is insufferably impudent. 
There is ‘a snob’ if there ever was 
one,” cried Alice, exultingly. 

“Norman Maitland, Norman 
Maitland a snob! Why, my dear 
sister, what will you say next? 
Ask the world its opinion of Nor- 
man Maitland, for he is just as well 
known in St Petersburg as Picca- 
dilly, and the ring of his rifle is as 
familiar on the Himalayas as on a 
Scotch mountain. There is not a 
gathering for pleasure, nor a coun- 
try-house party in the kingdom, 
would not deem themselves thrice 
fortunate to secure a passing visit 
from him, and he is going to give us 
three days.” 

“Has he been long in your regi- 
ment, Mark?” asked Mrs Trafford. 

“ Maitland has never served with 
us ; he joined us in Simla as a mem- 

er of our mess, and we call him ‘of 
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ours’ because he never would dine 
with the 9th or the 50th. Maitland 
wouldn’t take the command of a 
division to have the bore and worry 
of soldiering—and why should he?” 

It was not without astonishment 
Mark’s sisters saw their brother, 
usually cold and apathetic in his 
tone, so warmly enthusiastic about 
his friend Maitland, of whom he 
continued to talk with rapture, re- 
calling innumerable traits of char- 
acter and temper, but which un- 
happily only testified to the success 
with which he had practised to- 
wards the world an amount of im- 
pertinence and presumption that 
seemed scarcely credible. 

“ Tf he only be like your portrait, 
I call him downright detestable,” 
said Mrs Trafford. 

“Yes, but you are dying to see 
him all the same, and so is Bella.” 

“Let me answer for myself, Mark,” 
said Isabella, “and assure you that, 
so far from curiosity, I feel an actual 
repugnance to the thought of meet- 
ing him. I don’t really know whe- 
ther the condescending politeness 
of such a man, or his cool imperti- 
nence, is the greater insult.” 

“ Poor Maitland, how will you en- 
counter what is prepared for you!” 
said he, mockingly ; “but courage, 
girls, I think he’ll survive it—only 
I beg no unnecessary cruelty—no 
harshness beyond what his own 
transgressions may call down upon 
him; and don’t condemn him merely, 
and for no other reason, than be- 
cause he is the friend of your 
brother.” And with this speech he 
turned short round and ascended 
a steep path at his side, and was 
lost to their view in a minute. 

“Tsn’t he changed, Alice? Did 
you ever see any one so altered ?” 

“ Not a bit changed, Bella; he is 
exactly what he was at the grammar- 
school, at Harrow, and at Sand- 
hurst—very intolerant to the whole 
world, as a compensation for the 
tyranny some one, boy or man as 
it may be, exercises over him. Alb 
his good qualities lie under this 
veil, and so it was ever with him.” 

“T wish his friend was not com- 


ing.” 
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“« And I wish that he had not sent 
away ours, for I’m sure Tony would 
have been up here before this if 
something unusual had not oc- 
curred.” 

“ Here’s a strange piece of news 
for you, girls,” said Sir Arthur, com- 
ing towards them. “Tony Butler 
left for Liverpool in the packet 
this morning. Barnes, who was 
seeing his brother off, saw him 
mount the side of the steamer with 
his portmanteau in his hand. Is it 
not singular he should have said 
nothing about this last night ?” 

The sisters looked with a certain 
secret intelligence at each other, but 
did not speak. ‘“ Except, perhaps, 
he may have told you girls,” added 
he quickly, and catching the glance 
that passed between them. 

“ No, papa,” said Alice, “ he said 
nothing of his intention to us; in- 
deed he was to have ridden over 
with me this morning to Mount- 
Leslie, and ask about those private 
theatricals that have been concerted 
there for the last two years, but of 
which all the performers either 
marry or die off during the re- 
hearsals.”’ 

“Perhaps this all-accomplished 
friend of Mark’s, who comes here 
by the end of the week, will give 


CHAPTER III.—A VERY 


Oneword about Mr Norman Mait- 
land, of whom this history will have 
something more to say hereafter. 
He was one of those men, too few 
in number to form a class, but of 
which nearly every nation in the 
Continent has some examples — 
men with good manners and good 
means, met with always in the great 
world—at home in the most exclu- 
sive circles, much thought of, much 
caressed; but of whom, as to 
family, friends, or belongings, no 
one can tell anything. They who 


can recall the society of Paris some 


forty years back, will remember 
such a man in Montrond. Rich, 
accomplished, handsome, and with 
the most fascinating address, Mon- 
trond won his way into circles the 


the project hisassistance. If the half 
of what Mark says of him be true, 
we shall have for our guest one of 
the wonders of Europe.” 

“T wish the Leslies would take 
meon a visit till he goes,” said Alice. 

“ And I,” said Bella, “ have seri- 
ous thoughts of a sore throat that 
will confine me to my room. Brum- 
melism—and I hate it—it is just 
Brummelism—is somewhat out of 
vogue at this time of day. It 
wants the prestige of originality, 
and it wants the high patronage 
that once covered it ; but there is 
no sacrifice of self-respect in being 
amused by it, so let us at least en- 
joy a hearty laugh, which is more 
than the adorers of the great Beau 
himself ever acquired at his ex- 
pense.” 

* At all events, girls, don’t de- 
sert the field and leave me alone 
with the enemy ; for this man is 
just coming when we shall have no 
one here, as ill luck would have it.” 

“Don’t say ill luck, papa,” in- 
terposed Bella; “for if he be like 
what we suspect, he would outrage 
and affront every one of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ Three days are not an eternity,” 
said he, half gaily, “and we must 
make the best of it.” 





‘SPINE GENTLEMAN.” 


barriers to which extended even to 
royalty ; and yet all the world were 
asking, Who is he?—who knows 
him? Maitland was another of 
these. Men constantly canvassed 
him, agreed that he was not of 
these “ Maitlands”’ or of those—that 
nobody was at school with him— 
none remembered him at Eton or 
at Rugby. He first burst upon life 
at Cambridge, where he rode bold- 
ly, was a first-rate cricketer, gave 
splendid wine-parties, wrote a prize 
poem, and disappeared none ever 
knew whence or wherefore. He 
was elected for a borough, but only 
was seen twice or thrice in the 
House. He entered the army, but 
left without joining his regiment. 
He was to be heard of in every 
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city of Europe, living sumptuously, 
playing high—more often a loser 
than a winner. His horses, his 
carriages, his liveries, were models ; 
and wherever he went his track 
could be marked in the host of 
imitators he left behind him. For 
some four or five years back all 
that was known of him was in some 
vague paragraph appearing from 
time to time that some tourist had 
met him in the Rocky Mountains, 
or that he had been seen in Circas- 
sia! An archduke on his travels 
had partaken of his hospitality in 
the extreme north of India; and 
one of our naval commanders spoke 
of dining on board his yacht in the 
Southern Pacific. Those who were 
curious about him learned that he 
was beginning to show some slight 
touches of years—how he had 
grown fatter, some said more seri- 
ous and grave—and a few censo- 
riously hinted that his beard and 
mustaches were a shade darker 
than they used to be. Maitland, in 
short, was just beginning to drop 
out of people’s minds, when he re- 
appeared once more in England, 
looking in reality very little altered, 
save that his dark complexion 
seemed a little darker from travel, 
and he was slightly, very slightly, 
bald on the top of the head. 

It was remarked, however, that 
his old pursuits, which were purely 
those of pleasure or dissipatien, had 
not, to all appearance, the same 
hold on him as before. “ He never 
goes down to Tattersall’s,” “I don’t 
think I have seen him once at the 
opera,” “ He has given up play al- 
together,” were the rumours one 
heard on all sides; and so it was 
that the young generation, who had 
only heard of but never seen him, 
were sorely disappointed in meeting 
the somewhat quiet, reserved-look- 
ing, haughty man, whose wild feats 
and eccentricities had so often 
amused them, but who now gave 
no evidence of being other than a 
cold, well-bred gentleman. 

It was when hastily passing 
through London, on his return 
from India, that Mark Lyle had 
met him, and Maitland had given 
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him a half-careless promise to come 
and see him. “I want to go across 
to Ireland,” said he, “and when- 
ever town gets hot, I’ll run over,” 
Mark would have heard the same 
words from a royal duke with less 
pride, for he had been brought up 
in his Sandhurst days with great 
traditions of Maitland; and the 
favour the great man had extended 
to him in India, riding his horses, 
and once sharing his bungalow, had 
so redounded to his credit in the 
regiment, that even a tyrannical 
major had grown bland and gentle 
to him. 

Mark was, however, far from con- 
fident that he could rely on his 
promise. It seemed too bright a 
prospect to be possible. Maitland, 
who had never been in Ireland— 
whom one could, as Mark thought, 
no more fancy in Ireland than he 
could imagine a London fine lady 
passing her mornings ina poorhouse, 
or inspecting the coarse labours of 
a sewing-school,—he coming over 
to see him! What a triumph, were 
it only to be true! and now the 
post told him it was true, and that 
Maitland would arrive at the Abbey 
on Saturday. Now, when Mark 
had turned away so hastily and left 
his sisters, he began to regret that 
he had announced the approaching 
arrival of his friend with such a 
flourish of trumpets. “I ought to 
have said nothing whatever about 
him. I ought simply to have an- 
nounced him as a man very well 
off, and much asked out, and have 
left the rest to fortune. All I have 
done by my ill-judged praise has 
been to awaken prejudice against 
him, and make them eager to detect 
flaws, if they can, in his manner— 
at all events in his temper.” The 
longer he thought over these things 
the more they distressed him ; and 
at last, so far from being overjoyed, 
as he expected, at the visit of his 
distinguished friend, he saw the 
day of his coming dawn with dis- 
may and misgiving. Indeed, had 
such a thing as putting him off been 
possible, it is likely he would have 
done it. 

The long-looked-for and some- 
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what feared Saturday came at last, 
and with it came a note of a few 
lines from Maitland. They were 
dated from a little village in Wick- 
low, and ran thus :— 


“DeaR L.,—I have come down 
here with a Yankee, whom I chanced 
upon as a travelling companion, 
to look at the mines—gold, they 
call them ; and if I am not seduced 
into a search after nuggets, I shall 
be with you some time—I cannot 
define the day—next week. The 
country is prettier and the people 
less barbarous than I expected ; but 
I hear your neighbourhood will 
compensate me for both disappoint- 
ments.—Yours, N. M.” 


“Well! are we to send the car- 
riage in to Coleraine for him, 
Mark?” asked Sir Arthur, as his 
son continued to read the letter, 
without lifting his eyes. 

“No,” said Mark, in some con- 
fusion. “This is a sort of put-off. 
He cannot be here for several days. 
Some friend or acquaintance has 
dragged him off in another direc- 
tion ;” and he crushed the note in 
his hand, afraid of being asked to 
read or to show it. 

“The house will be full after 
Tuesday, Mark,’ said Lady Lyle. 
“The Gores, and the Masseys, and 
the M‘Clintocks will all be here, 
and Gambier Graham threatens us 
with himself and his two daughters.” 

“‘ Tf they come,” broke in Mark, 
“ you'll have my rooms at your dis- 
posal.” 

“T delight in them,” said Mrs 
Trafford ; “and if your elegantly 
fastidious friend should really come, 
I count upon them to be perfect 
antidotes to all his impertinence. 
Sally Graham, and the younger one, 
whom her father calls ‘ Dick,’ are 
downright treasures when one is 
in want of a forlorn hope to storm 
town-bred pretension.” 

“Tf Maitland is to be baited, 
Alice, I'd rather the bull-ring was 
somewhere else,” said her brother, 
angrily. 

“The real question is, Shall we 
have room for all these people and 
their followers?” said Lady Lyle. 


“T repeat,” said Mark, “ that if 
the Graham girls are to be here, 
I’m off. They are the most in- 
sufferably obtrusive and aggressive 
women I ever met ; and I’d rather 
take boat and pass a month at the 
Hebrides than stop a week in the 
house with them.” 

“T think Sally thrashed you 

when you came home once for the 
holidays,” said Mrs Trafford, laugh- 
ing. 
“No, Alice, it was Beck,” broke 
in her sister. “She has a wonderful 
story of what she calls a left- 
hander, that she planted under his 
eye. She tells it still with great 
gusto, but owns that Mark fought 
on very bravely for two rounds 
after.” 

‘** And are these the people you 
expect me to show Maitland?” said 
Mark, rising from the table ; “Td 
rather, fifty times rather, write and 
say, We cannot receive you; our 
house is full, and will be for a 
month to come.” 

“ Yes, dear Mark, that is the 
really sensible way to look at it. 
Nobody nowadays has any scruple 
in such matters, One is invited 
from Monday to Thursday, but on 
no possible pretext can he stay to 
Friday.” And so Mrs Trafford ran 
away, heaping, by apparent con- 
solations, coals of fire on his angry 
head. 

“T think you had better get 
Alice to write the letter herself,” 
said Bella ; “ I’m sure she will do 
it with great tact and discretion.” 

“ Pray do,” added she. “ Intrust 
me with the despatch, and I pro- 
mise you the negotiation will be 
completed then and there.” 

“ Tt is quite bad enough to shut 
the door in a man’s face, without 
jeering at him out of the window,” 
said Mark, and he dashed out of 
the room in a rage. ‘ 

“T wish he had shown us his 
friend’s note,” said Alice. “I’m 
quite certain that his anger has far 
more to do with that epistle than 
with any of our comments upon it. 

“ T’m very sorry Mark should be 
annoyed,” said Bella; “but I’m 
selfish enough to own that, if we 
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escape Mr Maitland’s visit, I shall 
deem the bargain a good one.” 

“T suspect Mr Maitland does not 
intend to honour us by his com- 
pany, and that we may spare our- 
selves all the embarrassment of 
preparing for it,” said Lady Lyle. 
And now the three ladies set them- 
selves to consider in committee 
that oft-vexed problem of how to 
make a country-house hold more 
people than it had room for, and 
how to persuade the less distin- 
guished of the guests that they 
are “taking out” in cordiality all 
that their reception wants in con- 
venience. One difficulty presented 
itself at every step, and in a variety 
of shapes. Never before had the 
Abbey been full of visitors without 
Tony Butler being there to assist 
in their amusement—Tony equally 
at home on land and on sea—the 
cavalier of young ladies—the safe 
coachman of mammas—the guide 
to all that was noteworthy—the 
fisherman—the yachtsman whom 
no weather disconcerted, no misad- 
venture could provoke—so good- 
tempered and so safe; ay, so safe! 
for Tony never wanted to flirt with 
the young heiress, nor teach her 
schoolboy brother to smoke a short 
pipe. He had neither the ambition 
to push his fortune unfairly, nor to 
attach his junior to him by unwor- 
thy means. And the sisters ran 
over his merits, and grew very 
enthusiastic about traits in him, 
which, by inference, they implied 
were not the gifts of others nearer 
home. 

“T wish, papa, you would ride 
over and see Mrs Butler, and ask 
when Tony is expected back again.” 

“ Or if,’ added Mrs Trafford— 
“or if we could get him back by 
writing, and saying how much we 
want him,” 

“T know I'll never venture on 
Soliman till Tony has had a hand 
on him.” 

“And those chestnuts mamma 
wants for the low phaeton—who 
is to break them now?” cried 
Bella. 

“T only heard yesterday,” said 
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Sir Arthur, “ that the Mermaid’s 
sails were all cut up. Tony was 
going to make a schooner of her, it 
seems ; and there she is now, dis- 
mantled, and not one of us able to 
put her in commission again.” 

“T declare it sounds absurd,” 
broke in Lady Lyle, “ but I fancy 
the garden is beginning to look ne- 
glected already. Certainly I never 
saw Mr Graft there the whole morn- 
ing ; and he would not have dared 
to absent himself if Tony were 
here.” 

“Td go over willingly, and see 
his mother,” said Sir Arthur ; “ but 
as Tony did not confide to us his 
intended journey, but set off with- 
out a word, it would have the ap- 
pearance of a certain prying curi- 
osity on my part were I to ask after 
him, and when he is expected’ home 
again.” 

“ Not if you were to say frankly 
that we wanted him, and couldn’t get 
on without him, papa,” said Alice. 
“Td have no shame in saying that 
we are perfectly helpless without 
his skill, his courage, his ready wit, 
and his good nature.” 

“ Why not secure all those per- 
fections beyond risk, Alice?” said 
Sir Arthur, laughing. 

“ How so !—only tell me.” 

“ Marry him.” 

“ First of all, papa, he might not 
marry me; and, secondly, if he 
should, it might not be the way to 
insure the perpetuity I covet. You 
know what Swift says of the ‘ pro- 
mising’ Princes and the ‘bad’ Kings 
the world is full of ?” 

“TIT protest,” said Lady Lyle, 
haughtily, “ I have a great regard 
for young Butler ; but it has never 
gone the length of making me de- 
sire him for a son-in-law.” 

“ Meanwhile, papa—for we have 
quite time enough to think over 
the marriage—pray, let me order 
them to saddle Peter for you, and 
ride over to the Burnside.” 

“Do so, Alice ; I’m quite ready ; 
but, first of all, give me my instruc- 
tions.” 

“We want Tony,” broke in 
Bella, 
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“ Yes ; and insist on having him. 
He must be here by Monday night 
or Tuesday morning, if it cost an 
express to go after him.” 

‘“'We ought to bear in mind, 
girls, that Tony has not left home 
in pursuit of pleasure. The poor 
fellow has had some call of ur- 
gency or necessity, and our sel- 
fishness must not go the length of 
a cruelty.” 

“ But with your nice tact, papa, 
you'll find out all that; you’ll learn, 
in the course of conversation, whe- 
ther anything of importance has 
called him away, or whether it be 
not, as I half suspect, a sort of pass- 
ing caprice.” And she looked sig- 
nificantly at Bella, and left her 
sentence unfinished. 

“ Do you know of anything that 
should induce you to believe this, 
Alice ?” 

“ Nothing more than a chance 
word that dropped from Mark this 
morning. He took it into his head 
last night that poor Tony was pre- 
sumptuous, and gave himself airs— 
Tony ! of all creatures in the world ; 
—and so the great hussar, in the 
plenitude of his regimental expe- 
riences, essayed what he called ‘to 
put him down!’ Now, the chances 
are that this must have led to 
something unpleasant, and it is not 
in the least unlikely may have led 
to Tony’s departure.” , 

“ You must be right, Alice ; and 
since we have been standing here 
at the window, I saw Mrs Butler’s 
herd give Mark a letter, which, 
after reading, he crushed impa- 
tiently in his hand and thrust into 
his pocket. This decides me at 
once. I will go down to Mrs But- 
ler’s without delay.” 

“ Please explain that I have not 
called, solely because the carriage- 
road is so bad. The drive down 
through that forest of fern and reeds 
is like a horrid nightmare on me,” 
said Lady Lyle. 

“ Well, I think I can apologise 
for your absence without telling 
her that she lives in an unapproach- 
able wilderness,” said he, laugh- 
ing; “and as she cares little for 
visiting or being visited, the 


chances are my task will be an 
easy one.” 

“ Would you like me to go with 
you, papa?” asked Alice. 

“ Yes, by all means; but stay,” 
added he quickly, “it might pos- 
sibly be better not to come; if 
anything unpleasant should have 
occurred between Mark and Tony, 
she will have less reluctance to 
speak of it, when we are alone.” 

They all agreed that this was well 
thought of, and soon after saw him 
set out on his mission, their best 
wishes for his success following him. 

Sir Arthur pondered as he went 
over what he should say, and how he 
would meet the remarks he deemed 
it likely she would make to him. 
Without being in the least what is 
called a person of superior abilities, 
Mrs Butler was a somewhat hard- 
headed woman, whose north of Ire- 
land caution and shrewdness stood 
herin stead for higher qualities ; and 
if they would not have guided her 
in great difficulties, she had the 
good fortune or the prudence to 
escape from such. He knew this ; 
and he knew besides that there 
pertains to a position of diminished 
means and station a peculiar species 
of touchy pride, always suggesting to 
its possessor the suspicion that this 
or that liberty would never have 
been taken in happier days, and 
thus to regard the most well-meant 
counsels and delicately conveyed 
advice as uncalled-for interference, 
or worse. 

It was after much consideration 
he saw himself at the little wicket 
of the garden, where he dismounted, 
and, fastening his bridle to the 
gate, knocked at the door. Though 
he could distinctly hear the sound 
of voices within, and the quick 
movement of feet, his summons 
was unanswered, and he was about 
to repeat it for the third time 
when the door was opened. 

“Ts your mistress at home, 
Jeanie?” said he, recognising with 
a smile the girl’s curtsy to him. 

“Yes, sir, she’s at home,” was 
the dry answer. 

“ Will you just tell her, then, that 
Sir Arthur Lyle would take it as a 
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great favour if she’d permit him to 
speak to her.” 

The girl disappeared with the 
message, but did not return again 
for several minutes ; and when she 
did, she looked slightly agitated. 
“My mistress is very sorry, sir, but 
she canna see ye the day; it’s a 
sort of a headache she has.” 

“ Mr Anthony, is he at home ?” 
asked he, curious to remark the 
effect of his question. 

“ He’s na just at hame the noo,” 
was the cautious reply. 

“He has not been up at the Abbey 
to-day,” said he, carelessly ; “but, to 
be sure, I came through the ‘ brock- 
en,’ and might have missed him.” 
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A little dry nod of the head, to 
acknowledge that this or anything 
else was possible, was all that his 
speech elicited. 

“Say that I was very sorry, 
Jeanie, that Mrs Butler could not 
see me, and sorrier for the reason ; 
but that I hope to-morrow or next 
day to be more fortunate. Not,” 
added he, after a second thought, 
“that what I wanted to speak of 
is important, except to myself ; 
don’t forget this, Jeanie.” 

“T winna forget,’ said she, 
and, curtsying again, closed the 
door. Sir Arthur rode slowly back 
to report that his embassy had 
failed. 


CHAPTER IV.—SOME NEW ARRIVALS, 


Day after day went over, and no 
tidings of Maitland. When the post 
came in of a morning, and no letter 
in his hand appeared, Mark’s impa- 
tience was too perceptible to make 
any comment for his sisters either 
safe or prudent. Nor was it till 
nigh a week passed over that he 
himself said, “ I wonder what has 
become of Maitland? I hope he’s not 
ill.” None followed up the theme, 
andit dropped. Theexpected guests 
began to drop in soon after, and, 
except by Mark himself, Mr Nor- 
man Maitland was totally forgotten. 
The visitors were for the most 
part squires and their wives and 
families ; solid, well-to-do gentle- 
men, whose chief objects in life were 
green crops and the poor-law. Their 
talk was either of mangold or guano, 
“swedes” or the Union, just as their 
sons’ conversation ranged over dogs, 
horses, meets, and covers ; and the 
ladies disported in “ toilette,” and 
such details of the “Castle” drawing- 
roomsas the Dublin papers afforded. 
There were Mr and Mrs Warren, 
with two daughters and a son; and 
the Hunters, with two sons and 
a daughter. There were Colonel 
Hoyle and Mrs Hoyle, from regi- 
mental headquarters, Belfast ; and 
Groves Bulkney, the member for 
the county, who had come over, in 
the fear of an approaching dissolu- 


tion of Parliament, to have a look 
at his constituents. He was a Tory, 
who always voted with the Whigs, 
a sort of politician in great favour 
with the north of Ireland, and 
usually supposed to have much in- 
fluence with both parties. There 
were Masseys from Tipperary, and 
M‘Clintocks from Louth ; and 
lastly, herald of their approach, 
three large coffin-shaped trunks, 
undeniably of sea origin, with the 
words “Cap. Gambier Graham, 
R.N.,” marked on them, which 
arrived by a carrier, with three gun- 
cases and an immense array of 
fishing-tackle, gaffs, and nets. 

“So I see those odious Grahams 
are coming,” said Mark, ill-humour- 
edly, as he met his elder sister in 
the hall. “TI declare, if it were not 
that Maitland might chance to arrive 
in my absence, I'd set off this very 
morning.” 

“T assure you, Mark, you are all 
wrong ; the girls are no favourites 
of mine ; but looking to the staple 
of our other guests, the Grahams 
are perfect boons from heaven. 
The Warrens, with their infant 
school; and Mrs Maxwell, with 
her quarrel with the bishop ; and 
the Masseys, with their pretension 
about that daughter who married 
Lord Claude Somebody, are so ter- 
ribly tiresome, that I long for the 
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racket and noise of those bustling 
young women, who will at least 
dispel our dulness.” 

“ At the cost of our good breed- 
ing.” 

“ At all events they are jolly and 
good - tempered girls. We have 
known them for. g 

“Oh, don’t say how long. The 
younger one is two years older 
than myself.” 

“No, Mark ; Beck is exactly your 
own age.” 

“Then I’m determined to call my- 
self five-and-thirty the first oppor- 
tunity Ihave. She shall have three 
years tacked to her for the coming 
into the world along with me.” 

“ Sally is only thirty-four.” 

“Only! the idea of saying only 
to thirty-four.” 

“They don’t look within eight 
or nine years of it, I declare. I 
suppose you will scarcely detect the 
slightest change in them.” 

“So much the worse. Any 
change would improve them in my 
eyes.” 

“And the Captain too. He, I 
believe, is now commodore.” 

“T perceive there is no change 
in the mode of travel,” said Mark, 
pointing to the trunks. “The heavy 
luggage used always to arrive the 
day before they drove up in their 
vile Irish jaunting-car. Do they 
still come in that fashion ?” 

“Yes ; and I really believe with 
the same horse they had long, long 

0. 

“ A flea-bitten mare, with a twist- 
ed tail?” 

“The very same,” cried she, 
laughing. “I'll certainly tell Beck 
how well you remember their horse. 
She’ll take it as a flattery.” 

“Tell her what you like—she’ll 
soon find out how much flattery she 
has to expect from me/” After a 
short pause, in which he made two 
ineffectual attempts to light a cigar, 
and slightly burned his fingers, he 
said, “I'd not for a hundred pounds 
that Maitland had met them here— 
with simply stupid country gentry, 
he’d not care to notice their ways 
nor pay attention to their hum-drum 
habits ; but these Grahams, with all 


their flagrant vulgarity, will be a 
temptation too irresistible, and he 
will leave this to associate us for 
ever in his mind with the two most 
ill-bred women in creation.” 

“You are quite unfair, Mark ; 
they are greatly liked, at least 
people are glad to have them ; and 
if we only had poor Tony Butler 
here, who used to manage them to 
perfection, they'd help us wonder- 
fully with all the dulness around 


“Thank heaven we have not. I’d 
certainly not face such a constella- 
tion as the three of them. [I tell 
you frankly, that I’d pack my port- 
manteau and go over to Scotland 
if that fellow were to come here 
again.” 

“You're not likely to be driven 
to such an extremity, I suspect ; but 
here comes papa, and I think he 
has been down at the Burnside ; let 
us hear what news he has.” 

“Tt has no interest for me,” said 
he, walking away, while she hast- 
ened out to meet Sir Arthur. 

“No tidings, Alice—at least none 
that I can learn. Mrs Butler’s 
headache still prevents her seeing 
me, though I could wager I saw 
her at work in the garden when 
I turned off the highroad.” 

“How strange! You suspect that 
she avoids you ?” 

“T am certain of it; and I went 
round by the minister's, thinking to 
have a talk with Stewart, and hear 
something that might explain this ; 
but he was engaged in preparing his 
sermon, and begged me to excuse 
him.” 

“T wish we could get to the 
bottom of this mystery. Would she 
receive me, do you think, if I were 
to go over to the cottage ?” 

“ Most likely not. I suspect what- 
ever it be that has led to this es- 
trangement will be a passing cloud ; 
let us wait and see. Who are those 
coming up the bend of the road? 
The horse looks fagged enough, 
certainly.” 

“The Grahams, I declare! Oh, I 
must find Mark and let him be 
caught here when they arrive.” 

“Don’t let the Commodore get at 
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me before dinner, that’s all I ask,” 
said Sir Arthur, as he rode round 
to the stables. 

When Isabella entered the house, 
she found Mark at the open window 
watching with an opera-glass the 
progress of the jaunting-car as it 
slowly wound along the turns of 
the approach, lost and seen as the 
woods intervened or opened. 

“T cannot make it out at all, 
Alice,” said he; “there are two 
men and two women, as well as I 
can see, besides the driver.” 

“No, no; they have their maid, 
whom you mistake for a man.” 

“Then the maid wears a wide- 
awake and a paletot. Look and 
see for yourself,’ and he handed 
the glass. 

“T declare you are right—it is a 
man; he is beside Beck. Sally ison 
the side with her father.” 

“Are they capable of bringingsome 
one along with them?” cried he in 
horror. “ Do you think they would 
dare to take such a liberty as that 
here ?” 


“T’m certain they would not. It 
must be Kenrose the apothecary, who 
was coming to see one of the maids, 


? 


or one of our own people, or 
Her further conjectures were cut 
short by the outburst of so strong 
an expletive as cannot be repeated ; 
and Mark, pale as death, stammered 
out, “It’s Maitland! Norman Mait- 
land!” 

“But how, Mark, do they know 
him ?” 

“Confound them! v¥ .o can tell 
howithappened?” saidhe. “T’ll not 
meet him—lI’ll leave the house—I’ll 
not face such an indignity.” 

“But remember, Mark, none of 
us know your friend ; we have not 
so much as seen him ; and as he was 
to meet these people, it’s all the 
better they came as acquaintances.” 

“That’s all very fine,” said he, 
angrily ; “you can be beautifully 
philosophical about it, all because 
you haven’t to go back to a mess- 
table and be badgered by all sorts 
of allusions and references to Mait- 
land’s capital story.” 

“Here they are, here they are !” 
cried Alice, and the next moment 
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she was warmly embracing those 
dear friends to whose failings she 
was nowise blind, however ardent 
her late defence of them. Mark, 
meanwhile, had advanced towards 
Maitland, and gave him as cordial 
a welcome as he could command. 
“ My sister Mrs Trafford—Mr Mait- 
land,” said he, and Alice gave her 
hand with a graceful cordiality to 
the new guest. 

“T declare Mark is afraid that ’'ll 
kiss him,” cried Beck. ““Courage,mon 
amt, I'll not expose you in public.” 

“ How are you? how are you?” 
cried the Commodore; “ brown, 
brown, very brown ; Indian sun. 
Lucky if the mischief is only skin- 
deep.” 

“ Shake hands, Mark,” said Sally, 
in a deep masculine voice ; “don’t 
bear malice though I did pitch you 
out of the boat that day.” 

Mark was, however, happily, too 
much engaged with his friend to 
have heard the speech. He was 
eagerly listening to Maitland’s ac- 
count of his first meeting with the 
Grahams. 

“ My lucky star was in the as- 
cendant, for there I stood,” said 
Maitland, “in the great square of 
Bally—Bally——” 

“ Ballamena,” broke in Beck; 
“and there’s no great square in the 
place ; but you stood in a very dirty 
stable-yard in a much greater pas- 
sion than such a fine gentleman 
should ever give way to.” 

“Calling ‘A horse! a horse! My 
kingdom for a horse !’” 

“ Tt was a chaise and pair J heard, 
and you were well laughed at for 
your demand. The baker offered 
you a seat, which you rejected with 
dismay; and, to tell the truth, it was 
half in the hope of witnessing an- 
other outburst of your indignation 
that I went across and said, ‘ Would 
you accept a place beside me, 
sir ?’” 

“And was I not overwhelmed 
with joy—was it not in a transport 
of gratitude that I embraced your 
offer ?” 

“T know you very nearly em- 
braced my maid as you lifted her 
off the car.” 
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“ And, by the way, where is Pa- 
tience ?” added Mrs Trafford. 

“ She’s coming on, some fashion, 
with the swell’s luggage,” added 
she, dropping her voice to a whis- 
per—“ eight trunks, eleven’ carpet- 
bags, and four dressing-boxes, be- 
sides what I thought was a show- 
box, but is only a shower-bath.” 

“ My people will take every care 
of her,” said Maitland. 

“Ts Fenton still with you?’ asked 
Mark. 

“Yes; he had some thoughts of 
leaving melately; he said he thought 
he’d like to retire—that he’d take a 
consulate or a barrackmastership— 
but I laughed him out of it.” 

Sir Arthur and Lady Lyle had 
now come down to welcome the 
new arrivals ; and greetings and wel- 
comes and felicitations resounded 
on all sides. 

“Come along with me, Maitland,” 
said Mark, hurrying his friend 
away. “Let me show you your 
quarters ;” and as he moved off he 
added, “‘ What a piece of ill-luck it 
was that you should have chanced 
upon the greatest bores of our ac- 
quaintance !—people so detestable 
to me, that if I hadn’t been expect- 
ing your visit I’d have left the house 
this morning.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mait- 
land, half languidly ; “ perhaps I 
have grown more tolerant, or more 
indifferent—what may be another 
name for the same thing—but I ra- 
ther liked the young women. Have 
Wwe any more stairs to mount?” 

“No; here you are;” and Mark 
reddened a little at the impertinent 
question. “I have put you here, 
because this was an old gargon 
apartment I arranged for myself 
before I came back from India ; 
and you have your bath-room yon- 
der, and your servant, on the other 
side of the terrace.” 

“It’s all very nice, and seems 
very quiet,” said Maitland. 

“ As to that, you'll not have to 
complain: except the plash of the 
sea at the foot of those cliffs, you'll 
never hear a sound here.” 

“Tt’s a bold thing of you to 


make me so comfortable, Lyle. 
When I wrote to you to say I was 
coming, my head was full of what 
we call country-house life, with all 
its bustle and racket—noisy break- 
fasts and noisier luncheons, with 
dinners as numerous as_ {tables 
@héte. I never dreamed of such a 
paradise as this. May I dine here 
all alone when in the humour?” 

“You are to be all your own 
master, and to do exactly as you 
please. I need not say, though, 
that I will scarce forgive you if you 
grudge us your company.” 

“Tm not always up to society. 
I’m growing a little footsore with 
the world, Lyle, and like to lie 
down in the shade.” 

“ Lewis told me you were writin g 
a book—a novel, I think he said,’ 
said Mark. 

“T write a book ! I never thought 
of such athing. Why, my dear Lyle, 
the fellows who—like myself — 
know the whole thing, never write ! 
Haven’t you often remarked that 
a man who has passed years of life 
in a foreign city loses all power of 
depicting its traits of peculiarity, 
just because, from habit, they have 
ceased to strike him as strange? So 
it is. Your thorough man of the 
world knows life too well to describe 
it. No, no; it is the creature that 
stands furtively in the flats that 
can depict what goes on in the com- 
edy. Who are your guests?” 

Mark ran over the names care- 
lessly. 

* All new to me, and I to them. 
Don’t introduce me, Mark ; leave me 
to shake down in any bivouac that 
may offer. I'll not be a bear if people 
don’t bait me. You understand ?” 

“ Perhaps I do.” 

“ There are no foreigners? that’s 
aloss. They season society though 
they never make it, and there’s 
an evasive softness in French that 
contributes much to the courtesies 
of life. So it is—the habits of the 
Continent to the wearied man of 
the world are just like loose slip- 
pers to a gouty man. People learn 
to be intimate there without being 
over familiar—a great point, Mark.” 
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“ By the way—talking of that 
same familiarity—therewas a young 
fellow who got the habit of coming 
here, before I returned from India, 
on such easy terms, that I found 
him installed like one of ourselves. 
He had his room, his saddle-horse, 
aservant that waited on him, and 
who did his orders, as if he were a 
son of the family. I cut the thing 
very short when I came home, by giv- 
ing him a message to do some trifling 
service, just as 1 would have told my 
valet. He resented, left the house, 
and sent me this letter next morn- 
ing.” 

“Not much given to letter-writ- 
ing, I see,” muttered Maitland, as 
he read over Tony’s epistle ; “ but 
still the thing is reasonably well 
put, and means to say, Give me a 
chance, and I’m ready for you. 
What’s the name? Buller?” 

“No; Butler—Tony Butler they 
call him here.” 

“What Butlers does he belong 
to?” asked Maitland, with more 
interest in his manner. 

“ No Butlers at all—at least none 
of any standing. My sisters, who 
swear by this fellow, will tell you 
that his father was a colonel and 
C.B., and I don’t know what 
else ; and that his uncle was, and 
I believe is, a certain Sir Omerod 
Butler, minister or ex-minister 
somewhere ; but I have my doubts 
of all the fine parentage, seeing 
that this youth lives with his 
mother in a cottage here that 
stands in the rent-roll at £18 per 
annum.” 

“There is a Sir Omerod Butler,” 
said Maitland, with a slow, thought- 
ful enunciation. 

“ But, if he be this youth’s uncle, 
he never knows nor recognises him. 
My sister, Mrs Trafford, has the 
whole story of these people, and 
will be charmed to tell it to you.” 

“T have no curiosity in the 
matter,” said Maitland, languidly. 
“The world is really so very small, 
that by the time a man reaches my 
age, he knows every one that is to 

e known in it. And so,” said he, 
as he looked again at the letter, 
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“he went off, after sending you the 
letter ?” 

“ Yes, he left this the same day.” 

“ And where for ?” 

“T never asked. The girls, I 
suppose, know all about his move- 
ments. I overhear mutterings about 
poor Tony at every turn. ‘Tell me, 
Maitland,’ added he, with more 
earnestness, “is this letter a thing 
I can notice? Is it not a regular 
provocation ?” 

“Tt is, and it is not,” said Mait- 
land, as he lighted a cigar, puffing 
the smoke leisurely between his 
words. “If he were a man that 
you would chance upon at every 
moment, meet at your club, or sit 
opposite at dinner, the thing would 
fester into a sore in its own time ; 
but here is a fellow, it may be, that 
you'll never see again, or if so, but 
on distant terms: I’d say, put the 
document with your tailor’s bills, 
and think no more of it.” 

Lyle nodded an assent and was 
silent. 

“T say, Lyle,” added Maitland, 
after a moment, “I'd advise you 
never to speak of the fellow—never 
discuss him. If your sisters bring 
up his name, let it drop unnoticed ; 
it is the only way to put the tomb- 
stone on such memories. What is 
your dinner-hour here?” 

“Late enough, even for you— 
eight.” 

“That zs civilised. Ill come 
down—at least to-day,” said he, 
after a brief pause; “and now leave 
me.” 

When Lyle withdrew, Maitland 
leaned on the window-sill, and 
ranged his eyes over the bold 
coast-line beneath him. It was 
not, however, to admire the bold 
promontory of Fairhead, or the 
sweeping shore that shelved at its 
base ; nor was it to gaze on the 
rugged outline of those perilous 
rocks which stretched from the 
Causeway far into the open sea ;— 
his mind was far far away from 
the spot, deep in cares and wiles 
and schemes, for his was an in- 
triguing head, and had its own 
store of knaveries. 
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CONCLUSION. 


NO. XXV.—READERS AND WRITERS. 


READING without purpose is saun- 
tering, not exercise. More is got 
from one book on which the thought 
settles for a definite end in know- 
ledge, than from libraries skimmed 
over by a wandering eye. A cottage 
flower gives honey to the bee, a 
king’s garden none to the butter- 
fly. 
Youths who are destined for ac- 
tive careers, or ambitious of distinc- 
tion in such forms of literature as 
require freshness of invention or 
originality of thought, should avoid 
the habit of intense study for 
many hours ata stretch. Thereisa 
point in all tension of the intellect 


beyond which effort is only waste 
of strength. Fresh ideas do not 
readily spring up within a weary 
brain ; and whatever exhausts the 
mind not only enfeebles its power, 


but narrows its scope. We often 
see men who have over-read at col- 
lege, entering upon life as languidly 
as if they were about to leave it. 
They have not the vigour to cope 
with their own generation ; for their 
own generation is young, and they 
have wasted the nervous energy 
which supplies the sinews of war to 
youth in its contests for fame or 
fortune. 

Study with regularity, at settled 
hours. Those in the forenoon are 
the best, if they can be secured. 
Tbe man who has acquired the habit 
of study, though for only one hour 
every day in the year, and keeps to 
the one thing studied till it is mas- 
tered, will be startled to see the 
way he has made at the end of a 
twelvemonth. 

He is seldom over-worked who 
can contrive to be in advance of his 
work. If you have three weeks be- 


fore you to learn something which 
a man of average quickness could 
learn in a week, learn it the first 
week, and not the third. Business 
despatched is business well done, 
but business hurried is business ill 
done. 

In learning what others have 
thought, it is well to keep in prac- 
tice the power to think for one’s 
self : when an author has added to 
your knowledge, pause and consider 
if you can add nothing to his. 

Be not contented to have learnt 
a problem by heart; try and de- 
duce from it a corollary not in the 
book. 

Spare no pains in collecting de- 
tails before you generalise ; but it 
is only when details are generalised 
that a truth is grasped. The ten- 
dency to generalise is universal with 
all men who achieve great success, 
whether in art, literature, or action. 
The habit of generalising, though at 
first gained with care and caution, 
secures, by practice, a comprehen- 
siveness of judgment, and a promp- 
titude of decision, which seem to 
the crowd like the intuitions of 
genius. And, indeed, nothing more 
distinguishes the man of genius 
from the mere man of talent, than 
the facility of generalising the vari- 
ous details, each of which de- 
mands the aptitude of a special 
talent ; but all of which can be 
only gathered into a single whole 
by the grasp of a mind which may 
have no special aptitude for any. 

Invention implies the power of 
generalisation, for an invention is 
but the combining of many details 
known before, into a new whole, 
and for new results. = ll 

Upon any given point, contradic- 
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tory evidence seldom puzzles the 
man who has mastered the laws of 
evidence ; but he knows little of 
the laws of evidence who has not 
studied the unwritten law of the 
human heart. And without this 
last knowledge a man of action 
will not attain to the practical, nor 
will a poet achieve the ideal. 

He who has no sympathy never 
knows the human heart; but the 
obtrusive parade of sympathy is in- 
compatible with dignity of charac- 
ter in a man, or with dignity of 
style in a writer. Of all the virtues 
necessary to the completion of the 
perfect man, there is none to be 
more delicately implied and less 
ostentatiously vaunted than that of 
exquisite feeling or universal bene- 
volence. 

In science, address the few; in 
literature, the many. In science, 
the few must dictate opinion to the 
many ; in literature, the many, soon- 
er or later, force their judgment on 
the few. But the few and the many 
are not necessarily the few and the 
many of the passing time: for dis- 
coverers in science have not un- 
often, in their own day, had the few 
against them ; and writers the most 
permanently popular not unfre- 
quently found, in their own day, a 





In every political state which ad- 
mits of the free expression of opin- 
ion, it is a trite commonplace to say 
that there will always be two main 
divisions of political reasoners—viz., 
a class predisposed to innovate ; a 
class predisposed toconserve. But 
there will be also two other divi- 
sions of reasoners, sometimes blend- 
ed with, often distinct from, those 
that have just been defined—viz., a 
class predisposed to all theories that 
strengthen the power of the body 
governed ; and a class predisposed 
to all doctrines that confirm the 
authority of the body governing. 
Prevalent with the one is a passion 
for political liberty, which, when 
carried to extreme, is fanatical; pre- 


NO. XXVI.—ON THE SPIRIT OF CONSERVATISM. 


frigid reception from the many. By 
the few, I mean those who must 
ever remain the few, from whose 
dicta we, the multitude, take fame 
upon trust ; by the many, I mean 
those who constitute the multitude 
in the long-run. We take the 
fame of a Harvey or a Newton upon 
trust, from the verdict of the few 
in successive generations ; but the 
few could never persuade us to take 
poets and novelists on trust. We, 
the many, judge for ourselves of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

He who addresses the abstract rea- 
son, addresses an audience that must 
for ever be limited to the few; he 
who addresses the passions, the feel- 
ings, the humours, which we all have 
in common, addresses an audience 
that must for ever compose the 
many. But either writer, in pro- 
portion to his ultimate renown, em- 
bodies some new truth, and new 
truths require new generations for 
cordial welcome. This much I 
would say meanwhile, Doubt the 
permanent fame of any work of 
science which makes immediate re- 
putation with the ignorant multi- 
tude ; doubt the permanent fame of 
any work of imagination which is 
= once applauded by the critical 

ew. 






valent with the other is a reverence 
for civil order, which, when carried 
to extreme, is superstitious. It 
does not necessarily happen that 
the class most predisposed to con- 
serve is identical with the class 
most inclined to confirm the sway 
of the governing body ; nor that 
the class most predisposed to in- 
novate should be that most inclined 
to strengthen the body governed. 
There are times when political lib- 
erty is clearly with the conserva- 
tive side, and its loss is insured 
by the triumph of the innovating. 
Ceesar was an innovator, Brutus a 
conservative. But the cause of free- 
dom was certainly with Brutus, and 
not with Cesar. In democratic re- 
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publics, we may, indeed, fairly 
assume that the liberties their in- 
stitutions comprise are opposed to 
innovation. Thus, the American 
constitution presents a check to all 
tamperings with its main principles, 
which no existent constitutional 
monarchy has secured. The consti- 
tution of the United States cannot 
be legally altered by the votes of a 
mere majority. Such alteration 
requires the votes of two-thirds of 
the Assembly. So, more or less, in 
every community where a consider- 
able degree of political freedom is 
possessed by the people, experi- 
ments which seem to involve any 
hazards to the duration of the lib- 
erties existing, though proffered as 
extensions and accelerants of their 
action, may be regarded, by the most 
devoted friends of a people’s free- 
dom, with the same disfavour with 
which the trustee for the enjoyers 
of a solid estate would listen to 
proposals to hazard punctual rents 
and solid acres for shares in a 
company which offers 20 per cent 
and the chances of bankruptcy. 

It is with liberty as with all else 
worth having in life. The first 
thing is to get it, the next thing 
is to keep it, the third thing is to 
increase what we have. But if we 
are not without common prudence, 
our wariness in speculation is in 
proportion to the amount of the 
property we already possess. In 
desperate circumstances it is worth 
hazarding a shilling to gain a plum. 
In affluence it is not worth hazard- 
ing a plum to gain a shilling. 

“Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
says, not unwisely, the young dare- 
devil who can scarcely be worse 
off than he is. “ Venture all and 
have nothing,” says, at least as 
wisely, the middle-aged millionaire, 
besieged by ingenious projectors, 
who, proving to his complete satis- 
faction that English funds yield 
but a small interest, invite him to 
exchange his stock in consols for 
shares in the wonderful diamond- 
mines just discovered in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

Why do English funds yield us but 
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34 per cent, when we can get twice as 
much in the Spanish, and almost 
thrice as much in the Turkish? 
Simply because, though the interest 
is smaller, the capital is more se- 
cure. 

The capital of English freedom 
is the accumulation of centuries ; 
and the interest derived from it, as 
compared with that of younger free 
states, is to be computed at the 
difference between the rent of soil 
lately wrung from the wilderness, 
and that which is paid for the 
building-ground of cities. 

I am, and, as long as [I live, I be- 
lieve I shall be, a passionate lover 
of freedom. Individually, freedom 
is the vital necessity of my being. 
I cannot endure to cripple my per- 
sonal freedom for anything less 
than my obligation to duty. What 
I, as man, thus prize for myself, I 
assume that each community of men 
should no less ardently prize. 

Now, a man will develop his uses, 
and tend towards the nearest ap- 
proach to the perfectibility of his 
being, in proportion as freedom and 
duty so harmonise in hismotivesand 
actions, that, in his ordinary course 
of life, he can scarcely distinguish 
one from the other. If I desire and 
will to do that which I ought to do, 
and desire and will not to do that 
which I ought not to do, my free- 
dom and my duty are practically 
one—my restraints are in reality the 
essential properties of my own na- 
ture. If, for instance, the principle 
of honour has become part and 
parcel of my mind, I cannot pick 
pockets —the law against picking 
pockets is no restraint on me. If 
the law permitted me to do so, I 
still should not and could not pick 
a pocket. 

As it is with a man, so it is with 
a state—that state will be the best 
in which liberty and order so, as it 
were, fuse into each other, that the 
conditions prescribed by order are 
not felt as restraints on liberty. 

And as with a man so with a 
state ; the amalgamation of freedom 
and duty is the unconscious result 
of habit—the custom of liberty in- 
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corporates with its motives and ac- 
tions the custom of order. 

Any violent or sudden change in 
the conditions of this marriage-bond 
between freedom and duty must in- 
flict a shock on their union. If the 
habitual use of my freedom in cer- 
tain directions has always led me 
to a definite course of duties, you 
cannot abruptly alter those duties 
but what you must impair my free- 
dom. 

Thus where the mind of a nation 
has been so formed by its insti- 
tutions that all the restraints im- 
posed by law are made by custom 
consentaneous to the normal opera- 
tions of liberty, you cannot raise 
up new institutions, enforcing re- 
straints to which liberty is unfamil- 
iar, but what you sow the seeds of a 
quarrel between liberty and order. 

Hence even a mere change of dy- 
nasty, though in itself it may be the 
best for liberty and order in a later 
generation, will often sever liberty 
and order for the generation on 
which it is brought to bear. 

The introduction of the Guelphs 
to the exclusion of the Stuarts was 
no doubt a fortunate event for the 
ultimate destinies of the British na- 
tion. But, for the then living race, 
it shocked the liberty of those who 
honoured the old line, and imperil- 
led order to those who preferred the 
new. 

Although the laws went on the 
same under George the Guelph as 
under Anne the Stuart—although 
scarcely one in ten thousand of 
those whom the change disaffected 
could have been worse off or better 
off for the name of the king on the 
throne—still what was loyalty to one 
part of the people seemed treason 
to the other part. The result was re- 
bellion in those who conceived that 
their liberty of choice in the election 
of their sovereign was aggrieved ; 
and, so far as we can judge, that re- 
bellion would have been successful 
if Charles Edward had marched upon 
London instead of retreating from 

Derby. Had the rebellion been 
successful, those over whom it tri- 
umphed would have thought their 
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liberty aggrieved. Time is the only 
reconciler—that is, change ceases 
to interrupt the union of liberty 
and order when it ceases to be felt 
as change, and when custom has 
again brought about the union 
which the infringement of custom 
had severed. 

But where, instead of a dynasty, 
it is a change of institutions, affect- 
ing all the habitual relationships 
between duty and freedom in 
the minds of citizens, the danger, 
if less violent, is likely to prove 
more mortal to the wellbeing 
of the community. Freedom, and 
all its noblest consequences in the 
development of intellectual riches, 
may, we will say for the sake 
of argument, be equally operative 
under a constitutional monarchy or 
a well-educated democracy. But if 
all the habits of political thought 
and motive have been formed under 
the one, they could not be transfer- 
red to the other without that revo- 
lution of the entire system which 
no organised body can long survive. 
If I were an American, I should 
regard as the worst affliction that 
could befall my country the sub- 
stitution for democracy, with all its 
faults, of a constitutional monarchy, 
with all its merits; because my 
countrymen would have been accus- 
tomed to associate their elementary 
ideas of liberty with republican in- 
stitutions: So, being an English- 
man, I should regard it as the worst 
affliction that could befall my 
countrymen, to substitute for con- 
stitutional monarchy a democratic 
republic ; because all their habits 
of mind are formed on the notion 
that liberty, on the whole, is safer, 
and the dignity of life is higher, 
where the institutions essential to 
the duration of constitutional mon- 
archy make the representatives of 
the public interests other than the 
paid servants of a class that must 
of necessity be the least educated 
and the most excitable. 

The favourite reproach to a con- 
servative policy is, that it is not in 
favour of progress. But there is 
nothing in a conservative policy 
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antagonistic to progress; on the 
contrary, resistance to progress is 
destructive to conservatism. 

Political conservatism can but 
seek the health and longevity of the 
political body it desires to conserve. 
To a state, progress is as essential as 
exercise istoaman. Buta state has 
this advantage over aman, that while 
it is in robust health its mere exer- 
cise must, of necessity, be progress. 
If Science is always experimenting, 
if Art is always inventing, if Com- 
merce is always exchanging, if looms 
are always at work, the state cannot 
fail to make progress ; whereas I, as 
individual man, cannot say that my 
habitual walk is always in the di- 
rection of a journey towards objects 
yet unreached, or my habitual occu- 
pation in my study necessarily con- 
ducive to the discovery of a new 
truth. 

A nation’s habitual employment, 
while the nation is in health, is, 
then, of necessity reproductive ; a 
man’s is not. 

Therefore a true conservative po- 
licy is for a nation the policy of pro- 
gress, because without exercise the 
body politic would languish and 
die ; and with exercise it must, if 
in health, augment the resources 
which furnish strength against ex- 
ternal enemies, and, by widening 
the markets of labour, interest a 
wider range of citizens in the main- 
tenance of domestic order. 

But progress does not mean trans- 
formation; it means the advance 
towards the fullest development 
of forces of which any given human 
organisation, whether it be a man’s 
or a society's, is capable. What 
is progress in one state may be 
paralysis to another. Each state 
is an integral unity ; it has, when 
free, not otherwise—as man, when 
free, not otherwise—the powers 
within itself to improve all the fa- 
culties which it takes from birth. 
It cannot, any more than a man can 
do, alter its whole idiosyncrasies 
into those of another organised 
unity which you present to it asa 
model. 

Suppose you had said to Shake- 


speare, “ Friend, you have consider- 
able talents; do not throw them 
away on the contemptible occupa- 
tion of a play-writer. Be a philo- 
sopher. Look at your contemporary 
Bacon: how much higher is his 
fame and his station than yours! 
You are ambitious of progress—be 
a Bacon !” 

If Shakespeare had listened to 
your advice he would not have been 
a Shakespeare, and it is my belief 
that he would not have been a 
Bacon. If, on the other hand, you 
had said to Bacon, “ Friend, you 
have very great genius, especially 
in the study of nature. But see 
how all schools of philesophy 
perish. You are destroying the 
authority of Aristotle, to be destroy- 
ed yourself by some other bold 
guesser hereafter. Poets alone are 
sure of immortality ; they are the 
truest diviners of nature. You 
put down Aristotle, but who can 
put down Horace? He who writes 
prose builds his temple to Fame in 
rubble; he who writes verse builds it 
in granite. Write poems—poetry is 
clearly a progress from prose. Write 
a tragedy out of one of those novels 
on your table, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
or ‘ Othello.’ ” 

Had Bacon taken your advice, he 
would not have been a Bacon: my 
belief. is that he would never have 
been a Shakespeare. It is the same 
with states ; the more highly they 
are gifted in one development of 
faculties, the less it would be pro- 
gress to turn aside to another. Each 
leading state in civilised Europe 
has its idiosyncrasies ; its real pro- 
gress is in developing those idio- 
syncrasies; its real annihilation of 
its own highest attributes would be 
to exchange its own for the idio- 
syncrasies of another state. 

Conservatism, rightly considered, 
is the policy which conserves the 
body politic in the highest condi- 
tion of health. of which it is capable, 
compatible with longevity. I make 
that reserve, because I may for a 
season attain to a higher condition 
of muscular strength by putting my- 
self under a trainer, or scaling the 
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Swiss mountains; but in so doing I 
may sow the germs of some malady 
which may shorten my life. 

Conservatism accepts cheerfully 
the maxim of Bentham, “the great- 
est happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” provided it may add this in- 
dispensable condition, “for the 
longest period of time.” The 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number may consist, for the mo- 
ment, in the greatest number hav- 
ing their own way in something 
which will be their greatest misery 
in the long-run. The greatest 
number in the reign of King 
James I. thought it was especial 
happiness to put to death the old 
women whom they believed to be 
witches. The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number on board 
a ship may be, for the moment, 
to get at the rum-barrels, and 
shoot down the captain who stands 
in their way. But it is not for the 
greatest happiness of any popula- 
tion, in the long-run, to admit 
sanguinary superstitions into their 
criminal code, nor for the greatest 
happiness of a crew, in the long- 
run, to get drunk and to murder 
their captain. 

Duration is an essential element 
of all plans for happiness, private 
or public ; and conservatism looks 
to the durable in all its ideas of 
improvement. 

But duration means the duration 
of a something definite in politics ; 
that something is the body poli- 
tic—the Nation. A conservative 
party must be national, or it is 
nothing. 

Now, in politics there are two 
grand theories, each antagonistic 
to all principles mean and sel- 
fish. The one theory is Philan- 
thropy, the other Patriotism —a 
care for the whole human race, or 
a care for the whole community 
to which we belong. The tend- 
ency of the more popular party 
will be towards the first, the tend- 
ency of the less popular party 
towards the last. In the popular 
Sentiment of masses, the cause of 
fellow-men creates more enthusiasm 


than the interests of fellow-country- 
men. Oligarchies, on the other 
hand, have small regard for man- 
kind in the concrete, but aré cap- 
able of great enthusiasm for a state. 
It is difficult to conceive more pas- 
sionate devotion for a state than 
was shown by the oligarchies of 
Sparta and Venice. In communi- 
ties which admit to the masses a 
large share of political power, a 
conservative statesman must con- 
sult that sentiment of universal 
philanthropy which in itself is 
noble—but not at the hazard of 
the state, which must be his first 
care. Masses could easily be led 
to a war against some absolute. 
sovereign oppressing his subjects— 
oligarchies in alliance with the 
sovereign might assist him to 
oppress his subjects. The conser- 
vative statesman of a free country 
remains neutral. It is not for the 
good of his country to lavish blood 
and treasure on the internal quar- 
rels of other countries. By here 
consulting Patriotism, he in truth 
advances Philanthropy, for it is to 
the benefit of all nations that each 
nation should settle its own quarrels 
for itself. 

Patriotism is a safer principle, 
both for a state and the human 
race, than Philanthropy. Sancho 
Panza administering his island is 
a better model than Don Quixote 
sallying forth to right the ways of 
the universe. 

Philanthropy, like glory, is a 
circle in the water, 


‘¢ Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought.” 


But an enlightened love of country 
comprehends the objects of Philan- 
thropy, without making Philan- 
thropy its avowed object. That 
is to say,a man who has an en- 
lightened love for his country will 
seek to identify its interests with 
a just and humane policy — with 
scrupulous faith in the fulfilment 
of engagements—with a respect, as 
inviolably preserved toward weak 
as toward strong powers—not only 
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of the law, but of the comity, of 
nations ; and thus, in a word, he 
will strive to render the well- 
being of the state to which he 
belongs conducive to the catholic 
and enduring interests of the 
varied communities of mankind. 
But just as an individual would 
become an intolerable plague to 
his neighbours if he were always 
interfering with their domestic 
affairs, though with the best in- 
tentions ; so a weak state would be- 
come ridiculous, and a strong state 
tyrannical, if, under the pretext of 
general philanthropy, it sought to 
force its own notions of right or 
wrong, of liberty or order, upon 
states not subjected to its sove- 
reignty. As it is only through self- 
development that any community 
can mature its own elements of hap- 
piness or grandeur, so non-interven- 
tion is in truth the policy not more 
of wisdom than of respect for hu- 
manity, without which love for hu- 
manity is an intermeddling mischief- 
maker. Nevertheless, where the 
internal feuds of any one nation 
assume a character so formidable 
as to threaten the peace of other 
nations, intervention may become 
the necessity of self-preservation. 
But the plea of self- preservation 
should be irrefragably a sound one, 
and not, as it usually is, an excuse 
for self-aggrandisement, in profit- 
ing by the dissensions which the 
intermeddler foments for his own 
crafty ends. 

It has been a question frequently 
discussed of late, and by no means 
satisfactorily settled, how far non- 
interference in the domestic feuds of 
other nations admits of the frank 
expression of opinion—the freedom 
of remonstrance—the volunteered 
suggestion of a policy. But in 
free communities it would be ut- 
terly impossible for a minister to 
refrain from conveying to a foreign 
government the public sentiment 
of his country. The popular cham- 
ber would not allow him to be 
silent where a popular cause seemed 
at stake. To express opinions— 
to address remonstrances—are acts 


in themselves perfectly compatible 
with friendship, provided the tone 
be friendly. But for one government 
to volunteer, in detail, schemes of 
policy for the adoption of another 
independent government, is seldom 
a prudent venture. It is too cal- 
culated to wound the dignity of the 
state advised, not to provoke an 
answer which wounds the dignity 
of the state advising. Exceptions 
may arise, but they should be re- 
garded with great caution. For 
there is scarcely an exception that 
does not engender on both sides 
those resentments of mortified self- 
esteem which, if they do not suffice 
to create war at once, render states 
more disposed to find excuses for 
war later. 

Political freedom is, or ought to 
be, the best guarantee for the safety 
and continuance of spiritual, men- 
tal, and civil freedom. It is the 
combination of numbers to secure 
the liberty of each one. 

Therefore, as each community is 
a life in itself, so each community, 
to be free, should be independent 
of others. 

Every state, to be independent, 
must contain the elements of a 
power sufficient, under all existent 
circumstances, without it and with- 
in, to maintain itself. 

It may not, if a small and weak 
state, be able in itself to stand 
against any one powerful aggressive 
neighbour, but it may so enlist the 
interests of all its neighbours, that 
if one attacks it, all the others 
will combine to defend it. This is 
the case of Switzerland. All Europe 
has this interest in Switzerland— 
that it would be unsafe for Europe 
that Switzerland should be engulfed 
either by Austria or by France. 
The interest of Europe guarantees 
the independence of Switzerland. 

Non-intervention is the cardinal 
law of conservatism, which enjoins 
to every community self-preserva- 
tion. It is this law which must de- 
termine a conservative policy in 
foreign wars, or alliances for mutual 
defence. 

The first invasion of the French 
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frontiers, with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s manifesto, may have been in 
itself right or wrong, but cannot be 
excused by any of the principles 
which guide a conservative policy ; 
because the first immutable neces- 
sity of any state that would con- 
serve its own independence, is to 
admit of no special pleading to 
show that the independence of any 
sovereign state can be morally in- 
terfered with, so long as its action 
is confined to its own boundaries. 

But the league of the European 
monarchies against the first Napo- 
leon was a conservative action, be- 
cause the first Napoleon threatened 
all those monarchies, and virtually 
invaded each the moment he in- 
vaded one, without other pretext 
than such as Force can always forge 
for the vindication of conquest. 

Alliances tending to check any 
one state from invading others are 
the natural precaution of a conser- 
vative policy. The choice of such 
alliances, the conditions to which 
they pledge us, are questions not of 
principle, but of expediency ; they 
belong not to ail time, but to each 
time, bringing forth its own mu- 
table causes of apprehension. And 
here for statesmanship there can 
be no precise rule, because in time 
there is no exact precedent. 

To sum up :—The true conserva- 
tive policy in any given state is in 
self-preservation ; and self-preserva- 
tion does not confine itself to the 
mere care for existence, but extends 
to all that can keep the body politic 
in the highest state of health and 
vigour: therefore progress and de- 
velopment of forces are essential to 
self-preservation. But according to 
a conservative policy, such progress 
and such development will always 
be encouraged with a due regard to 
the idiosyncratic character of a state, 
such as it has been made by time and 
circumstance —to the institutions 
which have not only become en- 
deared to it by custom, but have con- 
tributed to consolidate the national 
unity by forming and systematising 
the national spirit and mind. 
conservative policy in England will 


favour peace, if only because Eng- 
land is essentially a commercial com- 
monwealth, and its real sinews of 
strength are in its financial re- 
sources. War exposes commerce to 
hazard, and financial resources to 
an indefinite drain. But, even upon 
that ground, a conservative policy 
cannot accept peace at all hazards, 
because no commerce would be long 
safe under a flag dishonoured or 
despised. A conservative policy in 
England would vigilantly guard our 
maritime power, and spare no cost 
necessary to maintain a navy supe- 
rior to that of any other single Eu- 
ropean Power; but it would regard 
with great jealousy any attempt to 
maintain, in England itself, more 
than the well-disciplined nucleus 
and framework of a standing army. 
It has to conserve political liberty 
as the most precious of all heir- 
looms; and a nation once recon- 
ciled to the maintenance of large 
standing armies, submits its liberties 
to the mercy of accident. A state 
must, for durability, as I have said, 
conserve its special national char- 
acter; and the national character of 
England will be lost whenever it 
shall see with apathy large standing 
armies within its own shores. One 
of the obvious advantages of mili- 
tary colonies is the facility they 
afford for maintaining therein such 
military strength as may be neces- 
sary for the protection of the em- 
pire, without quartering large bodies 
of troops in England, to the danger 
of freedom ; and therefore it is a 
very shallow view of Imperial po- 
licy, to ascribe solely to our colonial 
wants the military forces kept in 
colonies, and exclaim “See what 
these colonies cost us!” If we had 
no troops in colonies, we must either 
be without adequate military force, 
or we must obtain such adequate 
military force at the risk of freedom, 
by collecting and converging it into 
garrisons at home. 

Lastly, the statesman who would 
maintain a conservative policy for 
England has always to bear in mind 
that any state which attains to a 
wealth, an influence, a grandeur 
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disproportioned to its native popu- 
lation, or the extent of its native 
dominion, owes its rank rather to 
causes that may be called compli- 
cated and artificial than to causes 
simple and natural. The prosperity 
and power of France recover with 
a bound after numerous shocks 
upon internal order and commercial 
credit. But a single one of such 
shocks might suffice to destroy for a 
century, perhaps for ever, the rank 
of England among first-rate Powers ; 
and therefore, English statesmen 


have to consider many political ° 


questions, not only on their own 
abstract merits, but with due regard 
to their collateral bearings upon the 
national wellbeing. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that in England a 
truly conservative politician, though 
without any undue apprehension 
of revolutionary tendencies among 
the bulk of the population, would 
seek to preserve the preponderating 
electoral power among the middle 
classes ; because with them there is, 
upon the whole, a larger amount 
of education and forethought than 
could be reasonably expected from 
numbers subsisting upon manual 
labour. But as free nations are 


governed either by the preponder- 
ance of numbers or by the ascend- 
ancy of cultivated intelligence, so 
a conservative policy, if it do not 
maintain itself in power by the 
first, must seek to conciliate and 
identify itself with the second. It 
should have no fear of the calm 
spread of knowledge; its real an- 
tagonist is in the passionate force 
of ignorance. As it seeks to de- 
velop in the state whatever is best 
for the state’s preservation in its 
highest form of integral unity, so 
certainly it should befriend and fos- 
ter all the intellectual powers which 
enrich and adorn a state—seeking, 
irrespectively of class, to honour 
and ally itself with all that ennobles 
the people it guards. It should be 
the friend of commerce, of art, of 
science, of letters, and should care- 
fully keep open every vista by 
which merit can win its way to dis- 
tinction ; for the best mode to aris- 
tocratise the sentiment of a popu- 
lation is to revere, as the finest 
element of aristocracy, every merit 
which, conquering obstacles of birth 
and fortune, rises up into distinc- . 
tion, and adds a new dignity to the 
nation itself. 


NO. XXVII.—THOUGHTS ON POLITICS, 


Distinguish carefully between 
what it is wise to think and what 
it is wisdom todo. As a philoso- 
pher you may advance the cause of 
mankind in constructing theories 
of a perfect government, by which 
you would destroy a nation could 
you put them into immediate prac- 
tice. A profound writer seeks to 
say what has never been said be- 
fore ; a profound statesman is loth 
to legislate till all that can be said 
upon the subject has been said. 
The first opens the case of truth— 
the last sums up after all the evi- 
dence is put in. Thetime at which 
to deliver judgment is not regulated 
by the pendulum, for nations go by 
the weather-glass, and not by the 
clock. 

In the constitution of man, what 


we call disease is the effort of na- 
ture to recover health. The mor- 
bid elements have been at work 
unperceived during the time we 
fancied ourselves well. So it is 
with states ; the violent disorder 
is a struggle for the dislodgment 
of morbid matter. True; but in 
both the effort for recovery may 
kill. The worst sign for the man 
is when, in despair of the physician, 
he calls in the quack; the worst 
sign for the state is when it dis- 
misses the statesman to trust in the 
demagogue. 


The most common death of lib- 
erty is suicide. 


Whenever liberty and order are 
formally arrayed against each other, 
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order must eventually triumph ; and 
if the strife be long and bloody, 
despotism will be invariably ac- 
cepted as the firmest assertor of 
order. If there:had been no Brutus, 
there could have been no Augustus. 
The populace seeks to destroy what- 
ever it has been accustomed to re- 
gard as its counterpoise without 
consideration of the consequences. 
Thus the Roman populace assented 
to the dictatorship of Ceesar in its 
habitual strife against its counter- 
poise in the aristocracy represented 
by Pompey. It conceived that it 
obtained a triumph for freedom 
when the flower of the patricians 
perished at Pharsalia and Philippi, 
and consummated the victory of the 
multitude by establishing the rule 
of the autocrat. 

Popular representation in a com- 
munity should be preceded by local 
self-government. We lay deep and 
sure foundations for the freedom of 
a people when we secure free mu- 
nicipalities to the subdivisions of 
an empire. And on these founda- 
tions the throne even of an absolute 
monarch may still rest for a con- 
siderable time, because, in propor- 
tion as men are left to enjoy the 
liberty of making their own laws 
and choosing their own magistrates 
in their immediate circle of action, 
the more willingly they submit to 
the sovereign authority under which 
that liberty is exercised. Besides, 
in free municipalities there must 
necessarily spring up rival parties. 
Suppose a town in which the vast 
majority of the burgesses are demo- 
cratic, but in which the offices are 
appointed by the centralising sove- 
reign executive, the democratic spi- 
rit will be sure some day or other 


to find a revolutionary vent against: 


the sovereign executive itself. Re- 
move this central authority—open 
to all the burgesses by popular 
election all the offices through 
which the affairs of the town are 
administered—let the most demo- 
cratic of the citizens be the first 
officers elected,—the ambition of 
the rest will form a party against 
them, and in a few years the law 
VOL. XCIV.—NO, DLXXVI. 
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of competition alone will create an 
anti-democratical party. Where two 
or more parties are thus called into 
existence, neither can govern in the 
long-run without a check from its 
antagonist, and institutions rarely 
perish so long as they take repair 
from one party and defence from 
another. 

The Roman Empire, in spite of 
its inherent weakness and odious 
vices, maintained its hold over its 
subjects by leaving to towns so 
large a share of self-government. 
When the Empire perished the 
municipalities remained, and out of 
them grew the free republics of the 
middle ages. 

The freedom of the press is the 
most popular institution in Great 
Britain, and we are apt to estimate 
the liberty of other nations accord- 
ing to the licence permitted to its 
journals. But we ourselves do not 
permit the free expression of opinion 
through organs in which that ex- 
pression is not familiarised to our 
habits. No play that treated of 
political affairs or public character 
with the frankness of a newspaper 
could appear on our boards. For 
this distinction between a play and 
a newspaper, no doubt, there are 
excellent reasons, to which excel- 
lent answers could be given. But 
when all is said, this simple truth 
would remain :—That legislators, 
however bold, do not volunteer 
vents for opinion not demanded by 
the public; and a public, however 
free, do not vehemently insist upon 
vents for opinion which custom has 
not rendered essential to their no- 
tions of freedom. This considera- 
tion should make us more forbear- 
ing to foreign governments—such as 
the Italian, in which a free press 
is as unfamiliar an experiment as a 
free stage is with us. 

A free debating chamber is the 
only safety-valve for the popular 
excitement which can be occa- 
sioned by the action of a free press. 
Even with us the public would be 
constantly misled upon public af- 
fairs and the characters and actions 
of leading politicians, if a Minister 

2F 
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could not be questioned vivd voce in 
Parliament. Where a state is not 
ripe for unshackled freedom of de- 
bate, it is, therefore, not ripe for 
unshackled freedom of the press. 
But freedom of debate once estab- 
lished, the freedom of the press 
must inevitably follow ; and each 
acting on the other to the joint 
security of both, the result, in 
well-ordered states, is an insensi- 
ble check to the licentiousness of 
either. For it is the very function 
of the press to be a critic on the 
debate, and the necessity of debate 
to be an emendator of the press. 
And any constitutional government 
which, by corrupting the one, trans- 
fers to the other a disproportion- 
ate influence over public opinion, 
destroys its own surest safeguard. 
Thus the throne of Louis Philippe 
was doomed when the French press 
obtained over public opinion an 
influence denied to the representa- 
tive Chamber, from the belief that 
the press was honest and the Cham- 
bervenal. The chief political power 
of the press is concentred in its 
daily journals ; but however honest 
and however able the journalism 
of any given state or time may be, 
its very nature necessitates animat- 
ed appeals to the passion of the 
day, without that deliberate con- 
sideration of consequences to be 
felt in the morrow, which is the 
proper care of legislative assemblies 
when wisely constituted. Journal- 
ism is therefore in itself more fit- 
ted to destroy bad governments 
than to construct foundations for 
good ones. And thus, where jour- 
nalism is potent upon popular ac- 
tion, and the representative as- 
sembly comparatively disregarded, 
political changes will be charac- 
terised by abundant energy and 
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defective forethought. As the agent 
of the day, journalism does but 
the work of the day—the work 
of the morrow is left for the men 
of the morrow. But where the 
law of reaction has not been taken 
into account, the men of the mor- 
row are seized with alarm at the 
work: which was lauded the day 
before. What was called the rea- 
soning of freedom when a some- 
thing is to be pulled down, is 
called the madness of licence when 
a something is to be built up. And 
the press which assisted to a revo- 
lution that threatens the men of 
the morrow with anarchy, is sure 
to be silenced by the first revolution 
which promises restoration to order. 

The commencement of civilisa- 
tion is in the desire of individual 
possession; and in proportion as 
civilisation spreads, that desire be- 
comes its prevailing passion. Secu- 
rity of property is thus more valued 
in highly-civilised communities 
than even security of life. Men 


will shed their blood, for some 
cause they scarcely comprehend, at 


the bidding of a sovereign, to whom 
they would not concede the illegal 
tax of a shilling. 

Foreign wars, however unpopu- 
lar, never, or rarely, produce intes- 
tine rebellion. But the financial 
distress which follows a war the 
most popular, is the most dangerous 
cause of revolutions. 

Every form of government in 
which the expenditure habitually 
exceeds the revenue, is doomed to 
undergo a vital change. The more 
hopelessly the finances are disor- 
dered, the more violent in all proba- 
bility the change. Thus despotic 
governments may become democra- 
tised, and republican institutions 
may become monarchical, 


LVENVOI. 


Here ends the series of Essays 
to which I have given the general 
name of Caxtoniana ; for the sub- 
jects of most of them suggested 
themselves to me while embodying 


in the form of romance that expe- 
rience of the world we live in which 
is expressed in the novels ascribed 
to Pisistratus Caxton. 

And as the subjects thus sug- 
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gested could find no adequate scope 
in the orderly treatment of narra- 
tive fiction, they have been, herein, 
followed out in their own wayward 
tracks of discourse ; suggesting in 
their turn cther themes for spe- 
culation or criticism, in the old- 
fashioned field of belles lettres to 
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which this mixed kind of Essay 
belongs. 

So, at last, the Caxtoniana have 
swelled into volumes, now dismissed 
to their fate. May they find some 
modest place in the shelves that make 
room for the fictions to which they 
trace their origin and owetheirname! 





SHERIDAN 


EVEN if we wrote with the affec- 
tionate partiality of a friend, or 
that spirit of partisanship which 
creeps upon the biographer, we 
should still be unable to represent 
the ‘ Dramatic Works of Sheridan 
Knowles’ as having any title to a 
permanent place in the literature of 
England. They were written for 
the stage, and will be forgotten 
when they cease to be acted. A 
few passages of poetic beauty, and 
many of grave earnest power, might 
be selected from them ; but this is 
not enough to secure a standing- 
room for any length of time on the 
shelves of our crowded libraries. 
But Sheridan Knowles was enabled 
to obtain a hearing for himself in 
his own day and generation, and 
this is more than every man can 
accomplish. And no man who has 
accomplished this is altogether un- 
worthy of a critical attention. We 
have not, on this occasion, with 
flourish of trumpets, to open the 
temple of Fame to some new claim- 
ant of poetic immortality. But here 
was one who wrought zealously and 
earnestly in his vocation. It seems 
fit thatsome valedictory word should 
be spoken ; and we should have 
spoken it before, if, in the great 
multitude of subjects that oppress 
us, we could have found an oppor- 
tunity. It seems fit that we should 
bid him farewell, even though we 
should bid farewell to his writings 


KNOWLES. 


at the same time; we would not 
wish that the curtain should fall on 
both in perfect silence. 

There is a well-understood dis- 
tinction between the Playwright 
and the Dramatist. By the drama- 
tist we mean a poet who writes for 
the theatre, or in that form which 
the theatre has sanctioned ; by the 
playwright we understand a man 
who may succeed perfectly in put- 
ting a story upon the stage, and 
writing a dialogue which actors 
may make very effective, but to 
whom, nevertheless, we do notaccord 
the title of poet. Now Sheridan 
Knowles is more playwright than 
dramatist, but he is not wholly the 
playwright ; nor, on the other hand, 
is he a very able’ playwright, for 
both plot and dialogue are often 
defective when judged by the re- 
quirements of the stage. It would 
have been better, perhaps, for him, 
if he could have made a fair bar- 
gain with the Fates, and relinquished 
what little he had of the poet in his 
composition, for a more complete 
mastery of his business as a play- 
wright. But so stands the account 
with him : while he often wrote un- 
skilfully for the stage, he also some- 
times wrote so well as to make us 
regret that, with the failure of his 
piece, all the labour and talent 
— on it were irremediably 
ost. 

How is it that we have learnt to 
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draw this distinction between the 
literature of the stage and all other 
literature? A play may be very 
successful, and yet by no means 
worth reading. Few people take 
the trouble to read the successful 
play of the season, and only the 
theatrical critic cares to discuss its 
merits ; and yet the highest poetry 
we have was written for the stage, 
and, moreover, still holds possession 
of the stage. How it came to be 
written for the stage has been often 
explained by the simple fact that, 
in olden times, the printed book 
had not yet superseded all other 
modes of communication between 
the thinking man and the outer 
world. The book is incomparably 
the best vehicle for whatever de- 
mands a close and earnest attention 
forits comprehension, and the higher 
thinker will now always have re- 
course to it. But the poet in olden 
time who wanted a large audience 
found it in the theatre; and the 
poet, and every man of genius, lies 
under the necessity of uttering him- 
self forth to the world ; he does not 
calculate what is wanted by others, 
but whatever is fermenting in his 
own mind, that he must in some 
way deliver hirhself of. It was 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
that made the theatre what it was 
in their day; it was no specific de- 
mand from pit or gallery that occa- 
sioned the specific supply. The au- 
dience received what the poet gave ; 
and if he gave over-measure, neither 
he nor they had yet come to any pre- 
cise calculation as to what might be 
easily or advantageously dispensed 
with. If any of this over-measure 
still keeps possession of the stage, 
let it be remembered that people 
have read their Shakespeare before 
they see it acted. The most intel- 
ligent audience in the world would 
be at a loss to appreciate what was 
subtle or profound in a play heard 
for the first time. But we all de- 
rive a new pleasure from hearing 
favourite passages which we have 
already studied, enunciated with 
éomplete histrionic effect. Already 
familiar with every thought and al- 
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most every expression of our Ham- 
lets and our Lears, we are able to 
give ourselves up entirely to the 
delight of a skilful representation. 
Those who heard these tragedies 
for the first time seized upon the 
salient points, and found in these 
sufficient to make them highly at- 
tractive ; but they could not have 
had the same high enjoyment that 
awaits a modern audience when 
the same dramas are now fitly re- 
presented. 

This leads us to a remark which, 
in justice to the stage, ought not to 
be omitted. It is true that a play 
written expressly for the stage may 
have its chance of success dimin- 
ished by certain high qualities of 
poetic thought and diction. But if 
such a play, otherwise suitable to 
the theatre, succeeded also as a 
written drama, and were extensively 
read, those very qualities which on 
its first representation might even 
tend to impede its success, would 
establish it as a permanent favour- 
ite with the public. The audience, 
no longer taxed to any extraordinary 
and indeed impossible effort of at- 
tention, would welcome the loftiest 
strains of their nowestimated dram- 
atist. Perhaps the only way in 
which a drama of highest excellence 
is likely to be added to our national 
repertory, is by the poet first writ- 
ing for the reading public, with the * 
purpose also of producing a piece 
fit for representation. Had the ‘Sar- 
danapalus’ of Byron, for instance, 
been only a little more adapted to 
the stage, it might have become a 
popular piece. And this, too, might 
have been the case with the ‘ Cenci’ 
of Shelley, if the subject had not 
been so revolting. How a man of 
pure and noble aspirations could 
have selected so detestable a theme 
for a highly-finished drama, has 
been always a great perplexity to 
us. And, again, who would not 
have been delighted to hear the 
strong, chaste, and manly strains of 
‘Philip van Artevelde’ well de- 
livered by a Macready, if only the 
drama had been shaped for the 
stage? He who writes directly and 
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immediately for the theatre, whose 
sole object is the success of his 
piece, is not likely, we fear, to give 
us anything of the highest order of 
merit—anything which the world 
will not very willingiy let die. 
Sheridan Knowles stood exactly 
in this predicament : he wrote ex- 
pressly for the stage; immediate 
success with the pit of a theatre 
was his very object. To that he 
had to apply whatever talent he 
possessed. He had to study the 
business and traditions of the stage 
—to learn what, from year to year, 
had pleased the pit, or what at least 
the pit had been accustomed to 
tolerate. It would not have been 
very safe for him, even if he had 
been so disposed, to go back, as it 
were, alone to human life, with 
nothing to guide him but his own 
intuitions or sympathies. It is 
stage-life, as well as human life, 
that he must study and depict. 
And how strange a thing is this 
stage-life! What strange loves and 
hates, virtues and vices, ambitions 
and heroisms of all kinds, are seen 
moving about in this mimic world! 
If the stage does hold a mirror up 
to nature, it is one of those convex 
mirrors which produce very pretty 
pictures at times, very distinct, 
wherein many objects are gathered 
into a little space which the eye at 
once takes in (one secret of the 
pleasure both of the convex mirror 
and the work of art); but there is 
always some distortion ; the pro- 
portions are never true. Love and 
ambition, as seen in this mirror, as- 
sume the most distracting forms. 
Every ambitious man seems to have 
sold himself to the devil, and sold 
his reason first of all—sold himself 
piecemeal—in order that he may 
stalk before us clothed in purple, 
and have the exquisite gratification 
of saying to his body-guard, “ Take 
me that man and kill him!” This 
is the ordinary type of kingly am- 
bition. As to love, its perfection 
is to be utterly irrational. That the 
amorous hero loves at first sight is 
to be expected, and is permissible. 
Many men love at first sight, and 
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some there are who repeat the feat 
day afterday. But the stage-lover, 
whose passion is but eye-deep, 
nevertheless loves with the con- 
stancy of a martyr. His is a 
passion which starts into existence 
like the lightning, but which 
flames persistent as the sun in 
heaven! Ye powers of Fate or 
Chance! ye can do nothing against 
it. There may be every reason in 
the world not to love—loss of for- 
tune, loss of friends, loss of self- 
respect ; and the lady herself may 
be false as she is fair—there is 
every reason not to love, therefore 
he loves the more pertinaciously, 
and exacts louder and still louder 
plaudits for his miraculous con- 
stancy. 

One would naturally suppose that 
what seems improbable when told 
to us, would be a still more flagrant 
improbability when acted. But it 
is not so; it is quite otherwise. 
The fact that a living man is there, 
speaking and moving before us, 
carries away our credence for the 
moment. Seeing is believing. We 
tremble for the madman before us, 
or laugh at his preposterous folly ; 
but that he exists is manifest. We 
do not take the trouble at the time 
of reasoning him out of existence— 
of proving that he is, and must be, 
anonentity. He asserts his reality 
to our very senses of sight and 
hearing. And this explains what 
we must all have observed, that 
many broad farces please upon the 
stage, which simply offend by their 
extravagance if-we attempt to read 
them. When we read the printed 
book, we think of the author, 
and wonder that he could devise 
such improbable stuff; when we 
see the piece acted, the same ex- 
travagance makes us roar with 
laughter, because our incredulity is 
fairly overcome, and we think of 
nothing but the actual fool, or the 
intense absurdity before us. 

Sheridan Knowles was not what 
we should describe as a born 
dramatist ; he was led to write for 
the theatre by the accidents of his 
life. He had studied elocution ; he 
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had made it his profession to teach 
elocution ; the skilful recitation of 
the best passages of our best dram- 
atists would inevitably suggest the 
experiment of acting, and of even 
writing dramas. His literary talent 
would be induced to take this 
direction. But he manifests no 
peculiar original aptitude for the 
drama. It does not seem to have 
been the original bent of his mind 
to assume passions or trains of 
thought not really his own. He 
expresses well what he himself feels, 
but he does not throw himself 
heartily into his imaginary charac- 
ters. Nor has he much versatility 
of style. He has no humour. If 
his plot requires, as he thinks, the 
introduction of a witty or humor- 
ous personage, it is evidently very 
hard work to find him in sufficient 
dialogue. Witness the character of 
Michael in the altogether lamentable 
tragedy of ‘William Tell.’ It isa 


laborious manufacture, something 
done to order, after a pattern that 
the theatre supplied him with. But 


though not a dramatic genius, Sheri- 
dan Knowles was an earnest man, 
and when he is expressing senti- 
ments which might have been his 
own, we find him capable of vigour 
and of pathos. Amongst his plays 
there is one called ‘ The Daughter ;’ 
we cannot commend it for any 
novelty in the character, or any 
skill in the denouement of the story. 
What reception it met with on the 
stage we are unable to say; we 
should be very much surprised to 
hear that it was successful. But 
this play, because it had a wicked 
practice to denounce (that of the 
wreckers on the coast of Cornwall), 
will be found to exhibit in much of 
its dialogue a rude power and con- 
siderable pathos. The author here 
could put forth his own sentiments 
with freedom. 

We may read his dramas, if we 
will, by the light of that incident 
which is perhaps the most conspi- 
cuous in his biography ;—his con- 
version, as it is termed, and his 
transference from the boards of a 
theatre to the pulpit of a Baptist 
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chapel. The earnestness of his na- 
ture found here its full scope and 
occupation. When he made that 
change, he felt, we suspect, in ad- 
dition to the greatness of his new 
office, a conscious pleasure in being 
able to throw off all masks and 
disguises, and to express himself 
face to face to his audience. We 
do not say that he succeeded pre- 
eminently as a preacher—he per- 
haps entered on this new profession 
too late in life; but we think it 
was his tendency all along to speak 
and write from personal conviction, 
and not as an artist. 

This reminds us that in the due 
order of things we ought to have 
commenced with some notice of the 
life of our dramatist, but in truth 
we have no materials for any biogra- 
phical sketch. We know nothing 
more of his life than what the news- 
papers have made familiar to all the 
world. The funeral sermon which 
we have placed at the head of our 
paper, is the only publication we 
have been able to glean that conveys 
to us any authentic information ; 
and this, as might be expected, 
treats only of his “ Christian char- 
acter and life.” It treats, however, 
of that incident to which we have 
already alluded as the most im- 
portant in his career—his conver- 
sion, and entrance on the Baptist 
ministry—and which really seems 
to be the only event of any interest 
in his life. 

We should entirely misunder- 
stand the nature of this event if 
we treated it as a mere change of 
profession, accompanied with some 
graver impressions on the subject 
of religion. If the actor and the 
playwright became a preacher, this 
was solely as the result of an inner 
and deeper change which had taken 
place in the very heart and mind 
of the man. Such a conversion un- 
doubtedly demands our respect. 

If a French actor or Italian 
opera-singer retires from the stage 
to a convent of La Trappe, there 
to dig his own grave in silence 
and seclusion, we hasten to throw 
around the incident a halo of 
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poetry. If we do not altogether 
admire and applaud, we stand aside 
in submissive respectful attitude ; 
we look, in mute amazement, at 
this man who is so palpably for- 
saking earth for heaven. No poetry 
hovers over the Dissenting meet- 
ing-house. Neither the pew nor 
the pulpit of the Baptist chapel 
presents anything attractive to the 
imagination. Good Protestants as 
we are, we sympathise more readily 
with the 7’rappist than with the 
less ardent but surely more rational 
devotion that takes shelter in the 
walls of the little Bethel. Yet this 
should not be. In reality, that 
little Bethel may be the scene of 
a pious enthusiasm as remarkable 
and as worthy of our regard as any 
that demonstrates itself, under more 
poetic circumstances, in the con- 
vent of La Trappe. We have but 
to throw ourselves into the heart 
of the true worshipper, and the 
most unsightly edifice of brick and 
mortar that ever glared on us from 
the dusty street of a provincial 
town, will become invested with a 
poetry of the highest order. See the 
well- regulated methodical trades- 
man enter such a building. Leav- 
ing the cares and gains of the week 
behind him, he walks at the head of 
his family up the narrow passage 
which we will not call the aisle; he 
needs no verger to usher him into 
his seat ; his hand reaches over to 
the familiar button that fastens 
the door of his pew ; he opens the 
door, lets in wife and children, then 
establishes himself in his accus- 
tomed corner. He deals out from 
some secret repository—perhaps 
from a drawer under the seat—the 
Bibles and the hymn-books, calf- 
bound, and the oldest of them not 
a little soiled and dog-eared. These 
he distributes, and then prepares 
for the morning’s devotion. One 
great sentiment he more or less 
distinctly recognises—the senti- 
ment which, differently modified, 
constitutes the essence of religion 
in all churches and in all hearts— 
that he and his family are then 
and there doing homage to the 
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Lord of all, are pledging themselves 
to obedience to whatever is just 
and wise and good, because His 
ways are perfect, and He requires 
of us, His rational creatures, what 
poor attempts at perfection we can 
make, After some interval of si- 
lence a man in spotless black coat 
and white neckcloth rises from the 
deal pulpit opposite—a square deal 
box with a reading-desk to it, 
which desk has no other ornament 
or furniture than the one large 
book on which the minister rever- 
ently lays his hand. That one book 
sanctifies the whole place. Take that 
away, and all is dirt and dinginess. 
But our man in the corner of his 
pew could tell you that from that 
central spot there has emanated, 
he knows not how, a subtle influ- 
ence that has pervaded the whole 
building, so that its very plastered 
walls are sacred to him. There is 
a knot in the unpainted wood-work 
of his pew on which his eye has 
often rested as he followed the 
worthy preacher. Were our man 
to travel, and to be absent in fo- 
reign kingdoms, that knot in a 
piece of soiled deal would rise be- 
fore his imagination, and suggest 
holy memories to him. His hand 
would be again on the button of 
that pew, and he would prepare 
himself for solemn meditations. 
Oh, believe us, the poetry comes 
from within. A lady kneels upon 
her prie-diew before an altar cover- 
ed with glittering candlesticks, and 
flowers, and lights, and tapestry— 
kneels there under the carved roof 
which echoes with marvellous music : 
so let her kneel, if her heart wor- 
ships better in that fashion ; but 
all this array of zesthetic symbolism 
will be as unmeaning to her as 
the upholstery of her own drawing- 
room, unless she can bring to it 
that very poetry which- our sober 
tradesman has contrived to throw 
over a wooden pew polished only 
by his own elbows. 

To lead the devotions of a 
congregation assembled in such a 
chapel did not seem to Sheridan 
Knowles an undignified, or indeed 
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anything else than a most noble 
occupation. He appears to have 
thrown the whole energy of his 
nature into his new task ; and—as 
we gather from the sermon preach- 
ed on the occasion of his death by 
a brother minister—not without a 
fair measure of success. He wrote 
also some religious books, chiefly 
of a controversial character. We 
have fallen upon one of these, in 
which he does battle with Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. We should have de- 
scribed it, judging from the little 
we read, as the work of an intem- 
perate zealot, writing very violently, 
and arguing in a very blundering 
manner ; but we are told that the 
Edinburgh ‘ Witness’ characterised 
it as “a thorough refutation,” &., 
“written in a terse and elegant 
style ;’ our hasty judgment must, 
we presume, have been incorrect. 
For ourselves we could have wished 
that his piety had rather led him 
out of controversy than into it; it 
does not appear that his previous 
studies had altogether prepared 
him to enter the lists. Even his 
brother minister gently hints that 
he entered somewhat rashly into 
the peculiar work of abler or more 
practised hands. “ He never,” says 
Mr Thomas, “became largely ac- 
quainted with sacred literature ; 
hence those who were could often 
detect and account for the mistakes 
he occasionally fell into, and saw 
with regret the positiveness with 
which at times he enunciated crude 
opinions and clung to them. ‘The 
Book’ was to him, comparatively 
speaking, a new book, and truths 
that had been familiar to many as 
‘household words’ from earliest 
years, and, alas! had lost much of 
their freshness and power, were re- 
ceived by him with enthusiasm and 
announced as novel discoveries.” 
His influence as a polemic di- 
vine did not prevail, it seems, in 
his own family circle. His son 
diverged from the right path, and 
wandered astray into the Catholic 
fold. Some have cruelly insinu- 
ated that his father’s writings had 
something to do with this unfortu- 


nate conversion. This insinuation 
Mr Thomas repels. As all we know 
upon this subject has been gathered 
from the sermon before us, we can- 
not do better than quote a few sen- 
tences from it :— 


‘*Mr Knowles was a stanch Pro- 
testant ; and as it was the necessity of 
his nature to appear to be just what he 
really was, so his anti-Catholic senti- 
ments received strong expression both 
in lectures and in published writings. 
‘The Idol demolished by its own Priest,’ 
and ‘ The Rock of Rome,’ were his con- 
tributions to this controversy. Of the 
former the Edinburgh ‘ Witness’ says, 
‘It was a most thorough refutation of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s work on Transub- 
stantiation, written in a terse and elegant 
style.’ To his writings on this subject 
has been attributed his son’s perver- 
sion to the Romish Church: I have 
Mrs Knowles’s authority to contradict 
that. She says, in reply to inquiry 
upon the subject, ‘ Whether Mr Richard 
Knowles became a Papist before or after 
his father published his works against 
Popery I am not quite positive, unless 
I had some papers bees to refer to, but 
I am almost certain it was before. One 
thing, however, I am almost certain 
about, that nothing his father ever wrote 
had anything to do with causing him to 
change his religion.’ . . . . . But sup- 
posing it had been true,” continues Mr 
Thomas, “ that his son’s ‘ going to the 
opposite poles of religious opinion and 
becoming a Romanist’ was occasioned 
by his father’s writings, this would not 
necessarily prove that the responsibility 
lay with those writings, or that ‘the less 
said of them the better.’ For of old the 
unstable have been wont to wrest the 
truth to their own destruction.” 


To others, however, who were in 
danger of being misled, our zeal- 
ous controversialist appears to have 
been useful. Of one soul positive- 
ly rescued from the net we are 
told in a very animated strain. If 
there is anything in the narrative 
to provoke a smile, or that borders 
on the ridiculous, it is not our fault ; 
Mr Thomas is responsible :— 

‘*T am happy to know that our dear 
friend was instrumental in rescuing some 
from the pernicious errors of the Papacy. 
Mrs Knowles informs me that a few years 
ago, on a sultry Sabbath evening in the 
month of July, he was preaching at 
Brompton. Among the congregation 
was a Roman Catholic lady who had 
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been attracted thither by a wish to hear 
him preach whose plays in her girlhood 
had so charmed her. An allusion to 
priestcraft in prayer arrested her atten- 
tion, and feeling assured of his earnest- 
ness, and of his belief in what he uttered, 
she said to herself, ‘If he is right, my 
priest is wrong. Is it the devil, or is it 
God who is working at my heart?’ She 
remained till all had left, to ask an in- 
terview ; it was most cordially granted, 
though he was too much fatigued to do 
more than make an appointment for the 
following morning, which, however, the 
effects of the Sabbath exertions prevent- 
ed him from keeping. Mrs Knowles 
went to explain this, and, after much 
conversation, prevailed on the lady to 
spend that evening with them. Mr 
Knowles read and expounded the word 
of God, and prayed through that long 
summer evening. The lady was not 
convinced, but accepted a Bible from 
Mrs Knowles, and promised to read it 
through. Almost immediate absence 
from town rendered personal intercourse 
impossible, but he wrote her hundreds of 
letters, often spending half the day in 
searching the Scriptures and writing. At 
length a letter reached him, which re- 
warded him for all he had done. She 
was converted ! She was a Protestant ! 
Before the contents of the letter were 
divulged, it was obvious, from his deep 
emotion, that it contained good news. 
He rushed with it to the next room, 
where friends were assembled for family 
worship, his face beaming with joy, his 
voice tremulous with feeling, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, my dear friends, kneel 


with me, and help me to thank God for | 


the good news I have just received.’ 
That prayer will never be forgotten by 
any then present. His heart and soul 
were in it. It has been heard and an- 
swered. She remains steadfast until 
now. Shortly after, she paid them a visit 
of three weeks, and at her own request 
(for the subject of baptism had not been 
mentioned by Mr Knowles to her) she 
was baptised by the Rev. Mr King at 
Torquay. On seeing a short time ago 
in the papers that Mr Knowles was very 
il, she telegraphed to him, ‘ J am still a 
Protestant!’ Beautifully thoughtful ! 
It gratified him to know that he had 
not laboured in vain, though he gave 
~ the glory to Him to whom it was 
due.” 


All this gives us the impression 
of a man, earnest enough no doubt, 
but deficient in that wide sympathy 
and inward repose which we look up- 
on as also belonging to the Christian 
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character. There are coriversions 
of many kinds; some that make 
happy, and some that make turbu- 
lent ; some that go to the heart, 
some: that chiefly affect the head. 
Perhaps the good-natured actor and 
dramatist did not need, and was 
not therefore the fit subject for, one 
of those conversions that sudden- 
ly render men amiable, just, and 
charitable. Cases there are in 
which the thoroughly selfish and 
cynical have been transformed by 
their new religious convictions into 
the most benevolent of men—have 
become possessed with the spirit 
of love to all mankind. But in 
the ordinary type of conversion, al- 
though there is a notable change in 
the current of thought on one great 
subject, and although some excel- 
lent peculiarities are engrafted on 
the character, it is not a very ami- 
able or estimable man that is, on 
the whole, produced before us. We 
might even say that, in some cases, 
cynicism has taken a new deve- 
lopment, a harsh judgment is con- 
stantly expressed against all man- 
kind—all but a favoured few ; and 
a strange self-congratulation may be 
observed to be perpetually strug- 
gling with that humility which the 
elected one is endeavouring to feel. 

A man has received in his early 
years deep impressions of religion, 
which the cares and pleasures of 
the world have almost obliterated. 
But these cares and _ pleasures 
themselves lose their hold of him ; 
indifference or disappointment dis- 
poses him to yield again to those 
early impressions. He goes, some 
morning, into a church or chapel, 
hears a sermon that differs very 
little from hundreds he has heard 
before; he listens to the same 
truth which, Sunday after Sunday, 
has been thundered over his head, 
and which, indeed, like distant 
thunder, has passed across his un- 
apprehensive mind. But whereas, 
on other occasions, he has returned 
to his comfortable fireside with a 
keen appetite for dinner, and a 
keener still for social talk after 
the long enforced silence he has 
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endured, he returns this morning 
as one whose soul has been smitten 
and struck down by some omni- 
potent truth. The lightning that 
played so long innocuously around 
him, has flashed upon his bewilder- 
ed senses. It is distant thunder 
no more ; the bolt has fallen upon 
his head. From that moment he 
is an altered man. His whole 
concern is to make his peace with 
Heaven. 

His peace is made. After a 
period of despondency he is en- 
abled, in the language of theology, 
to seize upon the promises. In- 
stead of the greatest of all terrors, 
he now appropriates to himself the 
greatest of all hopes. He is for 
the rest of his life a theologian, 
and the most satisfied of theologi- 
ans. The happiest dogmatism per- 
vades his language. A new zeal 
for a righteous cause will animate 
his conduct, and in this and that 
respect will modify his  char- 
acter. Expect from such a man 
certain definite services to his 
great cause, and a general rigidity 
of conduct. But you must not 
expect from him, with the same 
certainty, the genuine love that 
can embrace all mankind, or the 
open mind that can receive all 
truth. There are, as the French 
say, conversion and conversions, 
and it is for those only who knew 
our Sheridan Knowles intimately 
to pass an opinion how far his 
left him, upon the whole, a more 
estimable mortal than he had 
been before. Perhaps, after all, 
they may think that their old 
friend was every bit as good a 
Christian before this event as after 
it—as good a Christian when he 
wrote his plays as when he deliver- 
ed himself of his angry pamphlet, 
‘The Idol demolished by its own 
Priest.’ We ourselves, of course, 
pass no judgment. If adeep moral 
change really passed within his 
mind, we bow before -it with re- 
spect. 

To these plays, however, we 
must now turn. They are sixteen 


in number. It would be impossible 
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in the briefest manner to criticise 
them all. We must content our- 
selves with a few remarks on the 
most distinguished of them. ‘ Vir- 
ginius’ and the ‘ Hunchback’ are, 
we believe, the two plays by which 
Sheridan Knowles is most generally 
known. 

‘ Virginius’ was made popular by 
the acting of Macready ; and even 
those who, like ourselves, had not 
the opportunity of seeing that just- 
ly celebrated actor in the part of 
Virginius, can easily understand 
how effective he would make very 
many passages of the drama. When 
Virginius takes his daughter by the 
hand, and prepares to go forth to 
the mock judgment-seat of the 
tyrant Appius, we can imagine 
with what repressed and dignified 
passion he would deliver such sen- 
tences as these :— 


“Num. "Tis time. Let’s haste 
To the forum. 

Virginius. Let the forum wait for us! 
Put on no show of fear. I shall walk along 
Siowly and calmly with my daughter thus 
In my hand—though with another kind of 


gripe 
Than that which Claudius gave her. Well, 


I say 
I'll walk along thus in the eyes of Rome. 
Go you before, and what appeal soe’er 
You please, make you to rouse up friends. 
For me, 
I shall be mute ; my eloquence is here. 
Icilius. A thousand hearts 
Have spoke already in her cause! 
Virginius. Come on! 
Fear _ It is your father’s grasp you 
eel. 
Oh, he’ll be strong as never man was yet 
That takes thee from it. Come, Virginia, 
We trust our cause to Rome and to the 
gods !”’ 


And the grand scene of the piece 
would afford the actor full scope 
for his powers. Appius, supported 
by his soldiers, pronounces his 
guilty sentence :— 


“* App. Silence! Keep silence there! 
Lictors, make way to let these troops ad- 
vance. 
Virginius. Troops in the forum ! 
App. Virginius, have you spoken? 
Virginius. If you have heard me, 
I have. If not, I'll speak again. 
App. You need not, 
Virginius ; I have evidence to give, 
Which, should you speak a hundred times 
again, 
Would make your pleading vain. 
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Virginius. Your hand, Virginia! 
Stand close to me. 
App. My conscience will not let me 
Be silent. ’*Tis notorious to you all 
That Claudius’s father, at his death, de- 
clared me 
The guardian of his son. This cheat has 
long 
Been known to me. I know the girl is 
not Virginius’s daughter. 
Virginius. Don’t tremble, girl! don’t 
tremble. 
App. Nay, Virginius, 
I feel for you; but though you were my 
father, 
The majesty of justice shall be sacred. 
Claudius must take Virginia home with him. 
Virginius. And if he must, I should 
vise him, Appius, 
To take her home in time, before his 
guardian 
Complete the violation which his eyes 
Already have begun. Friends! Fellow- 
citizens ! 
Look not on Claudius. Look on your 
decemvir ! 
He is the master claims Virginia! 
The tongues that toid him she was not 
my child 
Are these—the costly charms he cannot 
purchase, 
Except by making her the slave of Clau- 
dius— 
His client !—purveyor !—that caters for 
His pleasure—that is not ashamed to help 
him 
To the honour of a Roman maid!—my 
child! 
Who now clings to me, as you see, as if 
This second Tarquin had already coiled 
His arms around her. Look upon her, 
Romans ! 
Befriend her! Succour her! See her not 
polluted 
Before her father’s eyes! He is but one! 
Tear her from Appius and his lictors while 
She is unstained. Your hands! your hands! 
your hands! 
Citizens. They’re yours, Virginius. 
App. Keep the people back ! 
Support my lictors, soldiers! Seize the 


girl, 
And drive the people back. 

[The people are driven back. Vir- 
ginius and Icilius the lover are 
cut off from the rest. Icilius 
raves. 

Virginius. Icilius, peace ! 
You see how ’tis! We are deserted, left 
Alone by our friends, surrounded by our 
enemies, 
Nerveless and helpless. 
_App. Separate 
Virginius and the girl! Delay not, slaves. 
Virginius. Let them forbear a while, I 
_ pray you, Appius ! 
It is not very easy. Though her arms 
Are tender, yet the hold is strong by which 
She grasps me, Appius. Forcing them will 
hurt them. 
a _ unclasp themselves. Wait but a 
ettle, 
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A pp. I have not time 
To idle with thee ; give her to my lictors. 
Virginius. Appius, I pray you wait! If 
she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 
I have been like a father to her, Appius, 
For e’en so long a time. They that have 
lived 
For such a space together, in so near 
And dear society, may be allowed 
A little time for parting.” 


Then follows the dreadful and 
ever-memorable sacrifice, that fills 
us at the same time with horror 
and admiration. This should, we 
think, conclude the tragedy, as it 
does, we believe, in the several 
French and Italian dramas which 
have been written on the same sub- 
ject. In Mr Knowles’s tragedy it 
forms the conclusion of the fourth 
act. A fifth act is eked out by the 
miserable device of sending Vir- 
ginius mad. Hitherto the author 
has given to the actor of Virginius 
a dialogue worthy of his part ; but 
in this fifth act nothing but the 
skill of the actor can have saved the 
piece. To a reader of the drama 
all this raving of Virginius is mere 
impossible stuff—stage-madness of 
the most artificial description. That 
the audience did sit patiently and 
approvingly through the fifth act, 
only proves that a good actor who 
has once obtained a mastery ,over 
us, can keep it under terrible dis- 
advantages. It is not worth while 
to quote any part of these mad 
scenes ; they are altogether a miser- 
able blunder. 

As good actors are scarce amongst 
us, and as it seems of little import- 
ance what a bad actor has to say, 
our modern playwright seems to be 
very indifferent about the kind of 
eloquence he furnishes for his sub- 
ordinate personages. Icilius the 
lover runs into a puerile bombast, 
which sounds strangely enough from 
the mouth of a Roman soldier, and 
would be indeed sufficiently absurd 
from any love-sick Romeo of any 
age whatever. The surly patriotic 
Dentatus, who is intended to be 
caustic and humorous, is a mere 
stage figure; he belongs to the 
properties; we need not concern 
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ourselves about him. But, on the 
other hand, the passages we have 
quoted are sufficient to show that 
Sheridan Knowles was capable of 
writing with strength and pathos 
when the sentiments he expressed 
were those of his own heart. 
Happily, in ‘ Virginius’ we have 
no plot to tell. The great incident 
of the drama is familiar to all. It 
is otherwise with the ‘ Hunchback.’ 
Here the story is the invention of 
the author ; and the invention may 
be worth a passing notice, as show- 
ing how the affairs of human life 
are arranged for the purpose of re- 
presentation on the stage. Our dra- 
matist was desirous of throwing an 
air of mystery over the chief char- 
acter of his piece, and also of pro- 
curing for his audience, at the close 
of the fifth act, an agreeable sur- 
prise. He therefore imagines a gen- 
tleman, whom he calls Walter, to 
have been disinherited by his father 
(the Earl of Rochdale), because 
he, Walter, had a hump upon his 
shoulders. The estates are given 
to a second son; but this second 
son, dying without heir, makes a 
will, by which he reinstates his de- 
formed brother in all the property 
which he would naturally have in- 
herited. Walter, the Hunchback— 
who has become in the interval 
(let no one ask how) the agent of 
the Earl of Rochdale—is now en- 
titled to the property of the earl- 
dom. He who has been all along 
the real Earl of Rochdale can now 
assume his title, and take posses- 
sion of the estates that accompany 
it. But he does no such thing. He 
puts the will in his pocket, and 
continues to act as agent to the 
estates. As agent to the late Earl, 
he had announced the succession 
to a distant relative, a certain Mas- 
ter Wilford, a scrivener’s clerk, who, 
we see very plainly, will drink him- 
self dead, or in other ways go to 
destruction. He now keeps up that 
delusion, and acts as agent to this 
pseudo Earl. Is the reader so un- 
reasonable as to ask for some intel- 
ligible human motive for this con- 
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duct? No reasonable answer shall 
be given him. Walter the Hunch- 
back acts in this way for the con- 
venience of Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
and to help in the construction of 
the plot. No other answer is pos- 
sible. He acts thus that Master 
Wilford may have an opportunity 
of displaying his absurdities, and 
that he, the Hunchback, may have 
the pleasure, in the fifth act, of 
plucking the poor goose, and throw- 
ing him adrift at the very moment 
when (having engaged himself to 
his daughter Julia) it is high time 
to get rid of him. 

But this is not the only act of 
complaisance for which Mr Sheri- 
dan Knowles is indebted to Walter 
the Hunchback. Though the true 
Earl of Rochdale, he consents to 
walk about as agent to the pro- 
perty ; and though the real father 
of Julia, he pretends to be her 
guardian only. He pretends, as 
guardian, to be carrying out the 
wishes of some imaginary father, to 
whom Julia is one day to be intro- 
duced. He rears her in great pri- 
vacy in a country-house. He pre- 
fers to be loved by her as an indul- 
gent guardian, rather than as an 
affectionate father. The only mo- 
tive hinted at for this extraordinary 
behaviour is some morbid fear that 
perhaps his own daughter might 
despise him for his protuberant 
shoulder. He has long ago won 
her affections in his character of 
guardian—but who knows? so he 
prefers to be Walter the guardian, 
and carry out in this capacity his 
plans for her education and settle- 
ment in the world. 

From this description of the 
Hunchback’s conduct, one would 
naturally expect that his character 
would be in all respects equally sin- 
gular. A person not acquainted 
with the play would prepare him- 
self for some virtuous misanthrope, 
some caustic gentleman, girding per- 
petually at the world, and all things 
and people therein. But Walter, in 
his style of conversation, is a very 
ordinary personage. He is some- 
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what testy, and too ready to draw 
his sword ; but if he was intended 
to be a cynic, or virtuous misan- 
thrope, he is the blandest of that 
race we have ever encountered. 

In the first scene of the play, the 
Hunchback enters to announce to 
Master Wilford his good fortune. 
Master Wilford is in a tavern drink- 
ing with some boon-companions, 
the most tedious and prosaic set of 
topers that were ever introduced on 
the stage to discuss matters over 
their cups for the information of 
the audience. From these topers, 
noisy in their congratulations, he is 
ill-advised enough to ask for some 
“respect to the dead ’’—to the de- 
ceased Earl. One of them calls 
him a knave, and passes some. jest 
upon his shape. Walter flames out 
in anger, and insists on instant com- 
bat ; but one Sir Thomas Clifford 
interposes, and takes the quarrel 
upon himself. He is at first wroth 
with Clifford ; afterwards is grate- 
ful ; and, taking a liking to him, se- 
cretly resolves that this Sir Thomas 
shall be his son-in-law. He pro- 
mises to introduce him to his ward, 
a young lady who has all the quali- 
fications that a man could possibly 
desire in a wife. 

Here is a specimen of the manner 
in which—in stage-life—an elderly 
gentleman talks of hisown daughter, 
and a young baronet responds :— 


“‘ Walter. Sir Thomas, I can help thee 
to a wife ; 
Hast thou the luck to win her? 
Clifford. Master Walter ! 
You jest ? 
Wal. Ido not jest! Ilike you! Mark! 
I like you—and I like not every one! 
I say a wife, sir, can I help you to, 
The pearly texture of whose dainty skin 
Alone were worth thy baronetcy! Form 
And naa has she, wherein move and 
glow 
The charms that in the marble, cold and 


still, 

Culled by the sculptor’s zealous skill and 
joined, 

Inspire us ! 
feet 

A duke—a duke might lay his coronet, 

To lift her to his state, and partner her! 

A fresh heart too!—a young fresh heart, 
sir; one 

That Cupid has not toyed with; and a 
warm one— 


Sir, a maid beneath whose 
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Fresh, young, and warm! Markthat! A 
mind, to boot — 

Wit, sir; sense, taste; a garden strictly 


tended, 
Where nought but what is costly flourishes ! 
A — fora king, sir! You shall see 
er! 
Cliff. I thank you, Master Walter! As 
you speak, 
Methinks I see me at the altar foot ! 
Her hand fast locked in mine !—The rirg 
put on !— 
My wedding-bell rings merry in my ear; 
And round me throng glad tongues that 
give me joy 
To be the bridegroom of so fair a bride.” 


Valentine’s Day in the tropics! 
The little loves are fluttering about 
us, mad with excitement. But, of 
course, there will be some dreadful 
trials to pass through before they 
will really flutter over Sir Thomas’s 
head at the church-door. He is in- 
troduced to Julia, and falls instantly 
in love. This lady, we have said, 
has been brought up in retirement, 
and in a pretty and smart dialogue 
with her friend Helen, proclaims 
her unalterable attachment to a 
country life. She will have no- 
thing to do with the town, not she. 
However, at the very time she be- 
comes engaged to Sir Thomas, she 
makes trial (such, she is told, is 
the wish of her mysterious and un- 
known father) of a city life. The 
gaiety of the town turns her head. 
Rank, fashion, wealth, are her idols. 
She thinks of her lover only as a 
Baronet, who will make her a Lady, 
and give her a fortune. The same 
two friends are now again discours- 


ing. 


** Helen. So Monday week will say good 
morn to thee, 
A maid, and bid good-night a sober wife. 
Julia. That Monday week, I trust, will 
never come 
That brags to make a sober wife of me. 
Helen. How changed you are, my Julia! 
Julia. Change breeds change ! 
Helen. Why wed’st thou then ? 
Julia. Because I promised him! 
Helen. Thou lov’st him ? 
Julia. Do I? 
Helen. He’s a man to love! 
A right well-favoured man. 
Julia. Your point’s well favoured. 
Where did you purchase it ? 
Helen. Pshaw! Never mind my point, 
but talk of him. 
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Julia. 'd rather talk with thee about 
the lace. 
Where bought you it? In Gracechurch 
Street, Cheapside, 
Whitechapel, Little Britain? Can’t you 


say 
Where "twas you bought the lace? 

Helen. “In Cheapside, then. 
And now then to Sir Thomas. He is just 
The height I like a man. 

Julia. Thy feather’s just 
The height I like a feather! Mine’s too 

short. 
What shall give thee in exchange for it? 

Helen. What shall I give thee for a mi- 

nute’s talk 
About Sir Thomas? 

Julia. Why, thy feather. 

Helen. Take it ! 
And now let’s talk about Sir Thomas. Much 
He loves you. 

Julia. Much indeed he has a right! 
Those know I who would give their eyes 

to be 
Sir Thomas, for my sake. 

Helen. Such, too, know I. 

But ’mong them none that can compare 
with him ; 
Not one so graceful... 

Julia. What a graceful set 
Your feather has ! 

Helen. Nay, give it back to me, 
Unless you pay me for it. 

Julia. What were’t to get? 

Helen. A minute's talk with thee about 

Sir Thomas. 

Julia. Talk of his title and his fortune 

then.” 


Julia forthwith launches out up- 
on the routs and balls she will give, 
or the wardrobe she will have, &c., 
&e. All this Clifford unwillingly 
overhears. He learns that the lady 
adheres to her engagement for the 
mere advantages of his title and 
fortune. He steps forward and de- 
clares that he too will adhere to his 
engagement, but to the mere letter 
of it. She may have his title and 
fortune, but he leaves her at the 
church door :— 

“ Take 
The privilege of my wife, be Lady Clifford ! 
My coffers, lands, all are at thy command ! 


I'll lead thee to the church on Monday 
week. 

Till then farewell; and then—farewell 
for ever!” 


Of course this is tantamount to a 
most decisive rupture. Julia, flam- 
ing with indignation at being thus 
haughtily dismissed by a baronet, is 
quite prepared to accept the hand 


of an earl. The Earl of Rochdale, 
who has been taking lessons of Lord 
Tinsel how to play the nobleman, 
had already offered his coronet to 
Julia, not because he loved her 
(that would be too plebeian a mo- 
tive), but because she was the ac- 
knowledged beauty of the day. His 
offer had been refused ; but it is 
now renewed, and she accepts it. 
The nobleman leaves the wooing to 
his steward, the Hunchback, who 
details the wealth of the suitor, and 
presents Julia a paper to sign ; 3 a 
rather unusual mode of accepting 
a lover. Julia, in her anger, signs 
the paper. Left to herself, she 
says :— 
**T’m glad ’tis done! I’m very glad ‘tis 
done! 
I’ve done the thing I ought. From my 
disgrace 
This lord shall lift me ’bove the reach of 
scorn. 
Then how the tables change! The hand 
he spurned 
His betters take! Let me remember that! 
Ill grace my rank! Iwill! Ill carry it 
As I was born to it! I warrant none 
Shall say it fit me not, 
And he shall hear it! Ay, and he shall 
see it! 
I shall roll by him in an equipage 
Would mortgage his estate. Love me! 
He never loved me! If he had, he ne’er 
Had given me up. He never loved me! 
He kuows not what love is! or if he does, 
He has not been o’erchary of his peace: 
And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife. 
Lost! lost to him for ever! Tears again! 
Why should I weep for him? Who make 
their woes 
Deserve them. What have I to do with 
tears?” 

In stage-life, titles and fortunes 
come and go with marvellous rapid- 
ity. A cousin of Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford, “reported dead,” is now re- 
ported to be alive. This deprives 
him of his baronetcy and his wealth. 
He bears the reverse bravely. When 
a faithful servant, Stephen, regrets 
that “some great misfortune has 
befallen him,” he answers,— 

“No! 

I have health, I have strength ; my reason, 
Stephen, "and 

A — s clear in truth, with trust in 
Go 

No great disaster can befall the man 

Who still possesses these! Good fellow, 
leave me. 
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What you would learn, and have a right to 
know, 

I would not tell you now. 

Mischance has fallen on me—but what of 
that ? 

Mischance has fallen on many a better 
man!” 

Julia, on the point of becoming 
the bride of the Earl of Rochdale, 
feels all her love revive for the 
ruined Clifford. This is as it should 
be. Julia was buoyed up by her 
pride, and the pride of her still 
generous nature sinks before the 
calamity of her former lover. If 
she feels anything towards Clifford 
now, it must be her old love. Her 
flighty passion for balls and routs, 
dress and equipage, subsides, de- 
serts her, before this revived affec- 
tion. Her burst of indignation 
against Helen, who triumphs over 
the fall of “‘ plain Master Clifford ;” 
her “I hate you, Helen!” is well 
conceived. These changes in the 
mood of Julia are perfectly natural, 
and in general well portrayed ; and 
it is precisely because Sheridan 
Knowles was capable of giving to 
earnest and natural feelings their 
due expression, that he rose above 
that mediocrity which scarcely claims 
any attention whatever from the 
critic. It is quite natural that a 
young girl, bred up in privacy, and 
suddenly, at the very height of her 
beauty, tossed into the gay world, 
should lose her head ; and it is 
equally natural that the fond and 
generous sentiments which had been 
nurtured in that privacy should, 
in their turn, resume their sway. 
There was here full and legitimate 
scope for the dramatist. But the 
stage seems also to require a certain 
complication of plot, and certain 
piquant sitwations, which have been 
here produced by a too glaring ar- 
tifice. 

Our mysterious Hunchback, agent 
and nobleman, father and guardian, 
continues to arrange all. We ga- 
ther that he has persuaded Clif- 
ford to take upon himself the char- 
acter of the Earl of Rochdale’s 
secretary ; and that, without any 
communication with the Earl, he 
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has (acting as agent) introduced 
the new secretary into that noble- 
man’s establishment. Thus we have 
Clifford, as a servant of the Earl, 
bringing in a letter to Julia, as 
the Earl’s bride-elect ; a situation 
which, of course, gives occasion for 
a very excited rattan Poor Julia 
is in terrible distress. She has 
pledged herself to the Earl, and 
her guardian binds her to her pro- 
mise. The marriage seems inevi- 
table. She now hates all the splen- 
dour of wealth that had for a mo- 
ment corrupted her judgment. She 
is desperate ; she appeals to her 
guardian to save her from destruc- 
tion—“ to choose betwixt her rescue 
or her grave.” The guardian relents. 
He reveals himself as the true Earl 
of Rochdale! and her own father ! 
The pseudo Earl is glad to vanish, 
with a pension and some prospect 
of a future succession ; and Julia, 
thoroughly reformed, is given to 
Sir Thomas Clifford ; for by this 
title he is finally dismissed from 
our cares and sympathies. Perhaps 
that cousin reported to be alive is 
now again “reported dead.” Or, 
since Walter the Hunchback ar- 
ranges all the circumstances of the 
piece, we ought, perhaps, to con- 
clude that this cousin was a mere 
invention of his own—part of the 
experiment he was so ingeniously 
trying on the character and affec- 
tions of his daughter. 

We have not thought it necessary 
to allude to the underplot between 
Helen and her ridiculous lover, 
Modus. It is an old trick of the 
stage, and one that, however often 
repeated, meets always with a cer- 
tain success. A lively girl teaches 
a shy pedant how to woo her. We 
have said and quoted enough to 
show that Sheridan Knowles is 
often a powerful writer, and often 
a very indifferent playwright. 

Our author uses very unscrupu- 
lously those artifices which, to the 
play-goer, have lost their extremely 
improbable character, simply be- 
cause he has often seen them on 
the stage. In the play called ‘ Love,’ 
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a lady of wealth, named Catherine, 
is anxious to test her lover; that 
is, to prove to her own satisfaction 
that she is loved for herself alone, 
and not for her wealth. She puts 
on the dress of a page, and it is 
presumed that by this slight dis- 
guise she can hold long conversa- 
tions with her lover, Sir Rupert, 
without being detected. This 
enamoured knight, who has been 
accustomed to feed by the hour 
on her beauty, neither recog- 
nises face nor voice; and Ca- 
therine, in the character of a rois- 
tering cousin, catechises him at her 
leisure. The passage is curious, 
but it is too long to quote ; it is 
an instance of what passes on the 
stage for perfect love. Catherine 
assures Sir Rupert that his mistress 
has, from some accident, become 
lame—that her skin is the colour 
of mahogany—that she has squan- 
dered all her property. He be- 
lieves it all, but still loves. And 
not only her property and beauty, 
but her character is gone. He still 
Thus beauty, wealth, char- 


loves. 
acter may all go, the perfect stage- 


lover remains constant. Constant 
to what? Catherine is satisfied 
that she is loved for herself alone, 
7 she is loved for nothing at 
all. 

The ‘ Love Chase’ is a lively play, 
that will afford us a few pleasant 
quotations, and perhaps some in- 
structive insight into this stage-life. 
Sir William Fondlove, a coxcomb 
of sixty, gives chase to Widow 
Green, fat, fair, and forty. The 
Widow Green chases the young 
gallant Waller, who is himself in 
chase of Lydia, the widow’s maid. 
Thus the title of the play is fairly 
borne out. Besides.all this, Sir 
William Fondlove has a daughter, 
Constance, who has a curious chase 
of her own ; she is always chasing 
away from her, by her gibes and 
her ridicule, the very man, Wild- 
rake, whom she sincerely loves, 
though she is not at the time aware 
of her affection. Nothing appears 
to be more common—on the stage 
—than that two people should love 
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each other very fondly, and be 
quite unconscious of the fact. Mu- 
tual friends develop in each of 
them the requisite self-conscious- 
ness, and they find that a habit of 
abusing each other was nothing 
more than a very natural mode of 
expressing their quite unconscious 
sentiments of regard. The bicker- 
ing of Constance with Wildrake 
must form, we imagine, the most 
amusing part of the acted play. 
Wildrake is a country gentleman, 
who has come up to town to see Sir 
William Fondlove and his daugh- 
ter, old neighbours of his, but at 
present on a visit in London. She 
does nothing but twit him about 
his horses and dogs, as if she meant 
to drive him back again to the 
country. 

Sir William Fondlove is delud- 
ed by the Widow Green, because 
she thinks she may thus excite 
the jealousy of Waller; and Wal- 
ler has been civil to Widow Green, 
that he may have opportunities 
of making love to Lydia. But 
Waller’s love to the maid Lydia is 
of the wnmatrimonial kind. Yet 
withal Lydia is represented as being 
in herself quite worthy of an alli- 
ance with any gentleman of the 
land. Hereupon occasion is given 
for much virtuous and eloquent 
writing. Waller is indignantly 
scolded for his improper suit. But 
the virtuous young lady does not 
appear to us to act and speak in 
the most edifying manner. People 
who feel themselves outraged do 
not generally feel and express, at 
the same time, an infinite love for 
the very person who has roused 
their just indignation. It seems 
the theory of the stage, that love is 
a thing apart from approbation, and 
that it is quite a normal state of 
things to disapprove and to love at 
the same moment. Such an appa- 
rent inconsistency may be found in 
man and woman ; great beauty, for 
instance, in either sex, may assert 
its claim in defiance of all moral 
judgment. But let it be under- 
stood what manner of love it is we 
are speaking of when we represent 
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it as coexistent with moral indig- 
nation. However, Mr Sheridan 
Knowles, in his capacity of play- 
wright, thinks it quite in order 
that Lydia should have the noblest 
passion in the world—he calls it a 
“holy” passion—for the man who 
has been courting her for his mis- 
tress. She says,— 
‘‘Why have you used me thus? See what 
you have done! 
Essayed to light a guilty passion up, 
And kindled in its stead a holy one! 
ForI dolovethee! .. . 
And I must fly thee—yet must love thee 
still.” 


The young lady who talks like 
this will be suspected of having no 
serious intention to fly—of using 
all her eloquence to turn the young 
rake into her lawful husband. 

Lydia, of course, proves, in the 
fifth act, to be a lady in disguise, 
who has fled from some persecu- 
tion, and taken refuge as the ser- 
vant-maid of Widow Green. The 
denouement is rather dexterously 
managed. Waller, resolving at last 
to love virtuously, sends a brief 
letter to Lydia, offering his hand. 
This letter, freed from its envelope, 
falls in the way of the widow ; she 
concludes that it is addressed to 
herself, and prepares to marry Wal- 
ler on the day appointed. Mean- 
while Sir William Fondlove has 
been writing desperate epistles, and 
at length takes the bold course of 
concluding that silence gives con- 
sent. He presents himself in all 
the happy state and pomp of a 
bridegroom. The widow enters, 
thinking to meet Waller. She 
has nothing but abuse to bestow 
on the older lover. Waller en- 
ters, in search of Lydia, and is per- 
fectly mystified when the Widow 
Green presents herself as his bride- 
elect. When Lydia makes her ap- 
pearance, hanging on the arm of 
her brother, who has at length 
traced and recovered her, all is ex- 
plained. Waller is united to Lydia. 
The Widow Green, dressed as a 
bride, prefers to take Sir William 
Fondlove to the ridicule of having 
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made her wedding preparations 
for nothing. At the same time, 
Constance and Wildrake discover 
quite plainly that they love each 
other ; and the ‘ Love Chase’ ends 
in everybody at least catching 
somebody. 

The scenes between Constance 
and Wildrake are to us the most 
attractive of this comedy; nor do 
we know where to turn for a more 
favourable specimen of the comic 
writing of Sheridan Knowles. 
Very lengthened extracts from com- 
positions which are hardly sepa- 
rable from the stage would be out 
of place here. On the other hand, 
it might be expected that we should 
not close our notice without some 
illustration of his lighter manner. 

Constance is first introduced to 
us by her father’s description. 


** Sir William. By all the gods, Til 
marry !—But my daughter 
She rules 


Must needs be married first. 
my house ; 

Would es it still, and will not have me 
wed. 

A clever, handsome, darling, forward 
minx ! 

When I became a widower, the reins 

Her mother dropped she caught,—a hoy- 
den girl ; 

Nor since would e’er give up, howe’er I 
strive 

To coax or catch them from her. One 
way still 

Or tother she would keep them—laugh, 
pout, plead ; 

Now vanquish me with water, now with 


fire ; 
Would box my face, and ere I well could 


ope 
My mouth to chide her, stop it with a 


kiss! 
The monkey! 
me! ow 
I love her!—How I love the Widow 
Green ! 
Trueworth. Then marry her! 
Sir Will. I tell thee, first of all 
Must needs my daughter marry. I 


not 

A hope of that. She nought affects the 
sex: 

Comes suitor after suitor—all in vain. 

Fast as they bow she curtsies, and says, 
‘Nay!’ 

Or she a woman lacks a woman's heart, 

Or has a special taste which none can hit. 

True. Or taste perhaps which is already 

hit. 


Unlike to other common flowers, 
2G 


What a plague she’s to 
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The flower of love shows various in the 


bud; 
"Twill look a thistle, and will bloom a 
rose!” 


Master Trueworth, who has made 
the discovery, which he thus very 
prettily intimates, that Constance, 
underneath all her jest and banter, 
conceals a sincere love for neigh- 
bour Wildrake, undertakes by skil- 
ful culture to develop the thistle 
into the rose. He first provokes 
the jealousy of Wildrake, and thus 
awakens him to a complete con- 
sciousness of his own feelings ; and 
then he advises Wildrake (by pre- 
tending to stay in town to court 
some other lady) to excite the jeal- 
ousy of Constance. The dialogue 
between Wildrake and Trueworth 
is very spirited, but we pass on to 
the awakened jealousy of Constance. 
She is extremely curious to know 
who it can be that Wildrake is 
courting ; she wants to assure her- 
self that he really zs in love ; and 
she thinks she shall extract the se- 
cret, without revealing her own 
intense curiosity, if she presents 
herself to him in disguise. She 
dresses herself in a riding-habit, as 
if prepared for hunting ; and in per- 
sonating a lady quite devoted to the 
chase, she introduces a very ani- 
mated description of a hunt—per- 
haps as poetical a passage as we 
shall anywhere find in these dramas. 


‘¢ Enter CONSTANCE, dressed for riding, and 
PHGBE. 


Con. Well, Phoebe, would you know me ? 
Are those locks 

That cluster on my forehead and my 

cheek 

Sufficient mask? Show I what I would 

seem, 

A lady for the chase? What think you? 
Phebe. That he’ll ne’er discover you. 
Con. Then send him to me—Say a lady 

wants 

To speak with him. Away—[ Phoebe goes out. 

That I am glad 

He stays in town I own; but if I am, 

’Tis only for the tricks I'll play with him ; 

And now begin—persuading him his fame 

Hath made me fancy him, and brought me 

hither 

On visit to his worship. Soft! his foot! 

—This he? Why, what has metamor- 

phosed him, 
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And changed my sportsman to fine gen- 
tleman ? 

Well he becomes his clothes !-—But check 
my wonder, 

Lest I forget myself. Why, what an air 

The fellow hath !—A man to set a cap at. 


Enter WILDRAKE. 


Wild. Kind lady, I attend your fair com- 
mands. 
Con. My veiled face denies me justice, 


sir, 
Else would you see a maiden’s blushing 
cheek 
Do penance for her forwardness—too late, 
I own, repented of. Yet if ’tis true 
By our own hearts of others we may judge, 
I run no peril showing mine to you, 
Whose heart I’m sure is noble, worthy 


sir. 
Souls attract souls when they’re of kin- 
dred vein. 
The life that you love, I love. Well I 
know 
’Mongst those who breast the feats of the 
bold chase 
You — without a peer; and for my- 
self— 
I dare avow ’mong such none follows 
them 
With heartier glee than I do. 
Wild. Churl were he 
That would gainsay you, madam ! 
Con. (curtsying). What delight 
To back the flying steed that challenges 
The wind for speed !—seems native more 


of air 

Than earth !—whose burden only lends 
him fire !— 

Whose soul, in his task, turns labour into 
sport ! 

Who makes your pastime his! 
now ! 

He a away my breath !—He makes me 
reel! 

I — not earth—I see not—hear not— 
a 

Is ecstasy of motion ! 

Wild. 
I see, to the chase. 
Con. Iam, sir! Then the leap,— 

To see the saucy barrier, and know 

The mettle that can clear it! Then, your 
time 

To prove you master of the ménage, now 

You keep him well together for a space, 

Both horse and rider braced as you were 


I sit him 


You are used, 


one, 
Scanning the distance; then you give him 
rein, 
And let him fly at it, and o’er he goes, 
Light as a bird on wing. 
Wild. ’*T were a bold leap, 
I see, that turned you, madam. 
Con. (curtsying). Sir, you’re good ! 
And then the hounds, sir. Nothing I ad- 
mire 
Beyond the running of the well-trained 
pack— 
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The training everything. Keen on the 
scent ! 


At fault, none losing heart, but all at 
work ! 

None leaving his task to another.—Away 
they go! 

How close they keep together !—What a 
pack ! 

Nor tarn, nor ditch, nor stream divides 
them, as 

They moved with one intelligence, act, 
will. 

And then the concert they keep up. 
Wild. You describe 
The huntsman’s pastime to the life. 
Con. I love it! 
To wood and glen, hamlet and town, itis 
A laughing holiday !—not a hill-top 
But’s there alive! Footmen with horse- 
men vie, 

All earth’s astir, roused with the revelry 

Of vigour, health, and joy !—Each face is 
then 

Its neighbour’s glass, where gladness sees 
itself, 

And at the bright reflection grows more 
glad! 

Breaks into tenfold mirth! laughs like 
a child ! 

Would make a gift of its heart, it is so 
free ! 

Would scarce accept a kingdom, ‘tis so 
rich ! 

Shakes hands with all, and vows it never 


knew 
That life was life before! 
Wild. Nay, every way 
You do fair justice, lady, to the chase. 
But fancies change. 
I have quite given o’er the chase. 
Con. You say not so! 
Wild. Forsworn indeed the sportsman’s 
life, and grown, 
As you may partly see, town-gentleman. 
In short, I’ve taken another thought of 
life— 
Become another man ! 
Con. The cause, I pray ? 
Wild. The cause of causes, lady. 
For your frank bearing merits like return. 
I that pursued the game, am caught my- 
self 
In chase I never dreamt of. 
Con. 
Wildrake’s in love ! 
in town, 
Turns him from sportsman to town-gentle- 
man. 
I never dreamed that he would fall in love. 
In love with whom ?—I’ll find the vixen 
out ! 
What right has she to set her cap at him ? 
I warrant her a forward, artful minx ! 
I hate him worse than ever. I'll do all 
I can to spoil the match. He'll never 
_ Tarry— 
Sure he will never marry ! 
More sense than that— 
My temples throb and shoot—I am cold 
and hot. 


[Goes out. 
He 7s in love! 
That keeps the youth 


He will have 
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Were he to marry, there would be an end 

To neighbour Constance—neighbour Wild- 
rake—why, 

I should not know myself. 


Enter TRUEWORTH. 


Dear Master Trueworth, 
What think you! neighbour Wildrake is 
in love! 
In love !—would you believe it, Master 
Trueworth ? 
Ne’er heed my dress and looks, but answer 
me. 
Know’st thou of any lady he has seen 
That’s like to cozen him? 
True. I am not sure— 
We talked to-day about the Widow Green. 
Con. Her that my father fancies.—Let 
him wed her, 
Marry her to-morrow—if he will, to- 
night. 
I can’t spare neighbour Wildrake—neigh- 
bour Wildrake. 
Although I would not marry him myself, 
I could not bear that other married him ! 
Go to my father—’tis a proper match ! 
He has my leave! He’s welcome to bring 
home 
The Widow Green. I'll give up house and 
! 


She would be mad to marry neighbour 
Wildrake ; 
He would wear out her patience—plague 
her to death, 
As he does me. She must not marry him. 
[They go out.” 

We doubt if the chase was ever 
better or more poetically described 
than it is here; and if space per- 
mitted, we would willingly con- 
tinue our quotation into the next 
dialogue between Wildrake and 
this very agreeable young terma- 
gant. 

The reader will have remarked 
that Sheridan Knowles occasionally 
mars his dialogue by inversions and 
elisions made to humour the blank 
verse :— 

* First of all 
Must needs my daughter marry. See I 


not 
A hope of that. She nought affects the 
sex.” 
We have awkward expressions like 
this— 
** When enters she 
A drawing-room.” 
‘¢ Forbid it end in death.” 
‘‘T should not wonder thought you I was 
jealous.” 


** He knows not how to make an arm 
Befits a lady lean upon.” 
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Such inversions and contractions as 
these—departing, as they do, from 
the usual form of speech—should 
be manifestly avoided in composi- 
tions which aim at conversational 
ease. Even in the gravest poetry 
it is now the tendency of our best 
writers to banish such forms of ex- 
pression as would not be tolerated 
in prose. It must be regarded, 
therefore, as a carelessness on the 
part of our author that he did not 
make the effort to sustain his verse 
without having recourse to these 
contortions of speech. He was in 
this respect behind his contempo- 
raries. Shall we be told here that 
he purposely avoided the study of 
his contemporaries? We hope not. 
To the edition of his Dramas which 
is lying before us there is prefixed 
about a page and a half of bio- 
graphy, and in that page and a half 
room is found for the following 
egregious absurdity: “It is true, 
that with the classics of his own 
country he was little acquainted, 
as, from the moment that he be- 
came ambitious of authorship, he 


designedly abstained from reading 
them, lest he should be guilty of 


plagiarism.” Heard any one the 
like of that!! We cannot believe 
it of any sane man that he would 
systematically stint and starve his 
own mind to preserve its original- 
ity! Our explanation is, that Sheri- 
dan Knowles must have some day 
made a foolish speech, which was 
exaggerated by a foolish reporter 
into this remarkably idiotic resolu- 
tion. If he really did abstain from 
reading the best poets of his age 
or of his country for the sake of 
preserving his own originality, it 
was a most unfortunate sacrifice, 
and founded on a singular self- 
delusion. Never was a writer that 
had so little originality to preserve. 
In writing for the stage he con- 
stantly employs—and, we suppose, 
very excusably—all the old re- 
sources which time and experience 
had sanctioned, and which the lite- 
rature of the stage placed-at his 
disposal. His plots and his charac- 
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ters are of the conventional or tra- 
ditional type. What may be called 
his own was an honest fervour and 
tenderness of heart that occasion- 
ally found scope to express itself. 
As an artist, he writes and he de- 
signs in the very spirit of an imi- 
tator. 

Sheridan Knowles has been just- 
ly praised for the propriety and 
decorum of his plays. Yet as the 
English public does not tolerate at 
present any flagrant grossness on 
the stage, it is but a slight com- 
mendation for any individual dra- 
matist that he has not offended in 
this respect. It is a somewhat better 
title to our praise that he never, 
so far as we are aware, enlists our 
sympathies in favour of romantic 
villains, or throws his ridicule up- 
on good-natured and worthy men. 
He has always some honest pur- 
pose, though he may carry it for- 
ward in a blundering fashion. It 
would be affectation, however, if 
we attributed much importance to 
the passing applause or moment- 
ary laughter that is excited in the 
theatre. The influence of the stage 
on the moral education of English- 
men is reduced to its least possible 
quantity. What books a man reads 
—this decides his culture, so far as 
he is open to further culture, and 
is not the fixed product of his so- 
cial position, of his birth and pa- 
rentage. We go to the theatre to 
be amused; and so distinct is this 
purpose, that we never think of in- 
truding into real life any lesson 
learnt upon the stage. In fact, we 
learn no lesson there, because we 
have other schoolmasters. We un- 
derstand that we go to be amused 
only ; and so long as the sentiment 
of delicacy is not injured—the only 
sentiment that is exposed to much 
danger—we need be under no great 
concern about the moral influence of 
the stage. If, indeed, there is any 
part of our population who do not 
read and who do witness plays, our 
remarks will not apply to them. To 
them the stage may be a good or a 
bad instructor. 
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We cannot but rank amongst the 
good qualities of Sheridan Knowles 
the industry and perseverance that 
carried him through these sixteen 
plays. At this time of day it must 
need a stout heart and a strong will 
to bear a man through the five-act 
tragedy. There was much work in 
our author. Fancy the despair that 
would fall upon any ordinary mor- 
tal if he were told that he must go 
back to good King Alfred, and take 
him by the hand, and conduct him 
manfully through the five acts of 
an historical drama ; not forgetting, 
of course, the old woman and her 
cakes! But this feat Sheridan 
Knowles accomplishes : such energy 
there is in him, and withal such 
happy persuasion that he is work- 
ing with a purpose. The very title 
and dedication of his play strike 
us as characteristic of the man. The 
play is called ‘ Alfred the Great, or 
the Patriotic King,’ and it is dedi- 
cated to “ His Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty William the Fourth, a Patriot 
Monarch; destined, with the bless- 


ing of God, to restore the dilapi- 
dated fabric of his country’s pros- 
perity, and to rescue a devoted 
people from the ravages of the worst 


of invaders—Corrvption.” He, 
Sheridan Knowles, standing on the 
boards of Drury Lane, looks over 
to the two Houses of Parliament, 
busied at the time with the Re- 
form Bill, and he, too, with his 
‘ Alfred the Great,’ will assist in re- 
generating the English nation. Our 
earnest playwright finds that his 
historical drama gives him a fit op- 
portunity for introducing the reign- 
ing monarch before his people. 
When good King Alfred has played 
his part on the stage, and the cur- 
tain has descended, then is good 
King William the Fourth led be- 
fore the foot-lights to receive his 
share of the plaudits. Does not 
one detect here the same sort of 
blundering earnestness which, at a 
later time, carried him, hand over 
head, into controversy—renovating 
the religious world with his ‘ Idol 
demolished by its own Priest’? 
Peace be with him! Earnestly, 
vigorously, not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully, did our dramatist work at 
his calling. If we cannot crown 
him with immortal laurel, we part 
from him with kindly thoughts, 
and honest respect to his me- 
mory. 
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Iraty has no class of people 
who amuse their leisure by read- 
ing. There are not in that country, 
as in ours, the countless thousands 
who rely upon books for their chief 
resources, and whose conversation 
depends upon the passing interest 
that the last publication creates. 
There are, unfortunately, no Mr 
Mudies ; and such a sensation as 
we have seen excited in Engiand 
by Mr Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War, would be a rank im- 
possibility in the peninsula. What 
is called “society” in any Italian 
city takes no interest in literature, 
even in the lightest form. A book 
is never alluded to; and to venture 
on the criticism of an author who 
was attracting the attention of 
France or England, would most 
assuredly be regarded as an act of 
pedantry. The climate has much 
to say to this. There is an enerva- 
tion in heat, and an exhaustion in 


perpetual sunshine, which makes 
every occupation alabour. An Ital- 
ian, besides, is not, like a French- 
man, a seeker after strong sensa- 


tions. What he prizes most is a 
quiet unbroken indolence—a state 
of being in which no call is made 
upon him. To act, or to think, 
with him is a fatigue! It is polite- 
ness to leave him free to follow his 
own mode of life, and the cere- 
mony which provides something for 
his entertainment is almost always 
irksome and unpleasant. 

Alphonse Karr says somewhere, 
very wittily, that the pleasure of 
the masquerade is lost to the pre- 
sent generation by looking abroad 
on life and seeing the travesties 
which go on in the great world 
around them! Who cares for the 
transformations of Harlequin and 
Columbine when he sees certain 
Emperors and Empresses? What 
changes can equal those in the 
condition of some of our railroad 
magnates? Stroll down Rotten 
Row, drive in the Bois de Bou- 


logne, and you will find that a 
masked ball afterwards is the very 
extreme of bathos! It is in this 
sense, perhaps, the Italian turns 
away from fiction, and amuses 
himself with the play of passion 
and the conflicts of ambition 
which go on in real life. He is 
essentially a dreamer ; and in this 
way, perhaps, he needs the sugges- 
tive stimulant of other men’s ima- 
ginations in a less degree than our 
colder and more practical northern 
natures. But, besides this, the 
amusement which our novel-read- 
ing population at home derives from 
the ingenious development of mo- 
tives in a cleverly-constructed story, 
an Italian obtains by watching, with 
a subtlety all his own, the play of 
passion in the world around him. 
He needs no descriptive power to 
heighten the interest ; he wants no 
aid from without to tell him that this 
is but a deception, and that other is 
only a counterfeit. He can discover 
allfor himself. It is true, his intense 
acuteness will occasionally mislead 
him, his passion for seeing more 
in everything than there is in it 
will often betray him into error ; 
but his pleasure in the pursuit of 
motives is never damped by the 
sense of failure. And so long as any 
casualty is within the limits of a 
fair possibility he likes to entertain 
it, and is not in the least discou- 
raged if it be eventually disproven. 
In that strange conflict that goes 
on between his credulity and incre- 
dulity, he finds an exercise for in- 
genuity far more exciting than in 
mere reading; and, last of all, there 
never was a people in the world 
who like to live with the same mo- 
notony as Italians. To make Tues- 
day like Monday, and Wednesday 
a true copy of Tuesday, is the per- 
fection of existence. To be at the 
Café, at the Pincion, at the Corso, 
or the Cascini, at exactly the same 
hour of every day ; to see the same 
faces, and say the same things ; to 
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meet at the theatre, and finish the 
day with the same associations that 
closed the one that preceded it— 
these are all that he asks of Fate. 

The grave and thoughtful heads 
of Italy do not ferm a class. 
They are sprinkled here and there 
throughout the different cities, and 
do not even constitute a circle in 
any of them. There are no great 
houses in Italy, as we see in Eng- 
land and in France, where the per- 
sons of influence and consideration 
congregate ; and thus there is not 
any standard of what society might 
become, when its tone was ele- 
vated by knowledge and adorned 
by genius. 

If reading, therefore, forms very 
little of the requirements of Italian 
life, writing must still less; and the 
consequence is, authors as a class 
do not exist. A new edition of 
‘ Dante, with a Commentary by 
Professor Somebody ;’ an ‘ Orlando 
Furioso, for the use of young per- 
sons’—are about the extent of what 
a publisher’s circular could compass, 
except we include a translation of 
a romance by Dumas, or the ‘ Misér- 
ables’ of Victor Hugo. 

Even the feuilleton, as we see it 
in the French papers, has not found 
its way into Italy. In fact, as a 
witty Parisian said, the “Italians 
are too visionary to be practical, 
and too practical to be visionary.” 

The blended romance and real- 
ity which runs through Italian life 
tinctures Italian thought. The 
theory must have some truth and 
some fiction about it, that is to 
interest them ; at least, there must 
be that much of fact that excludes 
the notion of mere invention, and 
on that basis any possible super- 
structure may be raised. 

To this taste—for it is a taste— 
is ascribable the interest taken by 
a non-reading public in such docu- 
ments as display the secret history 
of their own times. Those records 
of the state affairs of Milan and 
Modena, which formed a part of 
M. Gualterio’ s History, and of Fa- 
rini’s pamphlet, were eagerly read ; 
and even Alexandre Dumas, whose 
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accuracy many would not deem 
above suspicion, has made the 
police papers of Naples the chief 
basis of his ‘ History of the Rule of 
the Bourbons.’ 

A Florentine lawyer, M. Achille 
Gennarelli, has contributed his 
share, within the last few days, to 
this species of literature, by a volume 
entitled ‘ Epistolario Politico Tos- 
cano,’ being a collection of letters 
and other documents serving to 
illustrate the history of Tuscany at 
the period of the Grand-Ducal re- 
storation, and subsequently to that 
event—the writers being the Pope, 
the King of Naples, the Grand Duke, 
the Grand Duchess, the Cardinal 
Antonelli, Demidoff, General de 
Laugier, Guerrazzi, Salvagnoli, Gio- 
berti, Ridolfi, Montanelli, and vari- 
ous others of scarcely less celebrity. 

It might be supposed that the 
names of the writers were sufficient 
guarantees for a good deal that 
would serve to illustrate the period, 
clear up certain doubtful points, 
and, at all events, give some amus- 
ing glimpses of the inner life of 
those who wrote in all the fearless- 
ness of familiar intercourse. In all 
these we are lamentably disappoint- 
ed. The letters have not, except 
in one instance, even the small 
merit of individualising the writer, 
and the prosy lucubrations of Prince 
Demidoff might be easily taken for 
the dreary loyalty of M. Baldasser- 
oni! 


The one exception is that of the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, who 
writes with a total forgetfulness of 
punctuation, and a hearty contempt 


for grammar. In her intemperate 
haste to hurl some harsh vulgarism 
at an opponent, she is arrested by no 
comma nor colon ; and she slangs 
her enemies with | a vigour that is 
not to be diluted by orthography ; 
and with all these she is perhaps 
the only writer of the number 
who advances a new or a striking 
thought, or evinces even a shadow 
of political foresight. 

All her solecisms in grammar, 
and all her violations of construc- 
tion, are, however, infinitely prefer- 
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able to the gross outrages on good 
taste, the puerile affectations, and 
the school-theme commonplaces 
which occur amongst the other 
writers. 

Imagine a general—the general- 
in-chief of the Grand Duke’s army 
—a man intrusted with the task of 
restoring the monarchy and replac- 
ing his Prince on the throne, com- 
mencing one of his letters with the 
following profound observation :— 


“ RoyaL HIGHNESS,— 
“ Life is a road beset with roses 
and thorns!” 


He wrote, too, at a very eventful 
moment. His Prince was in exile, 
while he himself, placed at the 
head of a considerable force, had 
moved down to a much-disturbed 
district, near Pietra Santa, to re- 
press the insurrectionary movement 
in that direction, and sustain the 
hopes of those who yet held to the 
House of Lorraine. 

The mention of General de Lau- 
gier suggests to us an incident for 
whose authenticity we are in a posi- 
tion to vouch, and which is one 
amongst the many unhappy illustra- 
tions of the want of zeal, capacity, 
and fidelity of those who served 
the late princes of Italy, and to 
whose deficient loyalty and defec- 
tive courage the downfall of those 
dynasties is far more ascribable 
than to all the craft of Count Ca- 
vour, and all the gallantry of Gari- 
baldi. When General de Laugier’s 
army moved down on Pietra Santa, 
comprising a force of upwards of 
three thousand infantry, several 
squadrons of horse, and four bat- 
teries of artillery, they were all that 
represented the army of the sove- 
reign. There had been much bri- 
bery, much disaffection, and much 
desertion, but De Laugier’s men 
were regarded as faithful and true, 
and De Laugier himself had the 
repute of a soldier trained in the 
wars of the First Empire, an able 
and a loyal man. 

Whether from fraud, or from mo- 
tives adverse to the Grand-Ducal 
cause, certain it is the supplies 
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requisite for his force were not 
forthcoming; no requisitions for 
food or necessaries were sent for- 
ward to the various authorities of 
the villages and towns they passed 
through ; and money was totally 
wanting. The General represented 
the sad and critical position in 
which he stood ; indeed, in the very 
letter which commences with the 
novel figure we have quoted, he 
says: “I have no authority; none 
trust, none believe me. I am in 
want of everything, and none come 
forward to assist us.” 

Florence, and indeed . Tuscany 
generally, was then in the hands of 
Guerrazzi. This man, an advocate 
and author, but, still more than 
either, an agitator by profession, 
had been a minister of the Grand 
Duke up to the moment of his flight 
from Sienna; and he now assumed 
the power of a dictator, removed 
the Grand-Ducal arms from the 
various public edifices, declared the 
dynasty fallen, and proclaimed a 
republic. 

The English Cabinet of the day, 
naturally preferring even the sem- 
blance of law and order to a period 
of anarchy, directed the Minister 
who represented Great Britain in 
Tuscany to hold certain relations 
with Guerrazzi ; a measure which not 
improbably retarded the downward 
tendencies of the revolutionary: 
party. Guerrazzi was himself not 
indisposed to make terms for the 
recall of his former master. He 
was, however, closely watched, and 
especially by his colleague in the 
government, Montanelli, a man of 
great energy, and certainly honest. 
To what extent, if any, Guerrazzi 
lent himself to the plan is not 
yet known ; but it was during his 
absence from Florence, on a mission 
to proclaim the Lunigiana—a por- 
tion of territory wrested from Mo- 
dena—a part of Tuscany, that the 
English Minister resolved to make 
an effort to restore the Grand Duke. 
The first step was naturally to com- 
municate with De Laugier, to 
assure him that he should be freely 
supplied with whatever he needed; 
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to exhort him to hold his men to- 
gether; to rally their spirits, and 
animate them with the hope that 
their sovereign would speedily re- 
appear amongst them, and the 
country be delivered from the in- 
solent domination of a degraded 
mob. 

Would it be believed, that to con- 
vey this message—for much of it 
could not be enclosed in a despatch 
—no Tuscan gentleman could be 
found to hazard himself? TheGrand 
Duke had passed a large portion of 
a life in that city, surrounded with 
chamberlains and gentlemen -in- 
waiting—men of good birth, great 
names, and high lineage ; and yet, 
when the moment came to require 
a certain amount of daring and en- 
ergy, not one came forward. An 
Englishman offered himself,and was 
accepted. He had not any very 
high estimation of a cause which 
the sovereign himself had not firm- 
ness to stand by; but he detested 
the insolent domination of a set of 
dishonest agitators, and he abhorred 
the rule of the stiletto and the 
rabble. The task assigned him was 
to pass through the lines of the 
revolutionists at Pietra Santa, and 
come up with De Laugier wher- 
ever he could, to place in his hands 
a certain despatch, and to assure 
him that the first requisite of his 
position should be largely and lib- 
erally supplied him. When the 

- envoy, travelling post, and assum- 
ing to be a tourist for pleasure, 
quitted Pietra Santa, he was over- 
taken by two mounted gendarmes, 
who demanded to see his passport, 
and learn the object of his journey. 
While this examination was being 
proceeded with, a large open car- 
riage, drawn by four horses, swept 
past. Another, and another, and a 
fourth, followed. On their panels 
were emblazoned the arms of the 
Hapsburg Lorraines, and the crests 
of the Imperial house glittered 
on all the housings. It was 
Guerrazzi and his followers, on 
their way to the frontier. The 
procession closed with a colossal 
omnibus, with six horses, filled 
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by the Livornese body-guard of 
the Dictator, all armed with wea- 
pons the most dissimilarand strange, 
some of them actually taken from 
the ancient armoury of the Piazza 
Vecchia of Florence. These pat- 
riots yelled and shouted at every 
village they passed through, and in 
the wild cries that answered them 
doubtless heard the enthusiastic 
voices of a free and emancipated 
people. 

As the Englishman proceeded, he 
learned that De Laugier had re- 
treated: he had fallen back from 
Mt. Chiesa to Massa, from Massa 
to Carrara, and thence had crossed 
the frontier into Piedmont—aban- 
doning the territory—as, it was 
thought, he had the cause of his 
master. 

The envoy continued his route, 
resolved, at all events, to see and 
confer with him. On arriving at 
Lavenza, a miserable village on 
the Piedmontese frontier, it was 
to find the place in festivity. 
Guerrazzi was entertaining his 
friends at a banquet. He had 
“proclaimed” the county part of 
Tuscany, and was toasting the an- 
nexation in strains that reached the 
traveller as he drove by. 

Close to Sarzana, encamped in 
a field with about twenty follow- 
ers, he found General de Laugier. 
He announced his quality of envoy, 
and handed his despatches. 

“ Alas!” said the General, “all 
is too late. There is no more an 
army to lead on to victory. I 
have nothing but these,” and he 
pointed to the handful around 
him. 

The Englishman, who knew well 
that Florence, wearied by the in- 
solent tyranny of the Livornese, 
was sick of the revolution — that 
the country at large was never in 
it—and, lastly, that all its force 
and vigour depended upon one 
man, Guerrazzi—at once proposed 
to De Laugier a coup-de-main 
which would cut short the revolt 
and restore his master. It was to 
hasten back to Lavenza—make a 
dash at the house, a small inn, where 
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Guerrazzi was feasting—capture the 
leader, and carry him off into Sar- 
dinia ; after which the Grand Duke 
might be proclaimed with the full- 
est assurance of success. The scheme, 
if apparently bold, was not a difti- 
cult one. The Guerrazzi party were 
mere rabble—they had drunk to 
excess, and it was more than likely 
would not make a long resistance. 
De Laugier fully concurred in 
thinking that, if the attempt could 
be made successfully, the restora- 
tion was certain; but nothing could 
induce him to believe the plan feas- 
ible : all entreaties, all persuasions 
failed; and it was not without a 
sense of indignant disappointment 
the Englishman turned away from 
one who had it in his power to 
win fame and credit, but who would 
not encounter a peril for their sake, 
nor resign his personal safety for a 
cause which, while he spoke of it, 
drew tears from his eyes, and made 
his cheeks tremble with emotion. 
He could talk eloquently and 
impassionedly over the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on his Sovereign ; he could 
inveigh ably against the false trai- 
tors who betrayed him ; but none of 
his indignation took a practical 
turn ; and, in fact, he was, as he 
said of the populace, “profuse of 
good wishes but nothing else.” It 
is in the memory of all how and 
in what manner the restoration of 
the Grand Duke was effected ; but 
the details by which the Austrian 
contingent was implored, exhibit the 
sovereign himself and his advisers 
in a most pitiable aspect. In fact, 
but one thought found place in the 
Grand-Ducal mind—how to assure 
his personal safety. “Who is to 
take care of me?” was ever upper- 
most in his thoughts, and the idea 
of venturing to return to his own 
capital without an Austrian escort 
appeared unendurable. In a very 
striking contrast to this terror are 
the letters of the Grand Duchess. 
She seems from the very first to 
have calculated all the evils of an 
army of occupation—the impolicy, 
the cost, and the unpopularity. 
That the Austrians should have 


come in without waiting for a for- 
mal demand from the Grand Duke, 
she very acutely shows, would be a 
very important advantage to the 
Tuscan Government; but she also 
points out the necessity of obviat- 
ing any jealousy that might arise 
amongst the protecting Powers of 
Austria, Naples, and Piedmont, and 
which might possibly deprive Tus- 
cany of aid from them all ; for, as 
she more quaintly than elegantly 
expresses it, “we must take care 
not to lose both the Goat and the 
Cabbage.” 

It has repeatedly been asserted 
that had the Grand Duke but listen- 
ed tothe mild remonstrances of the 
Piedmontese Government and the 
wise counsels of Count Cavour, who 
never ceased to press upon His Royal 
Highness the extreme importance 
of a close alliance with the Sardin- 
ian Government, he would never 
have lost his throne. But we are 
certainly at liberty to withhold 
our assent to this assertion, when 
we see to what results similar coun- 
sels led in the case of the Neapolitan 
dynasty. All the arguments, all the 
powerful reasons adduced to press 
Tuscany into a close alliance with 
Piedmont, were afterwards repeated 
—almost in the very same words— 
to Naples. In fact, the corres- 
pondence would seem to have been 
withdrawn from the official pigeon- 
holes, with a mere change of ad- 
dress to give it currency. But the 
resemblance between the two cases 
goes farther; for as Cavour had 
despatched Garibaldi on his mis- 
sion to Sicily while he continued 
to confer and consult with the 
Neapolitan Envoy at Turia, so, in 
a like spirit, he accompanied his 
friendly remonstrances to the Tus- 
can Court by an organised conspir- 
acy, destined to bribe the Govern- 
ment officials and corrupt the army. 

It is absurd, then, to go on assert- 
ing that it was the Grand Duke’s 
own act that provoked the ruin of 
his house. He was neither a wise 
politician nor a keen-witted man. 
He knew little of the world—even 
of that small world of which he 
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was the centre ; but he might have 
done what he would—he might 
have thrown in his lot with Pied- 
mont, or hurled a defiance at Aus- 
tria, or insulted the Pope—nothing 
would have saved him. His doom 
was written on the day that Cavour 
had decided on a great kingdom for 
his master. 

To make the Grand Duke give 
himself his own checkmate was the 
craft of the wily statesman. Nor 
with such an opponent did the game 
call for any high exercise of skill. 
To wring from him, one by one, 
a string of concessions, and cry 
“Too late” over each as he yielded 
it, was the sure and safe tactic by 
which they worked. Angered and 
insulted, the Prince lost patience 
at last, quitted his capital and his 
state, and never returned to them ! 

We see in these transactions the 
same duplicity that never left Ca- 
vour in every political emergency. 
When La Farina, convinced that 
the democratic spirit of Italy must 
be summoned in the event of a war 
with Austria, informed Cavour by 
letter of the formation of the “ Na- 
tional Society ”-—a sort of self-con- 
stituted parliament—Cavour’s an- 
swer was this, “Go on—only re- 
member this, that if I am attacked 
about you by the diplomatists, or 
questioned in the Chamber, Ill 
deny you as though I were St Peter.” 
That some at least of the great 
states of Europe regarded the con- 
duct of Piedmont at this epoch 
with indignation, is easily shown. 
“La Piémont,” said the French 
Emperor, “malgré nos conseils, 
voudra poursuivre une politique 
d’agrandissement.” The Neapolitan 
Envoy at St Petersburg writes,— 
“Gortschakoff has telegraphed to 
Turin the profound indignation 
of the Emperor at the steps taken 
by Piedmont. He asks if Gari- 
baldi still wears the uniform of a 
general in the royal army?” In 
another place it is said the Em- 
peror sent for M. Sauli, the Sar- 
dinian Envoy, and said, “If your 
master’s country be really at the 
mercy of the democracy, it is time 


for the other states of the Conti- 
nent to consider what relations can 
be maintained with it.” He added, 
“ that it was the geographical po- 
sition of Russia alone which forced 
her to imactivity to repress these 
enormities.” 

Cavour’s answer to all remon- 
strances on this subject is so char- 
acteristic that it deserves to be 
quoted. “ What right have you,” 
asks he, “to inquire why we have 
not prevented the disembarkation 
of the Garibaldians, so long as the 
whole Neapolitan fleet has failed 
to do so ?” 

Terrified at last by the demo- 
cratic feeling Garibaldi’s expedition 
had evoked, France intimated to 
the Turin Cabinet that she would 
insist on an armistice in Sicily 
for the space of six months. Ca- 
vour delayed his reply till he found 
means, through his envoy in Lon- 
don, to predispose Lord Palmerston 
against the project ; and then, once 
assured on that score, wrote back 
“that he consented to the armistice 
if the English Cabinet would give 
its concurrence.” 

In a very able despatch of Ca- 
vour to M. Sauli, the Sardinian 
envoy in Russia, we have a very 
brief but graphic picture of the 
condition of the Neapolitan king- 
dom, and the reasons are clearly 
stated why the task of conquering 
such a people should not prove 
very difficult. Might not the enu- 
meration of these characteristics 
have served a double purpose, and 
shown how difficult it must be to 
govern them? Was not every 
facility which offered itself for the 
subjugation, a reason for anticipat- 
ing how difficult it would be to 
elevate such a people to the level 
of free institutions? “ Ill got, 
ill gone,” is an adage that has its 
signification even in politics; and 
though Count Cavour did not live 
to witness, he fully foresaw, the 
embarrassment attending the an- 
nexation of the South. 

As a specimen of Cavour’s de- 
spatch-writing, a short extract will 
not be out of place :— 
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“The Neapolitan Government,” 
writes he, “is in a very strange 
position. After having persisted, 
with an amount of obstinacy un- 
exampled in all history, in a course 
of errors which has drawn down 
upon it universal reprobation — 
after having repeatedly refused our 
alliance on the grounds of a great 
national policy—now, when press- 
ed by these perils of its own mak- 
ing, it tacks suddenly about, and 
asks for our friendship. Under 
what circumstances is the demand 
made? One-half of the kingdom 
is already withdrawn from their au- 
thority. In the other, the people, 
driven desperate by tyranny and 
the infamies of a vile police, re- 
fuse to credit the offers of Liberal 
institutions, reject even the men 
of character who address them, and 
wait to hear the cannon of the ‘ re- 
action’ thunder through the streets 
of Naples. 

“To overcome this miserable dis- 
trust, to fill up the chasm between 
the people and the throne, it is that 
the nation have entreated Victor 
Emmanuel to be the surety to them 
for their own rulers; and for this 
have they called upon him to share 
with them that glorious popularity 
begotten of free institutions, and 
of blood freely spilled on the field 
of battle ! 

“The army and navy both hesi- 
tate between fidelity to their King 
and the imperative call to rally 
round their country. Of the troops 
opposed to Garibaldi numbers are 
daily deserting; and this hero, with 
a mere handful, has been enabled 
to accomplish deeds which read 
actually impossible. 

“The great evil of the Neapoli- 
tan Government is the fatal pis- 
CREDIT into which it has fallen. 
Even unaided by Liberal institu- 
tions, a government can count upon 
the support of a people so long as it 
represents a national principle—so 
long as it administers the laws with 
justice and equity. Under these 
simple conditions kings never lack 
soldiers to fight for them, nor allies 
to support them. 


“ When, on the other hand, the 
people see, at the moment of accord- 
ing to them Liberal concessions, 
spectral forms issuing from their 
dungeons—when they behold an 
army driven to mutiny by the 
favours heaped upon mercenaries— 
above all, when the soldiers them- 
selves feel that for generations they 
have never been led against other 
enemies than their fellow-citizens— 
the whole edifice crumbles, not for 
want of material support, but from 
the utter absence of every ennobling 
sentiment and every principle of 
morality. 

“As to ourselves, we would, if 
we could, impart some energy to 
this enervate and exhausted mass, 
but we are warned by the danger 
that must ensue from such an insult 
to national sentiment. 

“Tt is not difficult, it is even 
glorious, to embrace one’s enemy on 
the field of battle; but the contest 
between the Governments of Sar- 
dinia and Naples, is not one of those 
combats in which it is equally glori- 
ous to come out the conquered or 
the conqueror.” 

This despatch, sent to the Sar- 
dinian Envoy at St Petersburg, 
would have been a bold and honest 
declaration of the writer’s views, if 
it were not that, even while he 
wrote it, he was temporising with 
the Neapolitan Envoy at Turin. 
To give time for the enterprise of 
Garibaldi—to give time for the 
working of that republican spirit 
which he was first to employ and 
then to crush—to give time also for 
the development of the corruption 
of a bought-up army and bribed 
fleet-—Cavour was obliged to make 
a case for the various courts of Eu- 
rope, and affect to submit to dip- 
lomacy what was being settled by 
corruption. 

Ripe and rotten as that same 
government of the Bourbons was, 
the fruit had never fallen if the tree 
had not been shaken. None knew 
this better than Cavour. The mis- 
government that can goad one 
nation to revolt, will, with another 
people, merely breed discontents, 
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treasons, and conspiracies. Such 
were the Neapolitans. They were 
ill ruled and ill to rule; and the 
day has come when the Northern 
Italians have to witness and ac- 
knowledge that Libera! institutions 
and a free press are not magical re- 
medies in the regeneration of a 
people! They have done very little 
with the South up to this; and 
many affirm that no great success 
yet awaits them there. 

That the revolution, so to say, 
outran Cavour, is now abundantly 
clear. Not alone was Garibaldi 
more successful, but more rapidly 
successful, than any one at Turin 
could ever have imagined. From 
the day that the great Buccaneer 
entered Naples, the game between 
Mazzini and Cavour began. Gari- 
baldi, full of triumph, with the 
whole nation at his back, proclaimed 
that all Italy, Venice and Rome in- 
cluded, should be one, under Victor 
Emmanuel. He demanded, how- 
ever, that the whole South should 
be placed under his unlimited dicta- 
tion. Cavour, who saw at once the 
danger of such a project, refused. 
It was an act of immense courage 
to do so; but courage was the 
greatest of all his characteristics. 
He knew that, if he yielded, it 
would be to place the monarchy in 
the rear, instead of in the van, of 
the revolution, and to throw the 
whole nation into an anarchy that 
would alienate all the friendship of 
France and England, and prove the 
triumph of the Austrians. 

To paralyse the schemes of Maz- 
zini and his followers—to arrest the 
impetuosity of Garibaldi, and yet 
not disparage his ardour or dis- 
credit his patriotism—to prevent a 
collision with the French troops 
in Rome, or a too hasty outbreak 
of war with Austria—formed the 
troubled web which occupied the 
vast mind of Count Cavour. It was 
even at one time a question of hours. 
“Tf,” wrote he to Gualterio—“ if we 
do not reach the Volturno before 
Garibaldi arrives at La Catolica, 
it is up with the monarchy, and 
Italy falls a prey to the revolu- 


tion.” This is the secret history of 
the memorable march into Umbria, 
the battle of Castelfidardo, and 
the capture of Ancona. They were 
necessities imposed by the action 
of Garibaldi ; and but for this in- 
tervention, the Garibaldini would 
have crossed bayonets with the 
French at Rome, and the whole 
peninsula been thrown back into 
disorder and ruin. 

To take the lead of the revolu- 
tion in this wise was most subtle 
policy, and so the conquerors at 
Castelfidardo embraced the victors 
at Palermo. The great object was 
gained of cementing a friendship 
between the army and the volun- 
teers, and as it were legalising all 
that had been effected by undisci- 
plined and irresponsible valour. 

To look back on the great intel- 
ligence which then guided Italy, 
and to glance at the capacities which 
now rule the hour, will explain, 
without one word of comment, how 
the past was so great and the pre- 
sent is solittle. The volume we have 
just alluded to is, with all its idol- 
atry, not more than just as regards 
the marvellous aptitude Cavour 
showed for governing under diffi- 
culties ; but it also displays, what 
is not a very hopeful sign, that the 
nation for whose guidance such 
a combination of qualities is re- 
quired, can rarely expect that its 
destinies will often be committed 
to adequate keeping ;—in fact, that 
a people who require in their ruler 
the wisdom of the statesman, the 
courage of the soldier, the astuteness 
of the diplomatist, and the subtle 
duplicity of Machiavelli, will not 
always see at the head of affairs the 
man who realises all these condi- 
tions. © 

Cavour did so; but when will 
come another Cavour ? 

A moment of such national weak- 
ness—a crisis in which Italy stands 
more than ever in need of those who 
desire her welfare and understand 
her difficulties was certainly a 
strange one for Lord Russell to 
seize upon to displace the most 
popular, the most able, and the 
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most influential minister who ever 
represented our country in Italy. 
If the Government and Cabinet 
to which Lord Russell belongs have 
reaped any credit for their Italian 
policy, it is to Sir James Hudson 
they oweit. If the Derby Govern- 
ment were safely guided in their 
dealings with Turin—and, be it re- 
membered, the difficult negotiation 
of the “Cagliari” took place while 
Lord Malmesbury was in office—it 
is entirely due to the good sense 
they showed in retaining Sir James 
Hudson as their Envoy in Sardinia. 
There is not any lack of high abil- 
ity and business capacity amongst 
the men who make diplomacy their 
career in England; but there is 
not always the same certainty of 
finding consummate tact and cap- 
tivating manners—the polish of 
the courtier and the winning frank- 
ness of the country gentleman. 
To have united these gifts in the 
highest degree with a buoyant tem- 
perament and a most ready wit; 
to have combined them with 
the more solid qualities of judg- 
ment, foresight, and caution; and 
to have superadded to all a know- 
ledge of men—an intense apprecia- 
tion of their motives, their ways, 
and their tendencies, such as very 
few students of the world could 
pretend to,—made up a mass of 
qualities which are not readily re- 
placed. These Sir James Hudson 
possessed ; by their exercise he suc- 
ceeded in attaining a position not 
alone for himself in Italy, but for 
whatever was English; giving his 
own gifts as guarantees, and teach- 
ing Italians to believe that En- 
glishman was synonym for truth- 
fulness, honour, and fair dealing. 
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All the influence of France at Turin 
—all the power that came backed 
by memories of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino—all the representations that 
carried with them the will of one 
who held his garrison in the heart 
of the country—were directed by 
the counsels of that single English 
gentleman, whose part was neither 
to threaten nor cajole, but to con- 
vey to the Italian Government the 
sentiments which animated his 
own country, and the feelings of 
approval or the reverse with which 
England watched the course of Ital- 
ian events. To have had for some 
years back such an exponent of our 
national feeling—to feel that we 
have been for such a term repre- 
sented by a man of whom “ we are 
all proud,” is, indeed, a great satis- 
faction ; and all who know Italy 
will be ready to declare how im- 
measurably England has gained in 
every repute of straightforwardness 
and disinterested dealing since Sir 
James Hudson has represented her 
at Turin. 

Italy is very far from being be- 
yond the casualties of fortune. She 
is still amongst the shoals and the 
narrows. Was this the moment, 
then, to withdraw one from her 
side whose experience was acquired 
in the most trying emergencies 
of her fate, and close to the pilot 
himself that weathered the storm ? 

There is certainly no English- 
man who possesses one tithe of 
Sir James Hudson’s knowledge of 
Italy, or who has used that know- 
ledge less in the spirit of a partisan, 
or more with the foresight of a 
great European statesman. 

He has been replaced by Mr 
Elliot. 
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As you run into London either 
by the Great Western or North- 
Western Railway, you can hardly 
fail to notice a church spire crown- 
ing a hill, not very lofty in itself, 
but looking so from its command- 
ing elevation above the champaign 
country round it. That is Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, Charles the Second’s 
practical realisation of the idea of 
a “church visible,” as he told the 
divines who were disputing on that 
point in his royal and irreverent 
presence. Upon that hill his un- 
happy father lingered, escaping in 
disguise from Oxford, and took his 
last look on his capital before he 
returned to it as a prisoner ; hesi- 
tating for some hours whether he 
should not yet throw himself upon 
the loyalty of his citizens of Lon- 
don. The tall brick buildings form- 
ing part of the group, which, with 
the church, occupy the height, are 
the school and its dependencies, 
and some of them have stood there 
nearly three hundred years. 

The antiquarian will not give you 
any very satisfactory history of the 
little village itself, which, however, 
was not without its share of local 
celebrity long before it became the 
seat of a great public school. It 
appears in Domesday as Herges— 
said to mean “ church”—has been 
Latinised into Herga, and in later 
English records is called “ Harewe 
atte Hulle.” The Welshman, who 
holds his own to be the one pri- 
meval language, and would have 
laughed Zadkiel’s crystal spirits to 
scorn when he found they did not 
speak Welsh, tells you that the 
word is a mere corruption of the 
Saesneg from Ar rhiw—“on the 
ridge.” The place seems always to 
have borne a high reputation for 
healthiness. In 1524, William Bol- 
ton, prior of St Bartholomew the 
Great in Smithfield, hearing that 
astronomers foretold the speedy 
coming of a second deluge, built 
himself a house of refuge on the 


highest ground at Harrow, and 
victualled it for two months—rather 
a short allowance under the circum- 
stances ; whereupon it is recorded 
that many of all ranks followed his 
example. Its ancient manor-house 
was long a favourite residence of the 
archbishops of Canterbury. There 
young Thomas Beckett arrived one 
evening, to enter the household of 
Archbishop Theobald, as an aspir- 
ant to holy orders. Putting up at 
a hostelry in the village, the old 
hostess was struck with his personal 
appearance, and dreamed a dream 
of him, in which it seemed that he 
covered the church with his vest- 
ments ; which her husband inter- ~ 
preted to show that he should some 
time be lord of that church and 
place. He was; and spent some 
of his last days there in great hospi- 
tality, a fortnight before his murder. 

if a somewhat vague tradition 
is to be trusted, the reputed vir- 
tues of certain springs in the 
neighbourhood were the remote 
cause of the foundation of the 
great school; for it is said that 
John Lyon, yeoman, of the ham- 
let of Preston, in the parish of 
Harrow, found the first source of 
his prosperous fortunes in the small 
pieces of money thrown by grateful 
pilgrims into a healing well on his 
little estate. Be this as it may, the 
historical fact is, that the said John 
Lyon, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when grammar-schools became a 
favourite form of alms-deed, deter- 
mined to set one up in his native 
parish. He procured his charter 
from the Queen in 1571; by which 
the trustees of his property were 
constituted a body corporate, and 
he was empowered to draw up 
statutes for the government of his 
proposed foundation. But these 
statutes, for some reason or other, 
were not drawn up, nor any school 
established, for more than twenty 
years afterwards. In 1592, two years 
before his death, Lyon drew up a 
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“ will and intent,” in which he em- 
bodied, in very minute detail, the 
“ orders, statutes, and rules” for his 
free grammar-school. His lands in 
Harrow, Alperton, Preston, Kil- 
burn, and Paddington were con- 
veyed, after the decease of himself 
and his wife Joan, to six trustees, 
gentlemen of position in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the building of a 
schoolhouse and payment of a mas- 
ter and usher, and certain other 
local charities, especially the repair 
of the highroads from Harrow and 
Edgware to London. The master 
was to be a M.A., and to have for 
his yearly stipend forty marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d.), with an additional 
five marks for coal ; the usher, who 
was to be not under the degree of 
a Bachelor, was to have half the 
amount of stipend, with the same 
allowance for fuel. Both were to 


be unmarried men, and both were 
to have apartments in the school 
building ; for which the sum of 
£300 (or more if needed, and if the 
estate would bear it) was set apart, 
in case it should not have been 


erected in the founder’s own life- 
time. 

Whatever doubt there may be as 
to the intentions of other founders 
of village grammar-schools, it is 
plain, from lLyon’s own regula- 
tions, that he contemplated for his 
scholars a liberal education. Even 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Church 
Catechism, which all in the school 
were especially taught, were to be 
learnt in Latin as soon as might be ; 
and Latin only was to be spoken, 
even in play-hours, by every boy 
above the lowest form. If Harrow 
boys have claimed from old times 
to be rather specially “ gentlemen,” 
there is something in the spirit of 
the old founder’s rules which al- 
most excuses the assumption. Not 
only does he provide that no ori- 
ginal Harrovian is to come to school 
“‘uncombed, unwashed, ragged, or 
slovenly ;” but the following, 
amongst the “ articles to be recited 
to them that bring any scholars to 
be received into the school,” show 
plainly that his foundation was not 
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intended for the benefit of the lower 
classes of his fellow-parishioners :— 

*€ You shall find your child sufficient 
paper, ink, pens, books, candles for 
winter, and all other things at any time 
requisite and necessary for the mainten- 
ance of his study. 

** You shali allow your child at all 
times bow- shaft, bow-strings, and a 
bracer, to exercise shooting. 

‘* You shall be content to receive your 
child and put him to some profitable 
occupation, if, after one year’s expe- 
rience, he shall be found unapt to the 
learning of grammar.” 


There can also be no question but 
that the founder of Harrow School 
had in view the possibility of the 
extension of its privileges beyond 
the boundaries of his native parish. 
His most sanguine hopes could 
hardly have foreshadowed the day 
when it should be thronged by the 
young aristocracy of all England ; 
but, unlike most local benefactors, 
he inserted in his deed of founda- 
tion a special clause, which stood 
the school in good stead in a sub- 
sequent litigation. He provided 
that his schoolmaster might receive, 
* over and above the youth of the 
parish, so many foreigners as the 
whole number may be well taught 
and applied, and the place can con- 
veniently contain by the judgment 
and discretion of the governors ; 
and of the foreigners he may take 
such stipends and wages as he may 
get, so that he take pains with all 
indifferently.” When, therefore, 
the Master of the Rolls, in 1810, 
gave his judgment in favour of the 
governors, maintaining the present 


-constitution of the school, he was 


acting in strict accordance with the 
spirit of the founder’s bequest. An 
appeal had been made to the Court 
of Chancery by certain inhabitants 
of Harrow, setting forth that “ the 
gratuitous instruction of the poor 
was neglected in the commodious 
education of the rich,” and that 
there were but few parish scholars, 
because there were “ but few parl- 
shioners who wish to give their 
children a classical education.” But 
nothing can be plainer than that 
the education which John Lyon 
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meant to provide could hardly be 
called instruction for the poor in 
any sense ; and that if a boy were 
not “ apt to the learning of gram- 
mar,” he would have desired that 
his parents should remove him from 
the school, and put him to the loom 
or the plough, or some such “ pro- 
fitable occupation,” as soon as might 
be. But what Lyon did intend, as 
the founders of other local grammar- 
schools intended, and what Sir Wil- 
liam Grant quietly ignores in his 
judgment, was, that by the help of 
his bequest the means of a liberal 
education should be provided, at a 
moderate cost, for such “poor” as are 
not paupers or hand-labourers, but 
too often men of liberal breeding 
and liberal professions themselves. 
Such, surely, was the intent both of 
John Lyon of Harrow, and of Lau- 
rence Sheriff of Rugby, and such 
would be their desire now if they 
could see the ‘enormous increase in 
value of the estates which they de- 
voted to education. 

The founder’s regulations for his 
school go into very minute detail 
as to the hours of work and the 
books to be read. From six in the 
morning (“or as soon as they may 
conveniently, having respect unto 
the distance of the place from 
whence they come, and the season 
of the year”) until eleven, and 
again from one to six, gives some- 
thing like ten hours of daily work 
for the original Harrovians. He is 
careful to provide that during this 
time ‘‘they shall not be allowed 
to play, except on Thursdays only, 
sometimes, when the weather is 
fair, and on Saturday, or half-holi- 
days, after evening prayer.” The 
school is to be divided into six 
classes ; the “ Petties,” “which have 
not learned their accidence, or en- 
tered into the English rules of gram- 
mar” —the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth classes, for each of 
which he prescribes a list of books. 
In the fifth, the highest, they were 
to read Virgil, Caesar, Cicero ‘ De 
Natura,’ Livy, Demosthenes, Iso- 
crates, and Hesiod. It is singular 
that the last is the only Greek poet 
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named, and that even Homer finds 
no place in thecurriculum. As the 
books of the school are all specified, 
so are the games, which were to be 
“to drive a top, toss a hand-ball, 
to run or shoot, and none other.” 
Correction was to be of no other 
kind “ save only with the rod mo- 
derately,” or with “a very light 
ferule on the hand for a light negli- 
gence ;” and it was specially pro- 
vided—one would have thought 
unnecessarily — that the master 
should “receive no girls to be 
taught in the same school.” The 
monitorial system—of the use and 
abuse of which so much has been 
said in late years—was a part of the 
original constitution of Harrow: 
two monitors were appointed, who 
were to report weekly on irregula- 
rities out of school hours; and a 
third, who was to act as a check 
upon the other two. 

It does not appear that Lyon 
lived to see his school in actual 
operation. For some years he had 
been used to pay the sum of twenty 
marks “ for the teaching of thirty 
poor children of the children” of the 
parish ; and this he desires in his 
will to be continued until his new 
school should be built, for which 
he allows three years after his de- 
cease, if not completed before, which 
does not seem to have been the 
case. Probably it was not until 
1595 that the original schoolhouse 
was built. It stands now very 
much as it stood then, a substantial 
but not very elegant structure of 
brick, forming the western portion 
of the present block of school-build- 
ings. It still contains the “ large 
and convenient schoolhouse, with 
a chimney in it,” as ordered in 
the founder’s will, wainscoted with 
oak, and lighted by heavy square 
windows with wooden transoms ; 
in the basement below is the 
cellar for wood and coals, “ divided 
into three several rooms, the one 
for the master, the second for the 
usher, and the third for the schol- 
ars,” according to his most minute 
and equitable directions ; and above, 
five rooms (one of them now the 
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monitors’ library), which were pro- 
bably the private apartments of the 
masters ; over which, again, is a large 
attic. But the head-master, at any 
rate, did not long remain content 
with this very confined accommoda- 
tion. As early as 1670 there is re- 
cord of grants made by the gover- 
nors for the rent of a private house, 
and for fitting it up to receive board- 
ers; as indeed must have been 
very necessary, if the master was to 
avail himself at all of the founder’s 
permission to “take wages of fo- 
reigners.” Two years afterwards, 
a house which formed part of the 
estate in trust was formally made 
over to the head-master and his suc- 
cessors free of rent. This house 
was very much enlarged and im- 
proved by Dr Heath, and subse- 
quently refronted by Dr Butler, soon 
after his appointment: the gover- 
nors made a grant of £1200 for 
the purpose, but Butler himself ex- 
pended on it £5000 ; it was burnt 
down October 22d, 1838, by a fire 
which broke out in one of the boys’ 
studies, and destroyed at the same 


time the boarding-house occupied 


by Mr (now Bishop) Colenso. The 
present head-master’s house was 
built at a considerable cost by Dr 
Wordsworth, in part by a sum of 
money raised on mortgage by Act of 
Parliament. 

The school-buildings themselves 
had in the mean time been found 
quite insufficient for their purpose, 
notwithstanding the conversion of 
what had once been the masters’ 
apartments into class-rooms. In 
1819 the more modern half of the 
present school was added by a gene- 
ral subscription of the governors, 
masters, and old and young Harro- 
vians. Dr Butler was at that time 
head-master ; and it is a remarkable 
evidence of the very different no- 
tions of liberality entertained by 
his generation, as compared with 
our own, that he was aécused of 
“ostentation” because his own 
name was put down for £500. It 
contains the “speech-room ”—used 
on ordinary occasions for the work 
of the monitors and upper sixth— 
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with other rooms above ; and was 
built so as to correspond in style, as 
far as might be, with the original 
structure. The old school was then 
assigned to some of the lower forms, 
and is now known as the “ Fourth- 
form School ;” the lower shell and 
upper fourth at present occupying 
it. But it still remains the great 
object of interest in the place, all 
unadorned as it is, with its gloomy 
old windows and oaken wainscot 
and plastered walls, covered with 
rude inscriptions which no “ re- 
storer’s” hands have been allow- 
ed to touch; of little interest to 
the professional archeologist, but 
to Harrovian eyes more precious 
than the arrowheads of Nineveh. 
For here, cut by their own hands 
in boyhood with more or less skill, 
you have the names of some of the 
foremost men in England’s modern 
history ; the schoolfellows “Byron” 
and “RR. Peel”—the latter in bold 
deep capitals, as determined to leave 
his mark legibly amongst the boys 
or men of his generation ; and not 
far off, his successor in the Premier- 
ship, but his senior at Harrow by 
five years—a whole school genera- 
tion—“ H. Temple,” Viscount Pal- 
merston, with the tell-tale date 1800. 
There, too, may be read an older 
name, which carries with it even 
now a deep and pathetic interest, 
from the sad fate which struck 
it so early from the rolls of the 
living — “Spencer Perceval.” It 
is the story of a past generation, 
yet well remembered—the better, 
perhaps, because his fate was so 
nearly repeated in the case of Peel ; 
and even the modern visitor can 
scarcely help being affected by the 
brief note appended to the “ speech- 
bill” of 1812, in which the younger 
Perceval is set down to recite 
Gray’s ‘Bard’—“ Not spoken, in 
consequence of the assassination of 
his father.” Many other such me- 
morials of the boyhood of remark- 
able men may be traced on those 
old school-walls ; many have disap- 
peared under the vigorcus knife of 
some modern Smith or Thompson, 
too eager to record that he too had 
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dwelt in this Arcadia; and it is 
to prevent this desecration of old 
memories by modern ambition that 
all carving on the walls themselves 
is now strictly forbidden, and long 
boards have been set up upon 
which the modern Harrovian may 
hand down his name to posterity, 
if so disposed, in legible capitals 
executed by the school custos for 
the moderate consideration of half- 
a-crown. 

But even the new additions to 
the main building have of late years 
proved quite insufficient for the in- 
creasing numbers at Harrow. Six 
new school-rooms have been built 
on some of the land belonging to 
Lyon’s trust, and three more have 
just been added under the new 
library ; so that every form, with 
the exception of those who are 
still in joint occupation of the old 
school, has now its separate room 
as well as separate master. 

Lyon’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions never contemplated the possi- 
bility of his scholars overcrowding 
the parish church. An excellent 
Churchman himself, he not only 
made it an especial direction that 
they should be taught the Articles 
and the Catechism in school, but 
also that they should “come to 
church and hear Divine service and 
Scripture read and interpreted with 
attention and reverence,” on pain 
of summary correction. It was 
probably for their especial benefit 
that in his will he left £10 for the 
preaching of thirty “ good, learned, 
and godly sermons” yearly ; for he 
directs that if his schoolmaster or 
usher “can well, and will do the 
same, without any hindrance to his 
teaching,” one of them is to have, 
“before any other,” the preaching 
and the preacher’s fee. But when 
the school rose into a public one, the 
parishioners of Harrow were fairly 
swamped in their sittings by John 
Lyon’s scholars; they overflowed 
even the supplemental galleries 
built for their special accommo- 
dation, and which were not very 
favourable to the “attention and 
reverence” desired by the founder. 
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A great step was gained in this 
respect when, in 1839, they moved 
into a chapel of their own. It was 
under the mastership of Dr Words- 
worth, and to him much of the 
credit is due, both for his energy in 
raising subscriptions and for his 
own liberal contribution. But the 
chapel thus erected proved too 
small for the increasing numbers 
of Harrow ; the chancel was first 
taken down, and subsequently the 
nave, to make way for the present 
building. The chancel was Dr 
Vaughan’s gift to the school, and 
the Crimean Aisle on the south was 
the tribute of old schoolfellows and 
friends to the memory of those who 
fell in the Russian war. The six 
stained windows in this aisle bear 
underneath the names and rank of 
twenty-two Harrow men who fought 
their last fight there ; Anstruther, 
who won the first of these red laurels 
at the Alma, at eighteen ; Dawson, 
Allix, Sir Robert Newman, Greville, 
and Clutterbuck, who fell at Inker- 
man ; Lockwood and Montgomery, 
in the death-ride of Balaclava ; 
Patullo, Clayton, Ryder, and Hol- 
den—the last yet a mere school- 
boy—who died at the fatal Redan ; 
with others who either met a sol- 
dier’s death in the trenches, or 
sank under fever or cholera. Of 
them it was well said in Dr Vaug- 
han’s address, when the first stone 
was laid by Fenwick Williams of 
Kars,—“ Their bodies are buried in 
a far land; but their names live in 
their old school for evermore.” 

So much for the mere outward 
Harrow of bricks and mortar ; it is 
time to say something of the men 
who have made it what it is. So 
far as it can be traced, it remained 
a mere country grammar-school of 
decent repute for many generations 
after the founder’s death. It had 
no royal foundation, like Eton and 
Westminster; no collegiate estab- 
lishment, with rich fellowships and 
scholarships, like Winchester ; nor 
did its revenues swell year after year 
from the spreading wealth of Lon- 
don, like Sheriff's very similar found- 
ation at Rugby. Harrow may boast, 
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if any school can, of having risen 
by merit. Probably, when once it 
had gained a certain amount of re- 
putation under an able master, its 
neighbourhood to London, in days 
when locomotion was a very diffe- 
rent thing from what it is now, 
contributed to its success ; and no 
doubt, when any cause had once 
made it a fashionable school, fashion 
kept up its numbers without much 
reference to the quality of its teach- 
ing. But Harrow was and is a 
poor foundation compared with any 
other school of its rank. The head- 
master receives from the trustees of 
John Lyon but £30 a-year, with an 
allowance of £20 for coal, and a 
house, with accommodation for his 
boarders,—upon which house, how- 
ever, successive masters have laid 
out considerable sums to make it 
what it is. The under-master (or 
“usher” of Lyon’s foundation) 
gets still from the estates only 
£24, 8s. 4d.; a sum which, at 
the present value of money, is 
much less than the twenty marks 
which Lyon assigned him. He 
also has an allowance of £20 for 
fuel, and £25 in lieu of the rooms 
in the old schoolhouse which he 
was originally to occupy. There is 
no provision for any of the other 
masters at all ; they are paid out of 
the annual proceeds of the school. 
Each of them even has (or had until 
very lately) to pay for the necessary 
repairs of their own school-room. 
Yet John Lyon’s estates, as may be 
supposed in the case of property so 
near London, have risen in value 
five-and-twenty fold. But it must 
be borne in mind that part of his 
rents were to go to the repairs of 
the roads between Harrow and 
London ; pretty nearly as much a 
work of charity, in those days of 
painful travel, as the founding of a 
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grammar-school. His intention, as 
is plain from his will, was that 
something like two-thirds of the 
whole rents were to go to his 
school, and the remaining third to 
the highways. But unfortunately 
he specified which rents — those 
from his lands at Kilburn and 
Mary-le-bone—were to be applied 
to this latter purpose; and these 
have, of course, increased much 
more than the others ; so that, ac- 
cording to the present interpreta- 
tion of his will, the proportions are 
pretty nearly reversed, the roads 
getting something like £3500 per 
annum, while the school trust re- 
ceives, for all purposes, not more 
than £1100. 

The first master who raised Har- 
row to anything like a_ public 
school* was an ‘hionian, William 
Horne, M.A., Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who was elected 
in or about 1660 ; but little is now 
known of him beyond what can be 
gathered from his epitaph in the 
chancel of Harrow Church,—that he 
was “ preceptor strenuus.” He had 
at least one very extraordinary pu- 
pil. There came to Harrow in 1668, 
from an obscure village in Shrop- 
shire, one William Baxter, then 
eighteen years old, and knowing (if 
his own words are to be trusted) 
“ not one letter in a book, nor un- 
derstanding one word of any lan- 
guage except Welsh.” It must 
have taxed the energies of even 
that strenuous master to teach him 
under such difficulties. But teach 
him he did ; so that he afterwards 
taught others successfully as master 
of the Mercers’ Schoolin London, and 
his well-known edition of Horace 
drew a compliment even from Bent- 
ley. Upon Horne’sdeathin 1685, an- 
other Fellow of King’s succeeded— 
Thomas Brian, M.A.—who contin- 





* Perhaps the earliest notice of the school may be traced in Ben Jonson’s comedy 
of ‘ Bartholomew Fair” (A.D. 1614), in which one of the characters, Bartholomew 


Cokes, ‘‘ a tall young squire of Harrow-o’-the-Hill,” among sund 


other foolish 


doings at the fair, ‘‘ falls scrambling for the pears” from a stall which has been up- 
set, and exclaims—‘‘ Ods so! a muss, a muss, a muss, a muss”—(which may be 


old Harrovian fer a ‘* 


delicate great boy ! methinks he outscrambles them all. 


uash ”)—upon which one of the lookers-on remarks—‘“‘ A 


I cannot persuade myself 


but that he goes to grammar-school yet, and plays the truant to-day.” —Act iv. se. 1. 
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ued in the mastership no less than 
thirty-nine years, and resigned pro- 
bably five years before his death. 
On this supposition, it was in 1725 
that James Cox, M.A. of Merton 
College, Oxford, the usher or lower 
master, was elected to the vacancy. 
He had married his predecessor’s 
daughter, “ a woman of veryremark- 
able beauty ;” but he seems to have 
had family troubles, and others of 
his own making: he was finally 
removed by the governors for mis- 
conduct in 1745. He was followed 
by the first of the many great names 
amongst the rulers of Harrow. 
Thomas Thackeray had been an as- 
sistant-master at Eton, a Fellow of 
King’s, and a very nearly successful 
candidate for the provostship of his 
college against the Eton head-mas- 
ter, Dr George. His orthodoxy 
seems to have been questioned at 
Eton, owing to his having taken 
the side of Bishop Hoadly in what 
is known as the Bangorian contro- 
versy ; and he resigned his situation 
there in consequence. It must be 
presumed that the Harrow gover- 
nors were more latitudinarian in 
their opinions, for they elected him 
to their head-mastership without 
scruple. He was a man of striking 
personal appearance and polished 
manners, and he added to his classi- 
cal accomplishments the much rarer 
one, in his days, of a good know- 
ledge of modern languages. Those 
who were educated under him al- 
ways spoke of him with affection 
and gratitude. “I loved and re- 
vered him as a father,” writes Dr 
Parr. He acted upon the some- 
what peculiar principle of never 
applauding his pupils’ exercises, for 
fear of making them vain. He is 
said to have remodelled the school 
system upon the Eton pattern. 
After a mastership of fifteen years, 
during which the number on the 
school-list rose at one time to a 
hundred and thirty—considerably 
more than at any previous date— 
he resigned from ill-health in 1760, 
and died in the year following. An- 


other Eton scholar, also a Fellow of 
King’s, succeeded—Robert Sumner, 
grandfather of the late Archbishop, 
If half the eulogies of his contem- 
poraries be true—and they have 
all the air of truth—he was, both in 
character and ability, such a master 
as few schools have seen. The elo- 
quent tributes paid to him by per- 
haps his two most distinguished 
pupils—Sir William Jones* and Dr 
Parr—are too long for quotation 
here, and the latter (inscribed on 
his monument in Harrow Church) 
might be thought to speak too much 
the usual language of epitaphs ; but 
there are less formal and equally 
warm testimonies both from them 
and from others, ‘“ One of the six 
or seven persons whose taste I am 
accustomed to consider perfect,” 
writes Parr, in a private letter ; and 
again, to another correspondent, 
“One of the best-tempered men in 
the world.” He seems, indeed, to 
have possessed every qualification 
for his office in a very remarkable 
degree. Under him the numbers of 
the school rose rapidly, until from 
eighty (at which point he found them) 
they reached two hundred and fifty. 
It is now that we meet with the 
first printed bills of the school, a 
number of which were collected and 
privately printed by Dr Butler ; and 
it may be interesting to note from 
them the staff and working arrange- 
ments of Harrow a hundred years 
ago, as contrasted with the pre- 
sent. 

In 1770 (the first year in these 
printed lists) the under-master was 
the Rev. Richard Wadeson, and 
there were three assistant-masters— 
Samuel Parr, David Roderick, and 
Joseph Drury (subsequently head- 
master). The three “monitors” of 
Lyon’s regulations had been in- 
creased to four ; next year there were 
six, subsequently seven, then ten— 
reduced, asthenumbersof the school 
gradually fell off in later years, to 
five; and again increased by Dr 
Vaughan in 1852 to their present 
number, fifteen. Next in rank to 





* Preface to ‘Treatise on Asiatic Poetry.’ 
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the monitors came the fifth form, 
according to Lyon’s original scheme, 
and these two forms were taught 
by the head-master ; there was no 
sixth until many years afterwards. 
Then followed the shell, fourth, and 
third forms ; all these ranking as 
the “upper school.” The “ under 
school” was divided in a very pe- 
culiar fashion : there was first the 
“Scan and Prove” class, then the 
“ Ovid,” the “ Pheedrus,” the “ Up- 
per Selectz,” “ Under Selectz,” 
“Nomenclature,” “ Grammar,” and 
“ Accidence.” It is impossible not 
to wish, as one reads, that these 
latter classes were to be found ex- 
isting in fact, if not in name, in 
our public schools at present ; and 
one perfectly understands that Dr 
Sumner was indeed the able teacher 
he is recorded to have been. At the 
end of the bill come a few names 
“‘unplaced.” The following year a 
“ Prayer-book” class appears, next 
below the Grammar ; and a few years 
later, ‘‘ Terence” comes in place of 
“Scan and Prove,” and in 1796 


gives the name to the lowest form 


in the school ; “ grammar,” it is to 
be feared, beginning even thus 
early to go out of fashion ; though 
in 1803 the Ovid Class (with a duke 
in it) and the Phedrus, reappear. 
At present there are, besides the 
monitors, an upper and lower sixth, 
four separate divisions of the fifth, 
a “remove,” four “shells,” and 
three fourths ; there is usuallya very 
small third, but a first and second 
are practically ignored at Harrow, 
as at most public schools. There 
are now fifteen assistant classical 
masters, besides four mathematical, 
and two for modern languages ; the 
number of boys in any one form is 
restricted as nearly as possible to 
thirty-five as the maximum ; in for- 
mer days, when the school was full, 
and the masters much fewer in num- 
ber, there were in some forms as 
many as seventy ; plainly quite too 
many for anything like individual 
attention on the part of the teacher ; 
only a very small percentage could 
be “put on” at any one lesson, 
and an idle boy, with the gambling 
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spirit more or less common to all 
boys and men, took his chance of 
not being called upon. No defect 
of arrangement has fostered idleness 
in the mass of boys so much as the 
overgrown numbers assigned, in our 
larger schools, to each individual 
master. 

Sumner’s most celebrated pupil 
was Samuel Parr. The son of a 
Harrow apothecary, he entered the 
school in 1758, when he was six 
years old. Before he was fourteen 
he was at the head of it ; when, to 
his great mortification, his father, 
who was little able to afford him a 
university education, took him to 
assist in his business. But the 
young scholar is said to have car- 
ried on his school studies, in some 
sort, by working over at night, with 
one of his old schoolfellows, the 
monitors’ lessons for the day, with 
Sumner’s criticisms and corrections, 
He also took upon himself to criti- - 
cise now and then the physicians’ 
Latin which came before him in 
the form of prescriptions ; which is 
recorded to have drawn very lit- 
tle encouragement from the more 
practical father : “Sam,” said he, 
“qd— the language—make the mix- ° 
ture.” After three years’ trial, how- 
ever, his tastes and abilities showed 
themselves so decidedly, that Sum- 
ner persuaded his father to allow 
Sam to leave the mixtures, and 
enter at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. But after hard struggles 
and hard study, want of means 
compelled him to leave before he 
took his degree ; and Sumner, who 
continued always his steady friend, 
took him as an under-master in his 
twentieth year. A Harrow master- 
ship in those days was not quite so 
good a thing as now; all Sumner 
could offer was £50 per annum, 
with the chance of another £40 or 
£50 from pupils. Of Parr’s life 
there for the next five years little 
is known, though many traditional 
stories of his eccentricities used to 
be current. He is said to have 
been, as a boy, so quaint and pre- 
maturely old-looking, that his 
schoolfellow Jones (Sir William), 
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after looking hard at him one day 
during a walk, said, “If you have 
the luck to live forty years, Parr, 
you will stand a chance of overtak- 
ing your face.” He had the luck, 
at all events—if luck it was—while 
still a very young master at Har- 
row, to win the affections of a well- 
to-do widow in the neighbourhood. 
The lady’s fancy became known to 
the boys, and many were their 
jokes about Parr and his fair ad- 
mirer. One day the following was 
found lying on his desk :— 

‘* When Madam Eyre prefers her prayer, 

Safe from the eyes of men, 
’Tis this alone her lips make known, 
‘ Parr—donnez-moi! Amen!’” 

From what subsequently happen- 
ed, it is clear that he was not only 
an able teacher, but very popular 
amongst the boys. His secret, ac- 
cording to his own account, was one 
which has seldom been unsuccess- 
ful. “Itried to treat the boys,” 
says he, “as young gentlemen.” One 
of his pupils has recorded how, in 
the Virgil lesson, he poured out 
from his remarkable memory illus- 
tration upon illustration, tracing 
the Roman poet back to his Greek 
sources with a merciless ability 
which might have satisfied even 
Professor - Conington. He com- 
plained of the little attention paid 
to Latin prose composition, and 
highly applauded the Winchester 
practice of committing large por- 
tions of Greek and Latin to me- 
mory. Upon Sumner’s death, which 
occurred in 1771 from apoplexy, 
when only forty-one, Parr was en- 
couraged by his friends to become 
a candidate for the head-mastership. 
He had in his favour the highest 
reputation for scholarship, and the 
hearty good wishes of most of the 
under-masters and scholars. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, Sum- 
ner was known to have marked 
him out as his successor; against 
him was his youth, and his want of 
a university degree. If the im- 
pression which prevailed in the 
school at the time is to be trusted, 
there was another objection, not 
80 openly avowed. The governors 


had been in the habit of frequently 
requesting holidays for the boys, 
against which Dr Sumner had 
strongly remonstrated, as interfer- 
ing with the school-work. Parr 
had also warmly backed his chief 
in this resistance ; and it was not 
forgotten at the election. His 
own belief was, that a vote which 
he had given for Wilkes at Brent- 
ford stood most in his way. To 
meet the most valid of these ob- 
jections, his friends succeeded in 
obtaining for him, previous to the 
election, the degree of Master of 
Arts, by royal mandate. To give 
additional gravity to his appear- 
ance, Parr now for the first time 
adopted the wig which became 
afterwards almost as well-known 
as himself. A petition was sent in ~ 
to the governors, signed by the 
boys, but evidently drawn up by a 
more experienced hand, praying 
them to take into consideration 
“the unanimous wishes of the 
whole school, which are universally 
declared in favour of Mr Parr ;” 
and (in anticipation of the election 
of Mr Heath), “that a school of 
such reputation ought not to be 
considered as a mere appendix to 
Eton ;” the two last head-masters 
having been assistants there. When 
the day of election came on, and it 
was understood that Heath was 
chosen, an actual rebellion broke 
out ; an attack was made upon the 
house where the governors met, 
and the carriage of one of their 
body, Mr Bucknall, was dragged 
out of the inn-yard and broken to 
pieces. Mr Roderick indeed, one 
of the assistant-masters, trusting 
to his popularity as a known par- 
tisan of Parr, interfered to rescue 
it, and rendered the owner the 
ironical service of saving “ one en- 
tire side of the vehicle.” Parr and 
Roderick at once resigned their 
offices, and in consequence the 
governors adjourned the school for 
a fortnight. Order was not restored 
until three weeks after Heath had 
entered upon his new duties. The 
accusations brought against Parr, as 
having instigated the rebellion, seem 
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to have been quite unfounded ; but 
when he retired from Harrow, and 
set up a private school at Stanmore, 
about four miles off, he was accom- 
panied there by some forty or fifty 
of the upper boys in the school 
(amongst whom were two sons of 
Lord Dartmouth), and by his faith- 
ful ally, Mr Roderick. Mr Joseph 
Drury, another of his fellow-assist- 
ants, also proposed to follow his 
fortunes ; but, happily for himself, 
was persuaded to remain at Har- 
row, where he subsequently became 
head-master on Dr Heath’s resigna- 
tion. Many of the other boys were 
withdrawn from the school at the 
same time, amongst whom was the 
late Marquis of Wellesley, who, 
then only eleven years old, left 
Harrow for Eton. But Harrow 
suffered little from what might have 
seemed the formidable rivalship of 
Stanmore: Sumner appears to have 
left two hundred and thirty-two 
boys in the school ; and a list of 
1774, the third year of Heath’s 
rule, gives the numbers at two hun- 
dred and five. 

Parr left Stanmore in a few years 
for the mastership of the grammar- 
school at Colchester, from which he 
afterwards removed to that at Nor- 
wich. It was well, perhaps, for his 
Harrow popularity that, as assist- 
ant-master, he had not the power 
of flogging there as he did at Nor- 
wich ; although sharp corporal dis- 
cipline is not a master’s worst fault 
in the eyes of schoolboys. He 
seems to have not spared the rod in 
his last school. “I'll flog you all!” 
he thundered to his form on one 
occasion ; the “prepostor of the 
week” having only Ulysses’ privi- 
lege of being the last victim, after 
assisting in due official form at the 
previous executions. The Doctor 
had a commendable horror of ge- 
niuses amongst his pupils. One of 
his under-masters told him one day 
that “S—— appeared to him to 
show signs of genius.” “Say you 
so?” said Parr, with a grin—* then 
begin to flog to-morrow morning.” 
The execution-block at Norwich 
must have inspired more than the 


usual horrors ; for Parr’s lictor 
there was a man who had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and had been 
cut down, and resuscitated by the 
surgeons, and from whose hand, 
according to the account of one of 
his pupils, Parr “used to receive 
the birches with a complacent ex- 
pression of countenance.” One of 
his Stanmore pupils, Beloe, speaks, 
as if feelingly, of “ the lightning of 
his eye, the thunder of his voice, 
and the weight of his arm.” Yet 
the stern disciplinarian must have 
been naturally tender-hearted ; for 
in his Harrow school-days he fought 
young Lord Mountstewart in de- 
fence of a worried cat. He took 
great interest in the athletic sports 
of the boys, and even enjoyed 
greatly the sight of a fair stand-up 
fight ; issuing an edict that all such 
encounters should take place on a 
piece of ground opposite his study 
window, where, with his blind half- 
drawn, he could see without being 
seen. His many eccentricities of 
character make it very doubtful 
whether, in spite of his great 
scholarship, Harrow suffered any 
loss in his non-election. He was 
again brought forward as a candi- 
date on Heath’s resignation in 1785, 
but took no active steps in the con- 
test. 

Parr’s schoolfellow and bosom 
friend at Harrow was Sir William 
Jones, the favourite pupil of both 
Thackeray and Sumner ; whom Dr 
Johnson called—not without some 
truth, allowing for Johnsonian dic- 
tion— the most accomplished of 
the sons of men.” Whether he 
really knew twenty-eight languages 
or not, he at least knew a great 
deal more about them than any 
man before him, or possibly since. 
He was very popular with his 
schoolfellows because of the many 
holidays given for his exercises ; 
and Sumner is said to have re- 
marked of him, that he knew more 
Greek than himself. The proceed- 
ings of the three boy-friends — 
Jones, Parr, and Bennet (after- 
wards Bishop of Cloyne) — were 
very unlike the usual doings of 
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schoolboys. They disputed toge- 
ther in Latin logic, and parcelled 
out the neighbouring country into 
separate dominions,— Arcadia, of 
which Jones was king, under the 
name of Huryalus ; Argos, under 
Nisus (Bennet); and Sestos and 
Abydos, where Parr reigned as 
Leander. Of their wars and poli- 
tics we have no record. Jones, 
after distinguishing himself at Ox- 
ford, returned to Harrow for a 
short time as private tutor to the 
young Lord Althorp. His subse- 
quent career as a judge in India, 
where the Brahmins held him in 
almost as great esteem for his 
learning as any of his English 
friends, can be only alluded to 
here; but it is worth recording 
that, had he lived to return to 
England, it was his favourite 
dream to end his days at Harrow. 
Another constant companion of 
Parr and Bennet was Richard War- 
burton (who took the name of Lyt- 
ton), of whom Parr spoke in after 
life as the first Latin scholar of his 
time.* 

Amongst Sumner’s pupils was 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whose 
brilliant and irregular genius 
plagued and delighted his masters 
at Harrow, as it did the political 
world afterwards. He entered as 
a foundationer, his parents at that 
time residing at Harrow. Parr, 
who was in office as a master when 
he entered the school, soon noticed 
his remarkable powers, and did 
what he could to coax him into 
exertion. He was not very suc- 
cessful : Sheridan left school early, 
“a shrewd, artful, supercilious boy” 
(says his tutor, Mr Roderick), never 
reaching the sixth form. Amongst 
the boys he was, in some measure, 
a butt for his oddities ; but in one 
not very creditable form of enter- 
prise he seems to have taken the 
lead. Orchard-robbing was at that 


time not beneath the dignity of 
Harrow boys; and Sheridan had, 
somewhere or other, a regular apple- 
loft, for the supply of which all the 
orchards and gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood were laid under contri- 
bution, and younger boys were em- 
ployed as collectors under more or 
less compulsion. Parr was aware 
of it, and tried, unsuccessfully, to 
convict Sheridan of the leadership 
of the gang. 

There were at least three board- 
ing-houses at this time besides the 
head-master’s. One was kept by a 
Dr Glasse, and was almost a sepa- 
rate establishment. His pupils 
were chiefly boys of rank, and dur- 
ing Thackeray’s time had been ex- 
empted from appearing at “ bills.” t 
Sumner stopped this privilege, to 
the great disgust of Dr Glasse and 
some of his aristocratic friends. 
Earl Radnor even threatened to 
“ruin the school” if Sumner re- 
fused to give way; but the new 
head-master was firm. Lord Dart- 
mouth, on the other hand, support- 
ed him, and removed his sons into 
his house from Glasse’s, who was 
beaten in the struggle, and left 
Harrow. Mr Reeves, the writing- 
master, had also a few boarders ; 
but the largest house was Hawkins’s, 
between the occupants of which 
and Thackeray’s a great fight (in 
the matter of some fireworks) took 
place in December 1757, which 
Bennet commemorated in a clever 
poem in English heroic verse, en- 
titled ‘ Pugna Maxima.’t 

Dr Parr’s successful rival for the 
head-mastership of Harrow was, as 
has been said, the Rev. Benjamin 
Heath, again an Etonian and Fel- 
low of King’s. He was the son of 
Benjamin Heath, well known as a 
commentator on the Greek tragic 
poets; and it is remarkable that 
his brother, Dr George Heath, was 
some years afterwards elected head- 





* His grandson Sir Henry Bulwer, and great-grandson Robert Bulwer-Lytton 
(son of Sir Edward), were both Harrovians. 

+ Calling over the names on half-holidays, &c., usually at intervals of two or 
three hours, to keep the boys within reasonable bounds. 

+ Portions of it are quoted in the ‘Memoirs’ prefixed to Parr’s Works, vol. i. 
p. 22. 
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master of Eton. He carried on the 
school for fourteen years, with no 
diminution in its numbers or repu- 
tation ; and resigned in 1785, on 
being elected Fellow of Eton Col- 
lege. He retired to his rectory of 
Walkerne in Hertfordshire, where 
the magnificent library which he had 
collected at Harrow was arranged 
in a gallery built (in imitation of 
Sir Thomas Bodley’s at Oxford) in 
the form of a T, in which Dr Dib- 
‘din luxuriated with his usual rap- 
tures ; as he appears to have done 
also in the excellent “larder and 
cellar,” which he tells us his host 
maintained. The collection was 
subsequently sold in London for 
£9000. “ Never,” says Dibdin, 
“did the bibliomaniac’s eye alight 
upon sweeter copies; and never 
did the bibliographical barometer 
rise higher than at this sale.” 

Mr Joseph Drury, one of the 
assistant - masters, whose family 
name has since become one of the 
household words of Harrow, suc- 
ceeded. The rapid rise of the 


s:hool in numbers and importance 


is the best evidence of his efficiency 
as a master; and many of his old 
pupils — Lord Byron among the 
number—were strongly attached to 
him. At one time during his mas- 
tership there were above 350 names 
on the school-list, and amongst these 
a very large proportion of the high- 
est families in England. The bill 
of 1803 shows perhaps a larger 
proportion of nobility than could at 
any time have been counted in any 
school of the size. Out of 345 names 
there are those of one present and 
three prospective: dukes — Dorset, 
Sutherland, Devonshire, and Graf- 
. ton; one future marquis; two 
actual and five future earls and 
viscounts ; and besides these, four 
others who bear the title of “ Lord,” 
twenty-one“ Honourables,” and four 
baronets. Two sons of Rufus King, 
then American Minister in London, 
appear in the list: he professes to 
have sent them to Harrow because 
it was the only school in which no 
special honour was attached to 
rank ; if the old Eton story about 


the three extra kicks “for the 
Duke” be true, there was just as 
much and as little respect of per- 
sons in one school as the other; 
but at any rate the republican con- 
trived to send his boys into good 
company. 

Dr Drury, after working in the 
school for the long term of thirty- 
six years—the last twenty as head- 
master—resigned, and retired to an 
estate of his own in Devonshire, 
where he died. <A very close com- 
petition ensued for the vacancy, 
There was a strong party in favour 
of Dr Drury’s son, Mr Mark Drury, 
then under-master; Mr Benjamin 
Evans, one of the assistant-masters, 
was also in the field; and high 
testimonials were sent in to the 
governors in favour of the Rev. 
George Butler, Fellow of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Wrangler. The votes of the six 
electors were divided between these 
three, and reference had to be made 
to the Visitor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who decided in favour 
of Butler. A letter of recommen- 
dation from Dr Parr had (according 
to the writer’s statement) some in- 
fluence in the choice. It was nota 
popular appointment with the majo- 
rity of the boys, or with the inhabi- 
tants of Harrow, and the new head- 
master met with some annoyances 
during the first four months of his 
government. At the first speech- 
day at which he presided the excite- 
ment was very great, and some dis- 
turbances were apprehended, but 
the affair seems to have passed 
over quietly. Dr Butler was a man 
of very high abilities ; somewhat 
more feared than loved, perhaps, 
by those under his rule, but “he 
was agentleman,” says one of them 
emphatically — no light word of 
praise. One of the failings attri- 
buted to him as a disciplinarian is 
in itself a gentleman’s character- 
istic—that he took the boys’ word 
rather too much. He showed very 
great interest in the speeches, and 
took some pains to insure good ac- 
tion and elocution in the speakers ; 
but the ordeal of rehearsal before 
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him was rather dreaded, for he was 
merciless in his criticisms, taking 
off the tone and manner of an 
awkward speaker, to the victim’s 
great disgust, and the amusement 
of the others present. 

Lord Byron’s school life is already 
pretty well known. Drury spoke 
of him as “a wild mountain colt, 
who might be led with a silken 
string rather than with a cable.” 
The silken string, at least, secured 
Byron’s attachment ; “ the best, the 
kindest (yet strict, too) friend I 
had,—and I look upon him still 
as a father,” was his record long 
after he had left school. He was 
at Harrow from his 13th to his 17th 
year,—“‘ cricketing, rebelling, row- 
ing, and in all manner of mischief ;” 
and occasionally writing his “ thirty 
or forty Geeek hexameters, with 
such prosody as pleased God.” He 
was one of the monitors at the time 
of Dr Drury’s resignation, and re- 
sented bitterly the non-election of 
hisson, and the accession of Butler. 
In conjunction with his friend Tom 
Wildman, he headed with all his 
influence the opposition to the new 
government ; it is said that he even 
carried a loaded pistol, with some 
vague idea of shooting Dr Butler. 
He kept up his animosity for some 
time, and the Doctor must have 
shown great patience with him. 
Once he tore down the gratings in 
the windows, and condescended to 
make no other excuse but that “they 
darkened the hall.” He refused the 
usual invitation (regarded by the 
boys as a “ command”’) to dine with 
the head-master at the end of the 
half-year ; explaining, that he should 
“never think of asking Dr Butler 
to dine with him at Newstead.” 
Some of, the earliest efforts of his 
muse were satires, bitter if not very 
poetical, against his new preceptor.* 
One of these he has preserved 
but there were many others current 
in the school which are probably 
Just as well forgotten. Byron seems 
himself to have been conscious of 
an unjust prejudice. “I have re- 
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tained,” he says in his diary, 
“many of my school friendships 
and all my dislikes, except to Dr 
Butler, whom I treated rebelli- 
ously, and have been sorry ever 
since.” He sought an interview 
with the Doctor before he embark- 
ed for Greece; and they parted 
friends. An actual rebellion broke 
out at one time, which is said to 
have lasted three days, when, 
amongst other hostilities on the 
part of the boys, a train of gun- 
powder was laid along a passage 
through which Dr Butler was in 
the habit of passing at a certain 
hour every night to see that all 
lights were extinguished. The 
train was fired, happily without 
injury to the Doctor ; the perpe- 
trators were never discovered, and 
the secret had been confided to 
very few. It was probably to this 
outbreak that Byron referred, when 
he told Captain Medwin that he 
“saved the schoolroom from being 
burnt, by pointing out to the boys 
the names of their fathers and 
grandfathers on the walls.” 

Very different in character was 
Byron’s schoolfellow, Robert Peel ; 
but we know most of his school- 
days from Byron’s record; “as a 
scholar he was greatly my superior ; 
as a schoolboy out of school, I was 
always in scrapes and he never; and 
in school he always knew his lesson, 
and I rarely ; but when I knew it, I 
knew it nearly as well.” His room 
at Harrow is still shown, and every 
trace of him carefully preserved. 
The story of Byron’s offering to 
“take half” of a licking which 
some bigger boy was giving the 
future premier, is interesting, but 
of doubtful authenticity. They 
“ spoke” together in 1803, Peel as 
Turnus, and Byron as Latinus, 
with Leeke as Drances, from the 
‘#neid ;’ Byron originally intended 
to have spoken Drances, but, ever 
sensitive on the subject of his lame 
foot, shrank from the allusion in 
“ nedibusque fugacibus istis.” 

The numbers in the school, after 





* See ‘ Lines on a recent Change of Head-Masters in a Public School.’ 
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some fluctuation, declined rapidly 
in the later years of Dr Butler’s 
tule. His highest number was 
295 (in 1816); on his promotion 
to the deanery of Peterborough, 
and consequent retirement in 1829, 
he left only 115 names in the bill. 
There were some reasons for this 
decline for which he was not re- 
sponsible ; some of the under- 
masters had become unfortunately 
involved in debt, and the reputation 
of the school suffered in conse- 
quence. He was succeeded by Dr 
Longley, a Westminster student of 
Christ - Church, Oxford ; under 
whom the school rose again, and 
again declined. After remaining 
seven years at Harrow, he became 
Bishop of Ripon—his first step to 
Canterbury. His successor was a 
Wintonian — Christopher Words- 
worth, Fellow of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge — a highly distinguished 
scholar, but certainly not a success- 
ful schoolmaster. He found 165 


boys at Harrow ; the number rose 
in his second year to 190; and 
after eight years of office he left 


there only 78—the lowest point 
which the numbers have reached 
since any record has been kept. It 
is not our intention here to enter 
into any criticism of the acts, 
merits, or policy of living head- 
masters (of whom Harrow has an 
unusual number) ; but it is fair to 
Dr Wordsworth to say that he had 
many noble qualities which attached 
his better pupils to him strongly, 
and that the decline of the school 
is partly attributed, by those who 
are in a condition to judge imparti- 
ally, to causes which existed before 
his appointment. The discipline 
had been previously sapped, and it 
needed a very able and judicious 
hand to restore it. The vice of 
drinking, which at different times 
has infected all our public schools, 
had crept into Harrow to a seri- 
ous extent, and cost subsequent 
masters much trouble and anxiety 
to suppress. But under Dr Words- 
worth’s successor, Charles John 
Vaughan, Fellow of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, one of Arnold’s most 
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brilliant and favourite pupils at 
Rugby, Harrow rose again in 
numbers and repute far more 
rapidly than it had fallen. In 
three years the increase was from 
78 to 321; and this shortly rose 
to 485, a number which Har- 
row had never reached before, 
Dr Vaughan’s wish had been to 
limit it to 400; and this alone pre- 
vented even a larger influx, the ad- 
mission-list being always full for 
some years in advance. In strength 
of numbers, and in university dis- 
tinctions, Harrow has more than 
resumed its rank amongst public 
schools ; but it has never regained 
that almost exclusively aristocratic 
character which it had under Dr 
Drury ; and possibly neither its 
discipline nor its scholarship may 
be the worse for a more general 
mixture of ranks amongst the boys. 
It long maintained, however, the 
questionable distinction of being the 
most expensive school in England. 
Dr Vaughan, upon his accession, 
reduced the charges considerably. 
Yet the school-fees for tuition are 
only £17 ; and foundationers (those 
resident within the parish of Har- 
row) pay in all only 17 guineas; 
which includes the private tuition. 

Dr Vaughan retired from Har- 
row, somewhat to the public sur- 
prise, after fifteen years of uninter- 
rupted success, and whilst still in 
the vigour of life; declaring that 
in his own mind he had from the 
first fixed upon that period as the 
fitting limit to so laborious and re- 
sponsible an office. The surprise 
was hardly less when he soon after 
declined promotion to the bishopric 
of Rochester—a well-deserved tr- 
bute from a Harrovian Premier: 
He has been succeeded in the head- 
mastership by Henry Montague 
Butler, son of the former head- 
master, and himself the “captain” 
of the school only nine years before 
—the first Harrovian on record who 
has been elected to the office. At 
the time of his appointment he was 
only twenty-six, but his reputation 
as a scholar stood very high. It is 
enough to say that under his rule 
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Harrow has increased in numbers, 
and certainly not lost in reputation. 
The last “ bill-book” contains 466 


names. 

It need hardly besaid that so large 
a number are not lodged in any one 
building. Besides the head-master’s 
house, which, although the largest, 
accommodates only something over 
sixty boys, there are sixteen other 
boarding-houses, in which the num- 
bers range from fifty to as few as 
six or seven. All these are kept 
by assistant-masters, and form one 
considerable source of their in- 
come. No “ dames’” boarding- 
houses are now sanctioned; and 
for the good order of the establish- 
ment each master is responsible. 
There exists also at Harrow, as 
elsewhere, that anomaly in our 
public-school system, private tui- 
tion, so called. Each boy has some 
one of the masters appointed as his 
private tutor, to whom he pays £15 
a-year. Under present arrange- 
ments each master has his fair pro- 
portion of pupils; but there were 
days in which a popular tutor had 
as many as 100 out of 250. The sys- 
tem was probably introduced, with 
other Eton arrangements, by Dr 
Thackeray. Until very lately the 
practice was for every lesson and 
exercise to be taken to the private 
tutor in the first place, before it was 
considered ready for the regular 
master of the form. This system, 
absurd in principle, proved even 
worse in practice ; the whole pre- 
paration of the lesson consisting 
too often of a hasty construe in the 
pupil-room ; while the written ex- 
ercises were submitted to the master 
of the form, after receiving the 
tutors’ corrections ; and, since even 
among masters there is not always 
an entire unwillingness to catch 
each other trifling, it was not un- 
common for the former (if either 
ill-natured or over-fastidious) to 
slash away mercilessly at his col- 
league’s emendations, ostensibly for 
the instruction, and certainly very 
much to the amusement of the boy. 

At present, all the lower forms 
prepare their lessons and exercises 


in the pupil-room, under the tutor’s 
eye, and with his discretionary help ; 
only the original rough copies of the 
exercises, and not the corrected ones, 
being sent in to the form-master. 
Each tutor also reads with his pu- 
pils, two or three hours in the 
week, some book or subject not in- 
cluded in the regular school-work, 
He also prepares for confirmation ; 
is supposed to take pains to know 
his pupils’ characters, and to be 
ready to give advice ; and in case of 
any serious complaint against a boy, 
the tutor would be consulted by the 
head-master as to his view of his 
pupil’s general character before any 
severe punishment was inflicted. In 
these points the connection is found 
to be useful. 

The hours of Harrow are not so 
early as at most public schools, 
The work of the day begins at 7.30, 
when the whole of the boys assem- 
ble in two divisions for “bills” and 
prayers. The lesson lasts until 
8.30 nominally ; but a boy seldom 
gets away much before nine. At 
nine, at all events, comes breakfast ; 
of which the simpler materials only 
—tea or coffee, bread, milk, and but- 
ter—are supplied by the boarding- 
house ; whatever accessories a mo- 
dern schoolboy requires in the way 
of relishes being a matter of private 
accountat the pastrycook’s. Second 
“school,” after more or less prepara- 
tion, according to the boy’s industry 
or idleness, begins at eleven and 
ends at twelve. Dinner comes at 
one, on a very liberal scale as to 
quality ; indeed, it is questionable 
whether the present tendency, in 


some masters’ houses, is not to ra- 


ther too much indulgence on this 
head. Some years ago the system 
was more homely, and occasional 
complaints were made, but without 
much foundation. If the day be a 
whole school-day (Monday, Wed- 
nesday, or Friday), third school 
begins at 3 or 3.30, and lasts an 
hour. Fourth and last school fol- 
lows after the interval of an hour, 
usually spent in preparation, and 
lasts until 6 or 6.30. On the 
alternate three days, which are 
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half-holidays, there is no regular 
third or fourth lesson; but there 
is more work in the forenoon, and 
a part of the afternoon is em- 
ployed in the correction of exer- 
cises. Thus the lower forms have 
on the average rather more than 
five hours’ work per diem in school, 
and the time required for prepara- 
tion out of school would occupy 
about two hours more—making the 
average day’s work above seven 
hours. On Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, which appear to be the dies 
carbone notand: with Harrovians, 
they have pretty nearly ten hours 
in the whole. This is plainly too 
much, and in most cases is corrected 
practically by the boys themselves, 
who almost necessarily shirk what 
they can of it. The higher forms, 
of course, are less tied to actual 
work in school, but not less is 
expected from them; and those 
who have any regard for school 
honours and position give even a 
larger proportion of their time than 
this. The composition alone, in 


the head-form, takes up many hours 


in the week, if carefully done: a 
Latin theme or translation (occa- 
sionally varied by an English essay, 
or translation into Greek) ; a copy 
of Latin verses—twenty-five the 
minimum received; and another 
either of Latin lyrics or of Greek 
iambics. It is therefore no unwise 
indulgence, but almost a necessary 
relaxation, if cricket and foot-ball 
matches are ever to be played, 
which gives one whole holiday in- 
stead of a half about once a-fort- 
night, which is understood as a sub- 
stitute for the half-holidays which 
used to be given from time to time 
for university honours won by Har- 
rovians. On the mornings of the 
saints’ days there is chapel instead 
of first “ school ;” and on Sundays 
about two hours are employed in 
some theological reading. 

Tea follows as soon as the boys 
return to their different houses after 
fourth lesson, or about six o’clock : 
the gates of each house are locked 
about dusk, the hour being altered 
from time to time according to the 
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season. At nine there is a supper 
of cold meat, &c. ; bed-time is ten ; 
lights are out at 10.30, and all is 
soon quiet for the night. The dis- 
cipline is too good to allow of the 
nocturnal escapades which took place 
in otherdays; and perhaps the day’s 
work has been too hard to leave 
much relish for them. But there 
were sporting nights, within present 
memory, when a bagged cat was 
occasionally turned out in the dor- 
mitory, and hunted under and over 
the beds for an hour or so; and 
many an old Harrovian, now grown 
into a staid Paterfamilias, whom it 
would be very hard indeed to 
move from his chair after dinner 
farther than his drawing-room, 
could tell tales of dropping over the 
head-master’s yard-wall on moon- 
light nights,, and making forays 
into Lord Northwick’s waters, where 
fish of fabulous size were reported 
to lie, and where smaller ones were 
occasionally caught; or of hiring 
some wretched horse and trap of 
Jem Martin, and driving out miles 
to breakfast in the dawn of a 
saint’s-day morning, which less 
adventurous spirits devoted to extra 
sleep, and returning just in time to 
answer to their names at the nine 
o'clock bill ;— expeditions whose 
main pleasures must have lain in 
their unlawfulness. The Martin 
family were celebrities of Harrow 
for at least two or three genera- 
tions, and were purveyors-general 
to the school of all kinds of sporting 
apparatus, and other illegitimate or 
questionable luxuries. There was 
an old Dick Martin in Dr Heath’s 
days—nearly a hundred years ago— 
who, amongst other ingenious spec- 
ulations, sold to the new boys— 
always eager to invest their pocket- 
money—painted sparrows, which 
he called “ cocky-olly birds.” Dr 
Heath was quite aware of his char- 
acter, and used annually to give 
out as asubject for Latin verses, 
“ Alphenus vafer,” under which 
Horatian alias Mr Martin was well 
understood to be proposed for poet- 
ical treatment. Latin verse was 
not then so rare an accomplishment 
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as now; and some of the wits of 
the school took great pleasure in 
setting forth, in very graphic style, 
classical enough even for Heath’s 
critical ear, the queer dealings 
which went on in their old friend’s 
establishment. Twojuniorbranches, 
Jem and Jack, were equally well 
known in later days; they kept two 
or three wretched quadrupeds for 
hire, which occasionally figured in 
tandems ; the only possible excite- 
ment in driving them consisting in 
the chance of a “ double flogging” 
—the certain penalty of detection ; 
they also dealt in birds (they are 
not accused of painting them—per- 
haps the art died with the father), 
dogs, ferrets, rats, and all manner 
of saleable vermin ; kept badgers for 
gentlemen to try their dogs upon, 
and game-cocks for fighting, though 
the latter sport was not so popular 
as in the father’s time. They had 
latterly a formidable rival in a Mrs 
W——, who had once seen more re- 
spectable days, and held a situation 
of some trust connected with the 
school, then tried the confectionery 


line, and finally took up the pecu- 
liar sporting business which, till 
then, the Martins had held exclu- 


sively. Her menagerie—so says a 
recent autobiography—was under 
her bed, where a badger, game- 
cocks, rats, &c., formed a more or 
less happy family : and the proprie- 
tress was accustomed to stand at 
the door, and invite the “ young 
gentlemen” to “ walk in and have 
a little pastime” on half-holidays. 
The monitorial system, as it has 
been called—that is, the internal 
government of the school, out of 
school hours, by some of the elder 
and more responsible boys—has 
been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, that the briefest sketch 
of the school would be incomplete 
without some notice of it. This is 
no place to enter upon a defence of 
a system which has been attacked 
and defended a score of times with 
ability and pertinacity on both 
sides,—which has always been, in a 
greater or less degree, a vital prin- 
ciple in the constitution of all 
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English public schools,—will cer- 
tainly always continue to be so as 
long as such schools exist, and as 
certainly will always be loudly 
abused by a good many unruly boys 
and foolish parents. But at Har- 
row, especially, it was a part of 
Lyon’s original constitution. He 
directed, as has been seen, that 
three monitors should from the first 
have authority to maintain discip- 
line over their fellows. No doubt 
their powers and privileges and re- 
sponsibilities have been modified 
from time to time, partly by the 
general habits of the age, partly 
by the character of successive head- 
masters ; buf when an unfortunate 
occurrence brought the whole sys- 
tem under discussion during Dr 
Vaughan’s mastership, a good many 
writers and speakers seemed to re- 
gard the system as of foreign intro- 
duction—an adoption of Arnold’s 
mode of government at Rugby. 
Nothing seems more unfair than to 
attribute to Dr Vaughan either the 
credit or discredit of such an intro- 
duction. No doubt, a pupil of a 
man like Arnold was likely to use 
this instrument of government in 
Arnold’s spirit; but (as has been 
observed before in these pages) it 
was a similar popular mistake which 
ascribed to Arnold its introduction 
at Rugby. It had existed both at 
Rugby and at Winchester before 
Arnold himself was a schoolboy. 
As the moral character of pub- 
lic schools rose, this recognised 
aristocracy of the school came to 
exercise a more distinct moral in- 
fluence; and when head-masters 
began to feel that they had to teach 
morality as well as Latin and Greek, 
monitors and prepostors began in 
their turn to take a higher view of 
their responsibilities. The moni- 
torial system was the introduction 
of no particular head-master into 
any public school within living 
memory, though its actual working 
would necessarily take a colour in 
every school from the master for the 
time being. 

There is no material difference 
between the powers and privileges 
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of the monitors of Harrow and the 
prefects of Winchester or the pre- 
postors of Rugby. They are ex- 
pected to maintain the domestic 
discipline, as it may be termed, of 
the school ; they are responsible for 
the good order and honourable con- 
duct of their juniors, both within 
the walls of their several boarding- 
houses and on the playground ; they 
are expected also to put down, as 
far as possible, bad language, bully- 
ing, and ungentlemanly habits of all 
kinds. To enforce their authority 
they have the power of setting pun- 
ishments or impositions, and of per- 
sonally correcting a delinquent with 
a cane within certain limits, which 
are pretty well understood and gene- 
rally observed. Both as a support 
to their authority, and as a privi- 
lege to make their position the 
more desirable, they have the right 
of fagging; which, however, they 
share with the whole of the sixth 
form. The “shell” forms and all 
below are fags; but the boys of the 
third form (the lowest in the school) 
are by custom exempt, as being too 
By a cus- 


young and too ignorant. 
tom of later date, any fag may claim 
exemption after three years’ ser- 


vice. The fags are expected to 
“keep base” at foot-ball, and to 
stand out at cricket when the sixth 
are practising; but in these cases 
there is a very fair arrangement 
which seems peculiar to Harrow; 
two fags are appointed as “slave- 
drivers,” who send down as many 
as are wanted on the ground in re- 
gular rotation, keeping a roster of 
theirnames. By a somewhat simi- 
lar arrangement the fags at the foot- 
ball base are relieved every quarter 
of an hour, which prevents an un- 
due share of work falling upon a 
few unpopular boys, as used to be 
too much the case in some other 
public schools. And in spite of 
“ slave-drivers”’ ahd monitors, a 
fag’s life at Harrow is a tolerably 
happy one. Like the Southern 
nigger, he is not half so much 
shocked at his condition as the 
good old ladies who overwhelm him 
with sympathy. 
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It has been seen that Lyon had 
limited the sports of his scholars to 
four kinds—tops, hand-balls, run- 
ning, and archery. The first have 
long ceased to be recognised by 
public-school boys at Harrow or 
elsewhere ; the second, in the im- 
proved form of racquets, flourishes 
still ; foot-races have been lately 
revived as an important portion of 
the athletic games which now take 
place in the school annually ; but 
archery, of which John Lyon made 
most account as physical training 
for English youth, after maintain- 
ing its ground at Harrow long after 
it had fallen out of use in other 
schools, came to an end there some 
ninety yearsago. Lyon’s ordinances 
required of every parent to furnish 
his son “at all times with bow- 
shafts, bow-strings, and a bracer, to 
exercise shooting ;” and the prac- 
tice appears to have been vigorously 
kept up for nearly two hundred 
years. From time immemorial, a 
silver arrow was annually shot for 
by the best archers in the school, 
with a certain amount of pomp and 
ceremony, which latterly drew a 
good many visitors. The competi- 
tors were at first six, but increased 
to eight, and latterly to twelve, 
They shot in fancy dresses of satin, 
usually green and white, embroid- 
ered with gold, with green silk 
sashes and caps. The masters, in 
full academic costume, attended the 
contest, which took place at the 
Butts, a very picturesque spot on 
the left of the road entering Harrow 
from London. Steps cut in the 
grassy slope of a wooded knoll at 
the back formed the seats for the 
spectators — “ worthy,” said Dr 
Parr, “ of a Roman amphitheatre ;” 
but after the suppression of the 
archery practice, the hill was worked 
for brick-earth, and the site is now 
covered by houses. The rules of 
the contest are not very clearly 
handed down. The first who shot 
twelve times nearest the centre 1s 
said to have been the winner. Each 
hit within the inner circle was 
saluted with a fanfare of French 
horns—just as, at some . modern 
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archery meetings, a flourish of 
bugles is made to proclaim a gold. 
The winner was escorted home to 
the school in procession, and usually 
gave a ball in the schoolroom to 
the neighbouring families. It seems 
probable that the competitors, at 
least in later times, were only such 
as could afford the necessary ex- 
penses. In 1744, it is recorded 
that an Indian chief was present, 
who remarked that the boys shot 
well, but that he could have beaten 
them. Some Indian warriors are 
said also to have been among the 
spectators in 1755. In the present 
school library there is an old print 
of the contest, in one corner of 
which is a figure going off the 
ground with an arrow sticking in 
his face, to which he applies his 
hand. Tradition says it represents 
one Goding, a barber of Harrow, 
who was shot on one of these oc- 
casions, through his own or one of 
the archers’ carelessness, either in 
the eye or the mouth—for on this 
point the authorities differ. It has 
been said that this unlucky accident 
led to the suppression of the cus- 
tom. The expense of the costumes 
and entertainment is also said to 
have been the cause ; but the real 
reason was, that the practice which 
the competitors required was found 
a serious interruption to the work 
of the school, and the shooting- 
day also brought down an in- 
flux of very undesirable company 
from London. For these reasons 
Dr Heath, immediately on his 
entrance into office in 1772, abo- 
lished the time-honoured festival, 
to the intense disgust, as might be 
concluded, of the then Harrovians ; 
for schoolboys are essentially conser- 
vative. He had at first only sug- 
gested certain curtailments of the 
practice-days and other archers’ pri- 
vileges ; whereupon the boys took 
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huff, and declined to shoot at 
all. The last prize arrow, in 1771, 
was won by Lord Althorp, the 
second Earl Spencer. The cnly re- 
maining trace of the ancient custom 
is in the two crossed arrows, the 
device still stamped upon all the 
school prize-books.* 

Asasubstitute for the suppressed 
archery contest, Dr Heath intro- 
duced the “ speech -days,” which 
still continue to form the annual 
Harrow festival. Originally there 
were three ; the first Thursdays in 
May, June, and July. The speakers 
were the ten monitors, who appeared 
on each of the three days, and six 
in rotation from the sixth form, who 
spoke each on one day only. Dr 
Longley reduced the speeci-days 
to two, and Dr Wordsworth, in 
1844, limited the performance, as it 
remains at present, to a single day 
in July. The old speech-bills (of 
which a collection, made by Dr 
Butler, may be seen in the school 
library) contain only selections from 
Greek and Latin orators or poets, 
with occasional scenes from Shake- 
s’eare ; but in 1820, the success- 
ful compositions for the governors’ 
prizes for Greek and Latin verse— 
then first given—were also recited 
by their authors, to which were 
added the English Essay and Eng- 
lish Poem, given by Dr Vaughan as 
head-master in 1845, and since con- 
tinued. But, with the exception of 
the English verse, which, like the 
Newdigate at Oxford, is always 
popular with the ladies, the prize 
compositions do not interest the 
audience like the dramatic scenes ; 
and of late years the former have 
been judiciously curtailed in the 
recitation. The latter are some- 
times admirably performed, and a 
good deal of pains is taken by the 
school tutors who have any histri- 
onic taste in drilling their pupils ; 





* The arrows, grouped with a broken bow, first appear on some of the speech- 
bills, printed after the suppression of the shooting in 1771. They were first placed 
on the prize-books by Dr Butler, who also substituted the present motto of the 
school, ‘ Stet fortuna domus,” for the original one, dating probably from Lyon’s 


days, “‘ Donorwm Dei dispensatio fidelis.’ 


’ The old red lion 


robably the cogni- 


sance of Lyon) which held the weathercock on the old school, was taken down 
when the new speech-room was built, and carelessly destroyed. . 
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and though there exist dim tradi- 
tions of wonderful speakers in old 
times (schoolboys are very much 
given to refer to earlier heroic ages, 
when “there were giants in the 
land”’), yet those who had the good 
fortune to be present in 1862, and 
heard the well-earned applause 
which was brought down by the 
scenes from Sheridan’s ‘Critic,’ from 
Moliére, and from the ‘Clouds’ of 
Aristophanes ; or again, in the pre- 
sent year, by the impersonations of 
Bob Acres, and M. Jourdain and his 
Maitre de Philosophie, in spite of 
the disadvantage of acting without 
scenery or costumes, will not think 
that Harrow speakers have degene- 
rated. Of the advantage to the 
boys themselves of this annual ex- 
hibition there can be no doubt. To 
be early accustomed to face such 
an audience as is then gathered 
together, without nervousness or 
awkwardness, and to hear the 
sound of their own voices in public, 
is a portion of general education 
which English gentlemen very much 
require, and which, to judge from 
their ordinary publie performances 
in the way of speech-making at 
maturer years, must have been very 
generally neglected. The future 
debater, or pleader, or preacher, or 
even the future country squire, may 
be thankful for any modicum of 
school-training which may save him 
from utter helplessness when he 
gets upon his legs before or after 
dinner. 

There had been, in earlier days, 
under Thackeray’s mastership, re- 
gular English plays acted by the 
boys on the last three nights be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, the 
costumes being lent by Rich, the 
Covent Garden manager. Thack- 
eray himself wrote some of the 
prologues, and the families of the 
town attended the performance. 
The plays or selections were usu- 
ally of a serious cast; but when 
Tate Wilkinson, afterwards actor 
and manager, was a Harrow boy, 
boarding at Reeves’s, the writing- 
master, he delighted the family 
circle there with his powers as a 
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comic actor, which had already 
earned some applause amongst his 
father’s friends in London. In 
consequence, Dr Thackeray was 
persuaded to allow ‘ The Provoked 
Husband,’ in which Wilkinson 
made quite a sensation as Lady 
Townly. He next appeared as 
Romeo, in the garden scene, after 
some difficulty in finding a Juliet ; 
Frederick Thackeray, the head- 
master’s son, who had supported 
him admirably as Lord Townly, 
declining to represent the fair Ca- 
pulet, for which part another school- 
fellow, Sir John Russiate, at last 
volunteered. But Harrow morality 
was scandalised, and the plays were 
from that time stopped. 

The great game at Harrow, as at 
all public schools, is of course that 
which honest John Lyon had no 
prevision of, but which has now 
beeome an English institution—the 
noble science of Cricket. If he 
could have seen the Harrow eleven 
in their glory at Lord’s, he might 
almost have forgiven the neglect 
of archery. If an old plate pub- 
lished in 1802 was taken from 
life, it was then played in the 
school court, with the two stumps 
and the old bludgeon -like bat; 
but the school gained a high repu- 
tation early in the history of the 
game. Long before the regular 
establishment of the public schools’ 
matches, they had contests of their 
own with Eton. The first on record 
of which the score is preserved took 
place in 1805; but in this they 
were unfortunate, only scoring 55 
and 65, while Eton made in their 
first innings 122—thus winning in 
a single innings by two runs. Lord 
Byron played in this match, but 
only contributed 7 and 2. Noscore 
appears to have been preserved from 
that date until 1818, when Harrow 
won, and again in 1822. In the 
year following a match was played 
at Oxford, which deserved a more 
special record than it seems to have 
obtained. The Harrovian under- 
graduates felt themselves strong 
enough to challenge the rest of the 
university, and the match came off on 
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Bullingdon Common. In the single 
innings of Harrow, the two first 
who were sent to the wickets—Clut- 
terbuck of Exeter College and Cal- 
vert of Merton—made up the score 
to 100, in those days a great innings 
of itself. Clutterbuck’s was the 
first wicket to fall, for forty runs; 
and Harrow won the match in 
a single innings. Afterwards the 
school eleven appear to have fallen 
off ; for in the next year Eton beat 
them in one innings, and repeated 
their victory for six years in succes- 
sion. Then the fortune of the field 
was various until 1844-5-6, when 
the Etonians won each year without 
the trouble of a second innings. 
These reverses were compensated 
by a series of Harrow victories from 
1851 to 1859; and on the whole, 
success has been so nearly balanced 
that the Eton men appear to have 
won 18 matches against 17 for Har- 
row. The four last years have 
shown excellent play on both sides, 
but owing to the length of the in- 
nings there has not been time (ex- 
cept in 1862, when Eton won) to 
play the matches out. 

In 1825the first match was played 
between Harrow and Winchester, 
on the Harrow ground; the two 

. brothers Wordsworth—Charles of 
Harrow (afterwards second-master 
at Winchester), and Christopher of 
Winchester (afterwards head-master 
of Harrow)—being captains of their 
respective elevens. The Wickam- 
ites won easily, and for many 
years afterwards, whenever a match 
took place, which was only at inter- 
vals, seem to have been too strong 
for their opponents; but, on the 
whole, the honours have been pretty 
evenly divided. 

The original cricket-ground was 
on Roxeth Green, or the Common, 
as it was called, but several acres of 
this were enclosed and made over 
to the school for playground about 
1806. The great hero of early times 
seems to have been Godfrey Vigne, 
whose reputation (especially for 
wicket-keeping), great in his school- 
days, was kept up for many years 
at Harrow by the local matches in 
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which he played there against the 
school eleven, and was maintained 
in the following generation by his 
son. The names of Nicholson, and 
Currer, and Broughton (who could 
cover three places in the field), 
of Davidson and Hankey, are 
well remembered still, though of 
a later date. But the play has 
probably continued steadily to im- 
prove at all points; the batting of 
the last generation could show no 
such scores as that of Daniel’s 112 
against Eton in 1860, or Fuller 
Maitland’s 71 in 1862; and even 
such veteran critics as Mr F. Pon- 
sonby and Mr R. Grimston—well- 
known and honoured faces amongst 
the lookers-on at the matches on 
the school ground—would allow 
that young bowlers like Lang and 
Plowden give the batsman quite 
enough to do to hold his own. 
Foot-ball is played, of course, at 
Harrow, and played vigorously, 
though it does not form such a 
specialty as at Rugby. The actual 
personal encounters, individual and 
combined, which are the essence of 
the game, will always make it a 
favourite with English schoolboys. 
Its very dangers form its attraction 
in great measure ; more than any 
other English sport, it is a mimicry 
of war:—though, after alf, if the 
casualties of this last season are 
considered, cricket seems now the 
more dangerous of the two. But it 
is not given to every man to bea 
cricketer ; whereas any fellow with 
a decent. share of pluck can do 
something at foot-ball. As played 
at Harrow in former generations, 
it must have been a queer game. 
It was played on the gravel in the 
court which surrounded the old 
schoolhouse on three sides; so 
that the goals, instead of facing 
each other, were on a parallel line, 
with the building between, rownd 
which the ball had to be kicked. 
The gravel cut the leather case of 
the ball occasionally, as well as the 
hands and faces of those who 
scrambled over it in a “ squash,” 
as that close mélée is called which 
Rugbymen know as a “scrum- 
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mage,” and Etonians as a “ rooge ;” 
but these marks of the combat were 
esteemed honourable scars, like the 
swordcuts on the face of a German 
student. But when the addition 
to the school-buildings filled up one 
side of the court, foot-ball was trans- 
ferred to the cricket-ground, and 
underwent a considerable change 
in its character, which, no doubt, 
the ancient heroes of the gravelled 
arena pronounced to be for the 
worse. There is now a spacious 
piece of ground kept for the especial 
purpose, where as many as six 
separate games can be played at 
once, besides four smaller grounds 
‘belonging to different houses. The 
“ big game,” for those above fifteen, 
is managed by the monitors under 
very stringent regulations. 

Hockey was long a favourite game 
at Harrow, as at most schools a cen- 
tury ago; it was then played in the 
street, to the considerable annoy- 
ance of the householders ; perhaps 
for this reason, when the school 
increased in numbers, as well as 
from its really dangerous character, 
it was disused. Lord Byron, spite 
of his lameness, was an active 
hockey-player as well as cricketer. 
A few years back there was an at- 
tempt made to revive it, but it 
never became very popular; and 
the nature of the turf on which it 
was played (the street being out of 
the question) was not found well 
adapted to the game, owing to the 
subsoil being clay. 

“ Hare and Hounds” is another 
old school-sport which has gone 
out of favour of late years in most 
of our public schools (Rugby ex- 
cepted), though in some it still sur- 
vives under the name of a Paper- 
chase ; the scent by which the hares 
are traced being of a substantial 
kind, formed out of the leaves of 
dilapidated grammars and diction- 
aries torn up small by the fags for 
the purpose. But there was an 
ancient form of it at Harrow, so 
especially attractive as being pur- 
sued at unlawful hours and un- 
der unusual difficulties, that it de- 
serves special mention. It went by 
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the name of “ Jack o’ Lantern.” 
About seven o’clock on winter even- 
ings, when it was quite dark, the 
boys, by sufferance on the part of 
the authorities, were let out from 
their several boarding-houses into 
the fields below the school. A 
stout and active runner started in 
advance, carrying a lantern, by 
the light of which the rest pursued 
him in full cry. He showed or 
concealed his light from time to 
time, and a great point of the sport 
was to entice the hounds into some 
pool or muddy ditch (which “ Jack” 
himself had carefully avoided) by 
showing the light exactly in a line 
on the other side. The destruction 
of clothes in consequence may be 
easily imagined ; this, and the suf- 
ferings of the younger boys from 
bush and brier, through which they 
were “fagged” to follow, drew 
such energetic and repeated remon- 
strances from Dr Butler’s house- 
keeper—the worthy Mrs O’F laherty 
—that at last the Doctor stopped 
the custom altogether. This was, 
of course, bitterly resented by the 
boys as a breach of privilege, and 
every window in his house was 
broken on the following night ; but 
the demonstration had no effect. 
Butler did a good deal during 
his head-mastership to soften some 
of the barbarities of which Harrow 
had its full share in those days. 
For a short time after his coming 
he was unpopular, in consequence, 
with the ruder spirits who led the 
school ; but as more civilised gen- 
erations succeeded, this prejudice 
soon passed away. He abolished, 
amongst other old customs, certain 
rites and ceremonies which were 
used in celebrating a boy’s remove 
from one form to the other in the 
lower part of the school. No such 
promotion was considered complete, 
so far as the boys were concerned, 
until the new member had been 
duly “pinched in”—remaining a 
certain fixed time in the play-room, 
during which all the fraternity 
exercised a right of pinching him, 
limited only by the tenderness of 
their dispositions or the strength of 
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their fingers. There were generally 
some adepts in this torture, who 
knew, and taught others, the ten- 
derest places and the most artistic 
mode of taking hold, and who car- 
ried this evil knowledge with them 
from form to form, to be practised 
on a succession of victims. The 
rites of initiation were completed 
by tossing in a blanket in the dor- 
mitory, and a certain number of 
bumps against the ceiling were re- 
quired to make the ceremony valid. 
Both processes of torture were com- 
monly borne with a good deal of 
heroism ; but sometimes the younger 
boys were very much hurt and 
frightened by the tossing. Dr But- 
ler, when he put a stop to these 
traditionary barbarisms, compro- 
mised the matter by giving the boys 
a supper at the “trials ;” but for 
some time the blanket-tossing was 
carried on surreptitiously at night ; 
and one boy is remembered to have 
taken refuge from his tormentors 
in the chimney, from which he was 
dragged covered with soot, and in 
such a state of frantic terror that 
fears were entertained even by the 
boys that he would lose his senses ; 
and he was rescued from further per- 
secution (not without a hard fight) 
bysome of the more humane spirits 
amongst them. But there was an- 
other ancient custom which sur- 
vived even after Butler’s reign. 
There were in the head-master’s 
house two public rooms for the use 
of his boarders—the hall and the 
play-room. The latter was open to 
all, but the hall was regarded as 
a sort of club-room, which no boy 
was allowed to enter, except at 
dinner and supper time, until he 
had become a member by being 
“rolled-in.” Any one who desired 
the privilege of admission (and none 
below the upper fifth were eligible) 
gave in his name to the head- 
boy some days beforehand, in order 
that due preparations might be 
made for the inauguration. Im- 
mediately a certain number of rolls 
(finds they were ealled—etymology 
unknown) were ordered at the bak- 
er’s, and were rebaked every morn- 


ing until they were pretty nearly as 
hard as pebbles. At nine o’clock 
on the morning fixed for the roll- 
ing-in, the members of the hall 
ranged themselves on the long table 
which ran along one side of the 
room, each with his pile of these 
rolls before him, and a fag to pick 
them up. The candidate knelt, 
facing them, on a form close against 
the opposite wall, leaning upon a 
table in front of him, with his head 
resting upon his hands; so that, . 
while the face was protected, the 
head itself formed a mark for the 
very peculiar missiles which were 
ready to be aimed at it. When all 
was ready, a time-keeper, watch in 
hand, gave the word “ Now!” when 
fast and furiously—and very spite- 
fully, if a boy was unpopular—the 
rolls were showered upon the de- 
voted head for the space of one 
minute — neither more nor less. 
It was, as may be imagined, a very 
severe ordeal, the bruises being 
very painful for weeks afterwards. 
Some boys dreaded it so much as 
never to claim admission to the 
hall; but it was very seldom in- 
deed that any one was known to 
flinch during the shower of rolls, 
after once taking up his position on 
the table. 

Another practice in the school, 
of later date, would probably be 
now condemned as savouring too 
much of barbarity, though it did 
not arise from a mere wanton love 
of tormenting, like those just men- 
tioned, but from a stern popular 
sense of justice. When a boy was 
known to have been guilty of any 
highly disgraceful conduct, reflect- 
ing on the character of the school— 
stealing, for instance—he was sub- 
jected to a peculiar form of Lynch 
law, called “ Handing-up.” If the 
monitors had satisfied themselves, 
after careful inquiry, of the guilt of 
the accused, he was called out be- 
fore an assembly of the upper school 
in Butler’s Hall, and there received 
from each monitor a certain number 
of blows with a study toasting-fork. 
Severe as the punishment was, it 
was often a merciful alternative to 
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the criminal, who would, in the 
worst cases, have been punished by 
expulsion if the charge had been 
brought before the head-master ; 
and for that reason this rude de- 
mocratic justice was winked at by 
the school authorities, who tacitly 
accepted it in place of taking any 
formal cognisance of the case. 

It may readily be imagined that 
in those rude ages the time-hon- 
oured institution of Fagging was 
. @ very different thing from what it 
is now. The fags of those days 
would have laughed at what their 
modern successors call hardships. 
In truth, they were very little bet- 
ter than menial servants for some 
hours in the day. They had not 
only to prepare their masters’ break- 
fasts, to make coffee, toast bread, go 
on errands, &c., as at present, but 
also to clean boots and shoes, and 
to brush clothes covered with mud 
from foot-ball, Jack-o’ - Lantern 
chases, or even from actual hunting 
—for some ambitious sportsmen 
amongst the elder boys did now 
and then steal a day with the 
hounds, mounted on a miserable 
“screw” hired out by Jem Martin, 
the purveyor of all kinds of for- 
bidden indulgences to the school. 
An unfortunate fag might often be 
heard brushing away at five o’clock 
on a December morning. Poker 
and tongs were unknown luxuries 
in the “play-room” at Butler's ; 
and the junior fag, at the call of 
“lag poker,” had to rush out in the 
cold to pull a hedge-stake of sub- 
stantial dimensions from the near- 
est fence or faggot-stack. The 
demand was frequent, and often 
made in the mere wantonness of 
authority. But there were acts of 
positive tyranny practised far less 
justifiable than such service as this. 
Fags were sent out at night to fetch 
beer and other materials for surrep- 
titious suppers; to do this, they 
had to scale the gate of their 
boarding-house, and the penalty, if 
caught by any of the masters, was 
invariably a flogging,—no boy dar- 
ing to excuse himself by repre- 
senting that he was a mere compul- 
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sory agent. One unlucky fag (a 
future “ captain” of the school) re- 
members being caught twice in the 
same night, and receiving two se- 
parate floggings the next day. But 
this pretence of a rigid discipline, 
which was, in fact, the cruelest 
injustice, was more discreditable to 
the authorities of those days than 
to the boys who thus made others 
their scapegoats; for even in a 
well-remembered case, when a mo- 
nitor voluntarily came forward to 
exculpate his fag, and offered to 
bear the punishment, his appeal 
was disregarded ; yet it must have 
been perfectly within the know- 
ledge of the masters that in very 
few cases were the victims the real 
offenders. But it was a system of 
pseudo-discipline by no means pe- 
culiar to Harrow; it was the age 
when, at most public schools, a 
false quantity invariably brought 
down a flogging, while a lie or an 
act of immorality escaped—when a 
head-master (not of Harrow) is said 
to have replied to a parent who re- 
monstrated, that he had undertaken 
to teach his son Latin and Greek, 
but not morality. One does not 
wonder much that the boys of that 
day turned out more accurate scho- 
lars ; but one does feel inclined to 
marvel that so many of them grew 
into honourable and upright men. 
But a public-school boy in those 
times could hardly fail to learn at 
least the Spartan virtue of endur- 
ance. Harrow fagging had no spe- 
cial reputation for cruelty ; yet there 
are those living who can remember 
having been called out of their beds 
at night to have cold water poured 
down their backs,—for no special 
reason, but as a part of the harden- 
ing process considered good for fags 
generally ; or to start from Leith’s 
boarding-house in the dark, to go 
round the churchyard by the North 
Porch—* Bloody Porch,” as it was 
called, from some obscure legend. 
Once a boy was sent upon this 
dreaded tour at night, when it so 
happened that there were a party 
concealed in the porch, watching 
the grave of a newly-buried relative 
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—for those were the days of resur- 
rection-men : they mistook the un- 
fortunate fag for a body-snatcher, 
and fired at him, wounding him 
slightly, and frightening him almost 
to death. 

It is remarkable that Harrow 
should have been able to show three 
of the best private libraries in Eng- 
land,* and yet have so long contin- 
ued unusually ill-provided with any- 
thing like a public library belong- 
ing to the school. The small 
room over the old school, already 
mentioned as the “ monitors’ libra- 
ry”—it is only open to them, and 
a key of it is their badge of office— 
contained but a limited collection 
of books, chiefly given by moni- 
tors on leaving the school. It has 
some few interesting relics of an- 
other kind ; one of the old archery 
dresses of 1760,+ a staff with a Runie 
inscription brought from Abyssinia 
by Bruce, Byron’s school copy 
of Aischylus with notes in his 
handwriting, and other memorials 
of old Harrovians. But a splendid 


room has lately been built at an 
expense of above £4000, raised by 
subscription, as a testimonial to Dr 
Vaughan’s work as head-master, 


which is to be known as the 
“Vaughan Library,” and to be open 
to the hundred senior boys in the 
school. The first stone was laid 
by Lord Palmerston in July 1862, 
and on the speech-day in the pre- 
sent year it was formally opened. 
Contributions of books are already 
flowing in, and Harrow will soon 
have a school library worthy of its 
reputation. 

Bathing was always, until very 
lately, practised under difficulties 
at Harrow. The common bathing- 
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place, known as “ Duck-puddle”— 
and by no means inappropriately so 
named—was a long piece of muddy 
water, varying from four to eight 
feet in depth. There, after it had 
been stirred up by all possible 
means into more of a puddle than 
usual, new boys were formally dip- 
ped. Yet in that miserable place, 
in 1826, the only son of Sir Charles 
Lemon was drowned, when he had 
been little more than a week at 
the school, having been seized with 
a fit while bathing. To avoid mix- 
ing in the general wash at Duck- 
puddle, many boys used to go out to 
the Brent at Perivale, or even as far 
as Ellestree reservoir, for bathing ; 
and these were favourite expedi- 
tions on the mornings of saints’ 
days. But Dr Vaughan had the 
old “ puddle” lined with brick, and 
supplied with water by a steam-en- 
gine, to the great additional com- 
fort of the bathers. 

On the whole, if a boy is not 
happy at Harrow, it will be pretty 
sure to be in some way his own 
fault. Even the stranger, as he sits 
on “ Byron’s Stile” in the church- 
yard and looks down on that purely 
English home landscape, and hears 
the merry voices come up from 
cricket-field or racquet-court, may 
be excused if he almost wishes him- 
self aschoolboy there. He has pro- 
bably harder lessons to learn, harder 
fagging to go through, and less ge- 
nial companionship, in the great 
school to which he is going back 
again, when his little holiday is 
over, by the next train. Let him 
whisper to himself, as he turns 
away, even if not himself a Harro- 
vian, the wish of the school motto 
— Stet fortuna domus.” 





* Besides Dr Heath’s, there was a very valuable one belonging to the late Rev. 
Henry Drury, formerly an assistant-master; he is the ‘‘ Menalcas” of Dibdin’s 


‘Bibliomania.’ 


house, had also a large collection of rare and costly books. 


Mr James Edwards (‘‘ Rinaldo’’), who lived in the old manor- 


He was buried, by his 


particular desire, in a coffin made out of some of his library shelves. 
t+ Worn by Henry Read, and presented by his relative, John Read Munn, M.A., 


Vicar of Ashburnham. 
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It was mid-day, and more than 
twelve hours after he had left Car- 
lingford, before Mr Wentworth 
reached the Rectory. He had 
snatched a few hours’ sleep in Lon- 
don, where he was obliged to pause 
because of the trains, which did not 
correspond; and accordingly, though 
he was very anxious about Gerald, 
it was with a mien and gait very 
much like his usual appearance that 
he jumped out of the railway car- 
riage at the little station which was 
on his father’s property, and where 
everybody knew the Squire’s son. 
Left in entire uncertainty as he was 
in respect to the trouble which had 
overtaken his brother, it was a little 
comfort to the Curate to find that 
everybody looked surprised to see 
him, and that nobody seemed to 
know of any cause demanding his 
presence. All was well at the Hall, 
so far as the station-master knew; 
and as for the Rector, he had no 
special place in the local report 
with which the handiest porter 
supplied “Mr Frank ”—a blessed 
neglect, which was very consolatory 
to the heart of the anxious brother, 
to whom it became evident that 
nothing had happened, and who 
began to hope that Gerald’s wife, 
who never was very wise, had been 
seized with some merely fantastic 
terror. With this hope he walked 
on briskly upon the familiar road 
to his brother’s house, recovering 
his courage, and falling back upon 
his own thoughts; and at last, tak- 
ing pleasure in the idea of telling 
all his troubles to Gerald, and get- 
ting strength and enlightenment 
from his advice. He had come 
quite into this view of the subject 
when he arrived at the Rectory, 
and saw the pretty old-fashioned 
house, with its high ivied garden- 
walls, and the famous cedar on the 
lawn, standing all secure and sweet 
in the early sunshine, like some- 


thing too steadfast to be moved, 
as if sorrow or conflict could never 
enter there. Unconsciously to him- 
self, the perfect tranquillity of every- 
thing altered the entire scope of 
Frank Wentworth’s thoughts. He 
was no longer in anxiety about his 
brother. He was going to ask Ger- 
ald’s advice upon his own troubles, 
and lay the difficulties and dangers 
of his position before the clear and 
lucid eyes of the best man he ever 
knew. 

It shook him a little out of this 
position, however, to’ find himself 
admitted with a kind of scared 
expectation by Mrs Gerald Went- 
worth’s maid, who made no excla- 
mation of wonder at the sight of 
him, but opened the door in a 
troubled, stealthy way, strangely 
unlike the usual customs of the 
place. “Is my brother at home?” 
said the Curate, going in with a 
step that rang on the hall, and a 
voice that sounded into the house. 
He would have proceeded straight, 
as usual, to Gerald’s study after this 
question, which was one of form 
merely, but for the disturbed looks 
of the woman, who put up her hand 
imploringly. “Oh hush! Mr Frank; 
hush! My mistress wants to see 
you first. She said I was to show 
you into her sitting-room,” said 
the maid, half in a whisper, and 
led him hastily down a side-pas- 
sage to a little out-of-the-way room, 
which he knew was where Louisa 
was wont to retire when she had 
her headaches, as was well known 
to all the house of Wentworth. The 
Curate went in with some impa- 
tience and some alarm to this retired 
apartment. His eyes, dazzled by 
the sunshine, could not penetrate 
at first the shadowy greenness of 
the room, which, what with the 
trees without and the Venetian 
blind within, was lost in a kind of 
twilight, grateful enough after 4 
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while, but bewildering at the first 
moment. Out of this darkness 
somebody rose as he entered, and 
walked into his arms with tremb- 
ling eagerness. “Oh, Frank, I am 
so thankful you are come! now 
perhaps something may be done; 
for you always understood,” said 
his little sister-in-law, reaching 
up to kiss him. She was a tiny 
little woman, with soft eyes and a 
tender little blooming face, which 
he had never before seen obscured 
by any cloud, or indeed moved by 
any particular sentiment. Now the 
little firmament was all overcast, 
and Louisa, it was evident, had 
been sitting in the shade of her 
drawn blinds, having a quiet cry, 
and going into all her grievances. 
To see such a serene creature all 
clouded over and full of tears, gave 
the Curate a distinct shock of alarm 
and anxiety. He led her back to 
her sofa, seeing clearer and clearer, 
as he watched her face, the plaintive 
lines of complaint, the heavy bur- 
den of trouble which she was about 
to cast on his shoulders. He grew 
more and more afraid as he looked 
at her. “Is Gerald ill?” he said, 
with a thrill of terror; but even 
this could scarcely account for the 
woeful look of all the accessories to 
the picture. 

“ Oh, Frank, I am so glad you are 
come,” said Louisa through her 
tears. “I felt sure you would come 
when you got my letter. Your 
father thinks I make a fuss about 
nothing, and Cuthbert and Guy do 
nothing but laugh at me, as if they 
could possibly know; but you 
always understand me, Frank. I 
knew it was just as good as send- 
ing for a brother of my own; in- 
deed better,” said Mrs Wentworth, 
wiping her eyes; “ for though Ger- 
ald is using me so badly, I would 
not expose him out of his own 
family, or have people making re- 
marks—oh, not for the world !” 

“ Expose him!” said the Curate, 
with unutterable astonishment. 

You don’t mean to say you have 
any complaint to make about 
Gerald?” The idea was so pre- 
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posterous that Frank Wentworth 
laughed ; but it was not a laugh 
pleasant to hear. 

“Oh, Frank, if you but knew 
all,” said Louisa; “ what I have 
had to put up with for months— 
all my best feelings outraged, and 
so many,things to endure that were 
dreadful to think of. And I that 
was always brought up so differ- 
ently ; but now,” cried the poor 
little woman, bursting into re- 
newed tears, “it’s come to such a 
pass that it can’t be concealed 
any longer. I think it will break 
my heart ; people will be sure to 
say I have been to blame; and 
how I am ever to hold up my head 
in society, and what is to be my 
name, and whether I am to be con- 
sidered a widow——” 

“ A widow!” cried the Perpetual 
Curate, in utter consternation. 

“Or worse,” sobbed Gerald’s 
poor little wife: “it feels like 
being divorced —as if one had 
done something wrong ; and I am 
sure I never did anything to de- 
serve it ; but when your husband 
is a Romish priest,’ cried the 
afflicted woman, pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, “ I would just 
ask anybody what are you? You 
can’t be his wife, because he is not 
allowed to have any wife ; and you 
can’t go back to your maiden name 
because of the children ; and how 
can you have any place in society ? 
Oh, Frank, I think I shall go dis- 
tracted,” said poor Louisa; “ it 
will feel as if one had done some- 
thing wicked, and been put out of 
the pale. How can I be called Mrs 
Wentworth any more when my hus- 
band has left me? and even if he is 
a priest, and can’t have any wife, 
still he will be alive, and I shall 
not have the satisfaction of being a 
widow even. I am sure I don’t 
know what I say,” she concluded, 
with a fresh outburst ; “for to be 
a widow would be a poor satis- 
faction, and I don’t know how 
I could ever, ever live without 
Gerald ; but to feel as if you were 
an improper person, and all the 
children’s prospects in life !—Oh, 
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Frank ! ” cried the weeping Louisa, 
burying her face in her handker- 
chief, “ I think I shall go distracted, 
and my heart will break.” 

To all this strange and unex- 
pected revelation the startled Cur- 
ate listened like a man in a dream. 
Possibly his sister-in-law’s represen- 
tation of this danger, as seen entirely 
from her own point of view, had a 
more alarming effect upon him than 
any other statement of the case. He 
could have gone into Gerald’s diffi- 
culties with so much sympathy and 
fellow-feeling that the shock would 
have been trifling in comparison ; 
and between Rome and the highest 
level of Anglicanism there was no 
such difference as to frighten the 
accustomed mind of the Curate of 
St Roque’s. But, seen from Louisa’s 
side, matters appeared very differ- 
ent: here the foundations of the 
earth were shaking, and life itself 
going to pieces ; even the absurdity 
of her distress made the whole busi- 
ness more real ; and the poor little 
woman, whose trouble was that she 
herself would neither be a wife nor 
a widow, had enough of truth on 
her side to unfold a miserable pic- 
ture to the eyes of the anxious spec- 
tator. He did not know what an- 
swer to make to her ; and perhaps 
it was a greater consolation to poor 
Louisa to be permitted to run on— 

“ And you know it never needed 
to have come to this if Gerald had 
been like other people,” she said, 
drying her tears, and with a tone of 
remonstrance. “ Of course it is a 
family living, and it is not likely 
his own father would have made 
any disturbance ; and there is no 
other family in the parish but 
the Skipwiths, and they are great 
friends, and never would have said 
a word. He might have preached 
in six surplices if he had liked,” 
cried poor Louisa—‘“‘ who would 
have minded? And as for confes- 
sion, and all that, I don’t believe 
there is anybody in the world who 
had done any wrong that could 
have helped confessing to Gerald; 
he is so good—oh, Frank, you know 
he is so good!” said the exasper- 
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ated little wife, overcome with fond- 
ness and admiration and impatience, 
“ and there is nobody in the parish 
that I ever heard of that does not 
worship him ; but when I tell him 
so, he never pays the least attention. 
And then Edward Plumstead and 
he go on talking about subscription, 
and signing articles, and nonsense, 
till they make my head swim. 
Nobody, I am sure, wants Gerald 
to subscribe or sign articles. [ 
am sure I would subscribe any 
amount,” cried the poor little wo- 
man, once more falling into tears 
—“‘a thousand pounds if I had 
it, Frank—only to make him hear 
reason ; for why should he leave 
Wentworth where he can do what 
he likes, and nobody will interfere 
with him? The Bishop is an old 
friend of my father’s, and I am sure 
he never would say anything ; and 
as for candles and crosses and — 
anything he pleases, Frank——” 
Here poor Louisa paused, and 
put her hand on his arm, and look- 
ed up wistfully into his face. She 
wanted to cpnvince herself that she 
was right, and that the faltering 
dread she had behind all this, of 
something more mysterious than 
candles or crosses—something which 
shedid not attempt to understand— 
was no real spectre after all. “Oh, 
Frank, I am sure I never would 
oppose him, nor your father, nor 
anybody ; and why should he go 
and take some dreadful step, and 
upset everything?” said Mrs Went- 
worth. “Oh, Frank! we will not 
even have enough to live upon; 
and as for me, if Gerald leaves me, 
how shall I ever hold up my head 
again, or how will anybody know 
how to behave to me? I can’t call 
myself Miss Leighton again, after 
being married so long; and if I 
am not his wife, what shall I be?” 
Her crying became hysterical as 
she came back to this point ; and 
Mr Wentworth sat by her trying to 
soothe her, as wretched as herself. 
“But I must see Gerald, Louisa,” 
said the Curate; “he has never 
written to me about this. Perhaps 
things have not gone so far as you 
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think ; but as for the crosses and 
the candles, you know, and not be- 
ing interfered with a 

“T would promise to do anything 
he likes,” cried the weeping woman. 
“T never would worry him any 
more about anything. After aunt 
Leonora was here, perhaps I said 
things I should not have said ; but, 
oh Frank, whatever he likes to do 
I am sure | will give in to it. I 
don’t really mind seeing him preach 
in his surplice, only you know 
poor papa was so very Low-Church ; 
and as for the candles, what are 
they to pleasing one’s husband? 
Oh, Frank, if you would only tell 
him—I can’t argue about things 
like a man—tell him nobody will 
ever interfere, and he shall do 
whatever he pleases. I trust to 
you to say everything,” said the 
poor wife. “ You can reason with 
him, and explain things. Nobody 
understands Gerald like you. You 
will not forsake me in my trouble, 
Frank? I thought immediately of 
you. I knew you could help us, if 
anybody could. You will tell him 
all I have said,’ she continued, 
rising as Mr Wentworth rose, and 
going after him to the door, to 
impress once more upon him the 
necessities of the case. “ Oh, Frank, 
remember how much depends upon 
it!—everything in the world for me, 
and all the children’s prospects in 
life; and he would be miserable 
himself if he were to leave us. You 
know he would ?”’ said Louisa, look- 
ing anxiously into his face, and 
putting her hand on his arm. “Oh, 
Frank, you don’t think Gerald 
could be happy without the chil- 
dren—and me ?” 

The terrible thought silenced her. 
She stopped crying, and a kind of 
tearless horror and dread came over 
her face. She was not very wise, 
but her heart was tender and full 
of love in its way. What if per- 
haps this life, which had gone so 
smoothly over her unthinking head 
without any complications, should 
turn out to be a lie, and her hap- 
piness a mere delusion? She could 
not have put her thought into 
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words, but the doubt suddenly 
came over her, putting a stop to 
all her lamentations. If perhaps 
Gerald could be happy without the 
children and herself, what dreadful 
fiction had all her joy been built 
upon? Such an inarticulate terror 
seemed to stop the very beating 
of her heart. It was not a great 
calamity only, but an overthrowal 
of all confidence in life ; and she 
shivered before it like a dumb 
creature, piteously beholding an 
approaching agony which it could 
not comprehend. The utterance of 
her distress was arrested upon her 
lips,—she looked up to her brother 
with an entreating look, so sudden- 
ly intensified and grown desperate 
that he was startled by it. It 
alarmed him so much that he 
turned again to lead her back to 
her sofa, wondering what momen- 
tary passion it could be which had 
woke such a sudden world of con- 
fused meaning in Louisa’s eyes. 
“You may be sure he could 
not,” said the Curate, warmly. 
“Not happy, certainly; but to 
men like Gerald there are things 
in the world dearer than happi- 
ness,” he said, after a little pause, 
with a sigh, wondering to himself 
whether, if Lucy Wodehouse were 
his, the dearest duty could make 
him consent to part with her. “If 
he thinks of such a step, he must 
think of it as of martyrdom—is that 
a comfort to you?” he continued, 
bending, in his pity and wonder, 
over the trembling wife, who burst 
forth into fresh tears as he spoke, 
and forgot her momentary horror. 
“Oh, Frank, go and speak to 
him, and tell him how miserable I 
am, and what a dreadful thing it 
would be; tell him everything, 
Frank. Oh, don’t leave him till 
you have persuaded him. Go, 
go; never mind me,” cried Mrs 
Wentworth ; and then she went to 
the door after him once more— 
“Don’t say I sent for you. He— 
he might not be pleased,” she said, 
in her faltering, eager voice ; “ and 
oh, Frank, consider how much hangs 
upon what you say.” When he left 
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her, Louisa stood at the door watch- 
ing him as he went along the pas- 
sage towards her husband’s room. 
It was a forlorn hope; but still 
the unreasoning, uncomprehending 
heart took a little comfort from it. 
She watched his figure disappear- 
ing along the narrow passage with 
a thrill of mingled anxiety and 
hope ; arguing with Gerald, though 
it was so ineffectual when she tried 
it, might still be of some avail 
in stronger hands. His brother 
understood him, and could talk 
to him better than anybody else 
could ; and though she had never 
convinced anybody of anything 
all her life, Mrs Wentworth had 
an inalienable confidence in the 
effect of “being talked to.” In 
the momentary stimulus she went 
back to her darkened room and 
drew up the blind, and went to 
work in a tremulous way; but as 
the slow time went on, and Frank 
did not return, poor Louisa’s 
courage failed her ; her fingers re- 
fused their office, and she began to 
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imagine all sorts of things that 
might be going on in Gerald’s study, 
Perhaps the argument might be go- 
ing the wrong way; perhaps Gerald 
might be angry at his brother’s 
interference ; perhaps they might 
come to words—they who had been 
such good friends—and it would be 
her fault. She jumped up with her 
heart beating loud when she heard 
a door opened somewhere ; but, 
when nobody came, grew sick and 
faint, and hid her face, in the im- 
patience of her misery. Then the 
feeling grew upon her that those 
precious moments were decisive, 
and that she must make one last 
appeal, or her heart would burst, 
She tried to resist the impulse in a 
feeble way, but it was not her cus- 
tom to resist impulses, and it got 
the better of her; and this was why 
poor Louisa rushed into the library, 
just as Frank thought he had made 
a little advance in his pleading, 
and scattered his eloquence to the 
winds with a set of dreadful argu- 
ments which were all her own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Curate of St Roque’s found 
his brother in his library, looking 
very much as he always looked at 
the first glance. But Gerald was 
not reading nor writing nor doing 
anything. He was seated in his 
usual chair, by his usual table, with 
all the ordinary thingsaround ; some 
manuscript — lying loosely about, 
and looking as if he had thrown 
down his pen in disgust, and push- 
ed it away from him in the middle 
of a sentence—was on the table, 
and an open book on his other 
hand; but neither the book nor 
the MS. occupied him; he was 
sitting leaning his head in his 
hands, gazing blankly out through 
the window, as it appeared, at 
the cedar, which flung its serene 
shadow over the lawn outside. 
He jumped up at the sound of 
his brother’s voice, but seemed to 
recall himself with a little diffi- 
culty even for that, and did not 


look much surprised to see him. In 
short, Frank read in Gerald’s eyes 
that he would not at that moment 
have been surprised to see any one, 
and that, in his own consciousness, 
the emergency was great enough to 
justify any unlooked-for appearance, 
though it might be from heaven or 
from the grave. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he 
said, after they had greeted each 
other, his mouth relaxing ever s0 
slightly into the ghost of his old 
smile ; “ you and I always under- 
stood each other, and it appears I 
want interpretation now. And one 
interpretation supposes many,” he 
said, with a gleam, half of pathos 
half of amusement, lighting up his 
face for a moment; “ there is no 
such thing as accepting a simple 
version even of one man’s thoughts. 
You have come at a very fit time, 
Frank—that is, for me.” ; 

“Tam glad you think so,” said 
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the other brother ; and then there 


was a pause, neither liking to enter | 


upon the grand subject which stood 
between them. 

“Have you seen Louisa?” said 
Gerald. He spoke like a man who 
was ill, in a preoccupied interrupted 
way. Like a sick man, he was oc- 
cupied with himself, with the train 
of thought which was always going 
on in his mind whatever he might 
be doing, whether he was working 
or resting, alone or in company. 
For months back he had carried it 
with him everywhere. The cedar- 
tree outside, upon which his thought- 
ful eyes fell as he looked straight 
before him out of the library win- 
dow, was all garlanded with the 
reasonings and questionings of this 
painful spring. To Frank’s eyes, 
Gerald’s attention was fixed upon 
the fluttering of a certain twig at 
the extremity of one of those 
broad solemn immovable branches. 
Gerald, however, saw not the twig, 
but one of his hardest difficulties, 
which was twined and twined in 
the most inextricable way round 
that little sombre cluster of spikes ; 
and so kept looking out, not at the 
cedar, but at the whole confused 
yet distinct array of his own trou- 
bled thoughts. 

“Tf you have seen Louisa, she has 
been talking to you, no doubt,” he 
said, after another little pause, with 
again the glimmer of a smile. “ We 
have fallen upon troubles, and we 
don’t understand each other, Frank. 
That’s all very natural; she does 
not see things from my point of 
view: I could not expect she 
should. If I could see from hers it 
might be easier for us all ; but that 
is still less to be expected ; and it is 
hard upon her, Frank—very hard,” 
said Gerald, turning round in his 
old ingenuous way, with that facul- 
ty for seeing other people’s difficul- 
ties which was so strong a point in 
his character. “She is called up- 
on to make, after all, perhaps, the 
greater sacrifice of the two; and 
she does not see any duty in it—the 
reverse, indeed. She thinks it a 
sin. It is a strange view of life, 


to look at it from Louisa’s point. 
Hers will be an unwilling, unin- 
tentional martyrdom; and it is 
hard to think I should take all the 
merit, and leave my poor little wife 
the suffering, without any compen- 
sation!” He began to walk up and 
down the room with uneasy steps, 
as if the thought was painful, and 
had to be got rid of by some sudden 
movement. “ It must be that God 
reckons with women for what they 
have endured, as with men for what 
they have done,” said Gerald. He 
spoke with a kind of grieved cer- 
tainty, which made his brother feel, 
to start with, the hopelessness of all 
argument. 

“But must this be? Is it neces- 
sary to take such a final, such a 
terrible step?” said the Perpetual 
Curate. 

“T think so.” Gerald went to 
the window, to resume his con- 
templation of the cedar, and stood 
there with his back turned to 
Frank and his eyes going slowly 
over all the long processes of his 
self-argument, laid up as they were 
upon those solemn levels of shadow. 
“ Yes—you have gone so far with 
me; but I don’t want to take you 
any farther, Frank. Perhaps, when 
I have reached the perfect peace to 
which I am looking forward, I may 
try to induce you to share it, but at 
present there are so many pricks of 
the flesh. You did not come to argue 
with me, did you?” and again the 
half-humorous gleam of old came 
over Gerald’s face as he looked 
round. “ Louisa believes in argu- 
ing,” he said, as he came back to the 
table and took his seat again ; “ not 
that she has ever gained much by 
it, sofar as I am aware. Poor girl! 
she talks and talks, and fancies she 
is persuading me ; and all the time 
my heart is bleeding forher. There 
it is,” he exclaimed, suddenly hid- 
ing his face in his hands. “This 
is what crushes one to think of. 
The rest is hard enough, Heaven 
knows—separation from my friends, 
giving up my own people, wound- 
ing and grieving, as I know I shall, 
everybody who loves me. I could 
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bear that ; but Louisa and her chil- 
dren—God help me, there’s the 
sting !” 

They were both men, and strong 
men, not likely to fall into any 
sentimental weakness; but some- 
thing between a groan and sob 
wrung out of the heart of the elder 
brother at the thought of the ter- 
rible sacrifice before him, echoed 
with a hard sound of anguish into 
the quiet. It was very different 
from his wife’s trembling, weeping, 
hoping agony ; but it reduced the 
Curate more than ever to that posi- 
tion of spectator which he felt was 
so very far from the active part 
which his poor sister expected of him. 

“T don’t know by what steps you 
have reached this conclusion,” said 
Frank Wentworth ; “but even if 
you feel it your duty to give up 
the Anglican Church (in which, of 
course, I think you totally wrong,” 
added the High Churchman in a 
parenthesis), “I cannot see why you 
are bound to abandon all duties 
whatever. I have not come to 


argue with you; I daresay poor 


Louisa may expect it of me, but I 
can’t, and you know very well I 
can’t. I should like to know how 
it has come about all the same ; but 
one thing only, Gerald—a man may 
be a Christian without being a priest. 
Louisa——” 

“ Hush, I am a priest or nothing. 
I can’t relinquish my life!” cried the 
elder brother, lifting his hands sud- 
denly, as if to thrustaway something 
which threatened him. Then he 
rose up again and went towards the 
window and his cedar, which stood 
dark in the sunshine, slightly flut- 
tered at its extremities by the light 
summer-wind, but throwing glorious 
level lines of shadow, which the 
wind could not disturb, upon the 
grass. The limes near, and that 
one delicate feathery birch which 
was Mrs Wentworth’s pride, had all 
some interest of their own on hand, 
and went on waving, rustling, 
coquetting with the breezes and 
the sunshine in a way which pre- 
cluded any arbitrary line of shade. 
But the cedar stood immovable, like 
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a verdant monument, sweeping its 
long level branches over the lawn, 
passive under the light, and indiffer- 
ent, except at its very tops and 
edges, to the breeze. If there had 
been any human sentiment in that 
spectator of the ways of man, how 
it must have groaned and trembled 
under the pitiless weight of thoughts, 
the sad lines of discussion and argu- 
ment and doubt, which were en- 
tangled in its branches! Gerald 
Wentworth went to his window to 
refer to it, as if it were a book in 
which all his contests had been re- 
corded. The thrill of the air in it 
tingled through him as he stood 
looking out; and there, without 
looking at Frank, except now and 
then for a moment when he got ex- 
cited with his subject, he went into 
the history of his struggle—a history 
not unprecedented or unparalleled, 
such as has been told to the world 
before now by men who have gone 
through it, in various shapes, with 
various amounts of sophistry and 
simplicity. But it is a different 
thing reading of such a conflict in 
a book, and hearing it from lips 
pallid with the meaning of the 
words they uttered, and a heart 
which was about to prove its sin- 
cerity by voluntary pangs more hard 
than death. Frank Wentworth lis- 
tened to his brother with a great 
deal of agreement in what he said, 
and again with an acute perception 
of mistakes on Gerald’s part, and 
vehement impulses of contradiction, 
to which, at the same time, it was 
impossible to give utterance; for 
there was something very solemn 
in the account he was giving of 
himself, as he stood with his face 
half turned to the anxious listener, 
leaning on the window, looking 
into the cedar. Gerald did not 
leave any room for argument or re- 
monstrance ; he told his brother 
how he had been led from one step 
to another, without any lingering 
touch of possibility in the narrative 
that he might be induced to retrace 
again that painful way. It was 4 
path, once trode, never to be re- 
turned upon ; and already he stood 
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steadfast at the end, looking back 
mournfully, yet with a strange com- 
posure. It would be impossible to 
describe the mixture of love, admi- 
ration, impatience—even intole- 
rance—which swelled through the 
mind of the spectator, as he looked 
on at this wonderful sight, nor how 
hard he found it to restrain the in- 
terruptions which rushed to his lips, 
the eager arguments which came 
upon him in a flood, all his own fa- 
vourite fences against the overflow 
of the tide which ran in lawful 
bounds in his own mind, but which 
had inundated his brother’s. But 
though it was next to impossible to 
keep silence, it was altogether im- 
possible to break in upon Gerald’s 
history of this great battle through 
which he had just come. He had 
come through it, it was plain ; the 
warfare was accomplished, the wea- 
pons hung up, the conflict over ; 
and nothing could be more apparent 
than that he had no intention of en- 
tering the battle-field again. When he 
had ended, there was another pause. 

“Tam not going to argue with 
you,” said Frank Wentworth ; “I 
don’t even need to tell you that I 
am grieved to the heart. It isn’t 
so very many years ago,” said the 
younger brother, almost too much 
touched by the recollection to pre- 
serve his composure, “ since I took 
all my opinions from you ; and since 
the time came for independent ac- 
tion, I too have gone over all this 
ground. My conclusions have been 
very different from yours, Gerald. 
I see you are convinced, and I can 
say nothing ; but they do not con- 
vince me—you do not convince 
me, nor the sight of your faith, 
though that is the most touching of 
all arguments. Will you go back 
and go over it again?” said the 
Curate, spurred, by a thought of 
poor Louisa, to contradict himself, 
— the words were still on his 

ips. 

“No,” said Gerald ; “it would be 
of no use, Frank. We should only 
grieve each other more.” 

“Then I give up that subject,” 
said the younger brother; “ but 
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there is one matter which I must 
go back to. You may go to Rome, 
and cease to be a priest of the 


Anglican Church ; but you cannot 
cease to be a man, to bear the weight 
of your natural duties. Don’t turn 
Gerald, 


but hear me. 


” 


away, 
Louisa 

“Don’t say any more. Do you 
imagine I have not thought of 
that ?’”’ said Gerald, once more, with 
a gesture of pain and something 
like terror ; “ I have put my hand 
to the plough, and I cannot go back. 
If I am not a priest, I am nothing.” 
But when he came to that point, his 
cedar-tree no longer gave him any 
assistance ; he came back to his 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Louisa is your wife; you are 
not like a man free from the bonds 
of nature,” said the Curate of St 
Roque’s. “It is not for me to speak 
of the love between you ; but I hold 
it, as the Scripture says, for a holy 
mystery, like the love of Christ for 
His church—the most sacred of all 
bonds,” said the young man, with 
a certain touch of awe and emotion, 
as became a young man and a true 
lover. He made a little pause to re- 
gain command of himself before he 
continued, “ And she is dependent 
on you—outwardly, for all the com- 
fort of her life—and in her heart, 
for everything, Gerald. I do not 
comprehend what that dutyis which 
could make you leave her, all help- 
less and tender, as you know her to 
be, upon the mercies of the world. 
She herself says”—and poor Lou- 
isa’s complaint grew into pathos 
under the subliming force of her 
advocate’s sympathy —“ that she 
would be like a widow, and worse 
than a widow. I am not the man 
to bid you suppress your convic- 
tions because they will be your 
ruin, in the common sense of the 
word ; but, Gerald—your wife——” 

Gerald had bent his head down 
upon his clasped hands ; sometimes 
a great heave of his frame showed 
the last struggle that was going on 
within him—a struggle more pain- 
ful, more profound, than anything 
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that had gone before. And the 
voice of the Curate, who, like his 
brother, was nothing if not a priest, 
was choked and painful with the 
force of his emotion. He drew his 
breath hard between his words: it 
was not an argument, but an ad- 
monition ; an appeal, not from a 
brother only, but from one who 
spoke with authority, as feeling him- 
self accredited from God. He drew 
closer towards the voluntary martyr 
beside him, the humbleness of his re- 
verential love for his elder brother 
mingling in that voice of the priest, 
which was natural to him, and which 
he did not scruple to adopt. “ Ger- 
ald,—your wife,” he said, in soft- 
ened but firm tones, laying his hand 
on his brother’s arm. And it was 
at this moment, when in his heart 
he felt that his influence might be 
of some avail, and when all the 
powers of his mind were gathering 
to bear upon this last experiment, 
that the door opened suddenly, and 
poor Louisa, all flushed and tearful, 
in womanish hot impatience and mis- 
ery that knew no prudence, burst, 
without any warning, into the room. 

“T can’t bear it any longer,” cried 
the poor wife. ‘I knew you were 
talking it all over, and deciding 
what it was to be ; and when one’s 
life is hanging on a chance, how 
can one keep quiet and not inter- 
fere? Oh, Gerald, Gerald! I have 
have been a true wife to you. I 
know I am not clever; but I would 
have died to do you any good. You 
are not going to forsake me!” cried 
poor Louisa, going up to him and 
putting her arms round him. “I 
said Frank was to tell you every- 
thing, but a man can never tell 
what is in a woman’s heart. Oh, 
Gerald, why should you go and kill 
me! I will never oppose you any 
more ; whatever you want, I will 
give into it as freely as if it were 
my own way. I will make that my 
own way, Gerald, if you will only 
listen to me. Whatever changes 
you please, oh Gerald, I will never 
say a word, nor your father, nor any 
one! If the Bishop should inter- 
fere, we would all stand up for you. 
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There is not a soul in Wentworth 
to oppose—you know there is not. 
Put anything you please in the 
church—preach how you please— 
light the candles or anything. Ger- 
ald, you know it is true I am say- 
ing—— I am not trying to deceive 
you!” cried the poor soul, bewilder- 
ed in her folly and her grief. 

“ No, Louisa, no—only you don’t 
understand,” said her husband, with 
a groan: he had raised his head, 
and was looking at her with a hope- 
less gleam of impatience in the pity 
and anguish of his eyes. He took 
her little hand and held it between 
his own, which were trembling with 
all this strain—her little tender 
helpless woman’s hand, formed on- 
ly for soft occupations and softer 
caresses ; it was not a hand which 
could help a man in such an emer- 
gency—without any grasp in it to 
take hold upon him, or force of 
love to part—a clinging impotent 
hand, such as holds down, but can- 
not raise up. He held it in a close 
tremulous pressure, as she stood 
looking down upon him, question- 
ing him with eager hopeful eyes, 
and taking comfort in her ignorance 
from his silence, and the way in 
which he held her. Poor Louisa con- 
cluded she was yet to win the day. 

“T will turn Puseyite too,” she 
said, with a strange little touch of 
attempted laughter. “TI don’t want 
to have any opinions different from 
my husband’s ; and you don’t think 
your father is likely to do anything 
to drive you out of the Church! 
You have only given us a terrible 
fright, dear,” she continued, be- 
ginning to tremble again, as he 
shook his head and turned away 
from her. “You did not really 
mean such a dreadful thing as send- 
ing me away. You could not do 
without me, Gerald—you know you 
could not.” Her breath was getting 
short, her heart quickening in its 
throbs—the smile that was quiver- 
ing on her face got no response 
from her husband’s downcast eyes. 
And then poor Louisa lost all her 
courage; she threw herself down 
at his feet, kneeling tohim. “ Ob, 
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Gerald, it is not because you want 
to get rid of me? You are not 
doing it for that? If you don’t 
stay in the Rectory, we shall be 
ruined—we shall not have enough 
to eat! and the Rectory will go to 
Frank, and your children will be 
cast upon the world—and what, 
oh what is it for, unless it is to get 
rid of me?” cried Mrs Wentworth. 
“You could have as much freedom 
as you like here in your own living— 
nobody would ever interfere or say 
what are you doing? and the Bishop 
is papa’s oldfriend. Oh, Gerald, be 
wise in time, and don’t throw away 
all our happiness for a fancy. If 
it was anything that could not be 
arranged, I would not mind somuch; 
but if we all promise to give in to 
you, and that you shall do what you 
please, and nobody will interfere, 
how can you have the heart to make 
us all so wretched? We will not 
even be respectable,” said the weep- 
ing woman ; “a family without any 
father, and a wife without her hus- 
band—and he living all the time! 
Oh, Gerald, though I think I surely 
might be considered as much as 
candles, have the altar covered with 
lights if you wish it; and if you 
never took off yoursurplice any more, 
I would never say a word. You 
can do all that and stay in the Rec- 
tory. You have not the heart— 
surely—surely you have not the 
heart—all for an idea of your own, 
to bring this terrible distress upon 
the children and me ?”’ 

“God help us all!” said Gerald, 
with a sigh of despair, as he lifted 
her up sobbing in a hysterical fit, 
and laid her on the sofa.’ He had 
to stand by her side for a long time 
holding her hand, and soothing her, 
with deeper and deeper shadows 
growing over his face. As for 
Frank, after pacing the room in 
great agitation for some time, after 
trying to interpose, and failing, he 
went away in a fever of impatience 
and distress into the garden, won- 
dering whether he could ever find 
means to take up the broken thread, 
and urge again upon his brother 
the argument which, but for this 
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fatalinterruption, he thought might 
have moved him. But gathering 
thoughts came thick upon the 
Perpetual Curate. He did not go 
back to make another attempt, 
even when he knew by the sounds 
through the open windows that 
Louisa had been led to her own room 
up-stairs. He stood outside and 
looked at the troubled house, which 
seemed to stand so serene and se- 
cure in the sunshine. Who could 
have supposed that it was torn 
asuader in such a hopeless fashion ? 
And Louisa’s suggestion came into 
his mind, and drove him wild with 
a sense of horror and involuntary 
guilt, as though he had been con- 
spiring against them. “The Rec- 
tory will go to Frank.” Was it his 
fault that at that moment a vision 
of Lucy Wodehouse, sweet and 
strong and steadfast—a delicate, firm 
figure, on which a man could lean 
in his trouble—suddenly rose up 
before the Curate’s eyes? Fair as 
the vision was, he would have ban- 
ished it if he could, and hated him- 
self for being capable of conjuring 
it up at such a time. Was it for 
him to profit by the great calamity 
which would make his brother’s 
house desolate? He could not en- 
dure the thought, nor himself for 
finding it possible; and he was 
ashamed to look in Gerald’s face 
with even the shadow of such an 
imagination on his own. He tap- 
ped at the library window after a 
while, and told his brother that he 
was going up to the Hall. Louisa 
had gone up-stairs, and her husband 
sat once more, vacant yet occupied, 
by his writing-table. “I will fol- 
low you presently,” said Gerald. 
“Speak to my father without any 
hesitation, Frank; it is better to 
have it over while we are all to- 
gether—for it must be concluded 
now.” And the Curate saw in the 
shadow of the dim apartment that 
his brother lifted from the table 
the grand emblem of all anguish and 
victory, and pressed upon it his pale 
lips. The young man turned away 
with the shadow of that cross stand- 
ing black between him and the 
2K 
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sunshine. His heart ached at the 
sight of the symbol most sacred 
and most dear in the world. In 
an agony of grief and impatience he 
went away sadly through the fami- 
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liar road to his father’s house. Here 
had he to stand by and see this 
sacrifice accomplished. This was 
all that had come of his mission of 
consolation and help. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Curate of St Roque’s went 
sadly along the road he knew so 
well from Wentworth Rectory to 
the Hall. There was scarcely a tree 
nor the turning of a hedgerow 
which had not its own individual 
memories to the son of the soil. 
Here he had come to meet Gerald 
returning from Eton—coming back 
from the university in later days. 
Here he had rushed down to the 
old Rector, his childless uncle, with 
the copy of the prize-list when his 
brother took his first-class. Gerald, 
and the family pride in him, was 
interwoven with the very path, and 
now. The young man pressed 
on to the Hall with a certain bitter 
moisture stealing to the corner of 
his eye. He felt indignant and 


aggrieved in his love, not at Gerald, 
but at the causes which were con- 
spiring to detach him from his na- 


tural sphere and duties. When he 
recollected how he had himself 
dallied with the same thoughts, 
he grew angry with his brother's 
nobleness and purity, which never 
could see less than its highest ideal 
soul in anything, and with a certain 
fierce fit of truth, glanced back at 
his own Easter lilies and choristers, 
feeling involuntarily that he would 
like to tear off the flowers and sur- 
plices and tread them under his 
feet. Why was it that he, an infe- 
rior man, should be able to confine 
himself tothe mere accessories which 
pleased his fancy, and could judge 
and reject the dangerous principles 
beneath ; while Gerald, the loftier, 
purer intelligence, should get so hope- 
lessly lost in mazes of sophistry and 
false argument, to the peril of his 
work, his life, and all that he could 
ever know of happiness? Such were 
the thoughts that passed through the 
mind of the Perpetual Curate as he 


went rapidly through the winding 
country-road going “home.” Per- 
haps .he was wrong in thinking 
that Gerald was thus superior to 
himself ; but the error was a gene- 
rous one, and the Curate held it in 
simplicity and with all his heart. 
Before he reached the house, he 
saw his father walking under the 
lime-trees, which formed a kind of 
lateral aisle to the great avenue, 
which was one of the boasts of the 
Wentworths. The Squire was like 
most squires of no particular char- 
acter; a hale, ruddy, clear-complex- 
ioned, well-preserved man, looking 
his full age, but retaining all the 
vigour of his youth. He was nota 
man of any intellect to speak of, 
nor did he pretend to it; but he 
had that glimmering of sense which 
keeps many a stupid man straight, 
and a certain amount of natural 
sensibility and consideration for 
other people’s feelings which made 
persons who knew no better give 
Mr Wentworth credit for tact, a 
quality unknown to him. He was 
walking slowly in a perplexed man- 
ner under the lime-trees. They 
were all in glorious blossom, filling 
the air with that mingled sense of 
fragrance and music which is the 
soul of the murmurous tree; but 
the short figure of the Squire, in 
his morning-coat, with his perplexed 
looks, was not at all an accessory in 
keeping with the scene. He was 
taking his walk in a subdued way, 
pondering something—and it puz- 
zled him sorely in his straightfor- 
ward, unprofound understanding. 
He shook his head sometimes as he 
went along, sad and perplexed and 
unsatisfactory, among his limes. He 
had got a note from Gerald that 
morning ; and how his son could 
intend to give up living and station, 
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and wife and children, for anything 
in heaven or earth, was more than 
the Squire could understand. He 
started very much when he heard 
Frank’s voice calling to him. Frank, 
indeed, was said to be, if any one 
was, the Squire’s weakness in the 
family ; he was as clever as Gerald, 
and he had the practical sense 
which Mr Wentworth prized as 
knowing himself to possess it. If 
he could have wished for any one 
in the present emergency, it would 
have been Frank—and he turned 
round overjoyed. 

“Frank, my boy, you’re heartily 
welcome home!” he said, holding 
out his hand to him as became a 
British parent—“ always welcome, 
but particularly just now. Where did 
you come from ? how did you come? 
have you eaten anything this morn- 
ing? it’s close upon lunch, and we'll 
goin directly; but, my dear boy, wait 
here a moment, if you’re not parti- 
cularly hungry ; I can’t tell you how 
glad lam you're come. Id rather 
see you than a hundred pound!” 

When Frank had thanked him, 
and returned his greetings, and an- 
swered his questions (which the 
Squire had forgotten), and made his 
own inquiries, to which Mr Went- 
worth replied only by a hasty nod, 
and an “ Oh yes, thank you, all well 
—all well,’ the two came to a 
momentary pause: they had no- 
thing particular to add about their 
happiness in seeing each other ; and 
as Frank wrote to his sisters pretty 
regularly, there was nothing to tell. 
They were quite free to plunge at 
once, as is to British relatives un- 
der the trying circumstances of a 
meeting a blessed possibility, into 
the first great subject which hap- 
pened to be at hand. 

“ Have you heard anything about 
Gerald?” said Mr Wentworth, ab- 
ruptly ; “perhaps you called there 
on your way from the station? Ger- 
ald has got into a nice mess. He 
wrote to tell me about it, and I can’t 
make head nor tail of it. Do you 
think he’s a little touched here?” 
and the Squire tapped his own round 
forehead, with a troubled look : 


“there’s no other explanation pos- 
sible that I can see : a good living, 
a nice house, a wife that just suits 
him (and it’s not everybody that 
would suit Gerald), and a lot of fine 
children—and he talks to me of 
giving up everything ; as if a man 
could give up everything! It’s all 
very well talking of self-renuncia- 
tion, and so forth; and if it meant 
simply considering other people, 
and doing anything disagreeable 
for anybody’s sake, I don’t know a 
man more likely than my son Ger- 
ald. Your brother’s a fine fellow, 
Frank—a noble sort of fellow, 
though he has his crotchets,” said 
the father, with a touch of involun- 
tary pathos ; “ but you don’t mean 
to tell me that my son, a man like 
Gerald Wentworth, has a mind to 
throw away his position, and give 
up all the duties of his life? He 
can’t do it, sir! I tell you it’s im- 
possible, and I won’t believe it.” 
Mr Wentworth drew up his shirt- 
collar, and kicked away a fallen 
branch with his foot, and looked 
insulted and angry. It was a dere- 
liction of which he would not sup- 
pose the possibility of a Wentworth 
being guilty. It did not strike him 
as a conflict between belief and non- 
belief ; but on the question of a 
man abandoning his post, whatever 
it might be, the head of the house 
held strong views. 

“T agree it’s impossible ; but it 
looks as if it were true,” said the 
Curate. “I don’t understand it 
any more than you do; but I am 
afraid we shall have to address our- 
selves to the reality all the same. 
Gerald has made up his mind that 
the Church of Rome is the only 
true Church, and therefore he is in 
a false position in the Church of 
England : he can’t remain a priest 
of the Anglican communion with 
such views, any more than a man 
could fight against his country, or 
in a wrong quarrel _——” 

“ But, good heavens, sir!” said 
the Squire, interrupting him, “is it 
atime to inquire into the quarrel 
when you're on the ground? Will 
you tel! me, sir, that my son Charley 
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should have gone into the question 
between Russia and England when 
he was before Sebastopol—and de- 
serted,” said Mr Wentworth, with 
a snort of infinite scorn, “if he 
found the Czar had right on his 
side? God bless my soul! that’s 
striking at the root of everything. 
As for the Church of Rome, it’s 
Antichrist—why, every child in the 
village school could tell you that ; 
and if Gerald entertains any such 
absurd ideas, the thing for him to 
do is to read up all that’s been 
written on the subject, and get rid 
of his doubts as soon as possible. 
The short and the long of it is,” 
said the troubled Squire, who found 
it much the easiest way to be angry, 
“that you ask me to believe that 
your brother Gerald is a fool and 
a coward; and I won’t believe it, 
Frank, if you should preach to me 
for a year.” 

“ And for my part, I would stake 
my life on his wisdom and his cour- 
age,” said the Curate, with a little 
heat ; “ but that is not the question 
—he believes that truth and honour 


require him to leave his post. There 
is something more involved which 


we might yet prevent. I have been 
trying, but Louisa interrupted me 
—I don’t know if you realise fully 
what he intends. Gerald cannot 
cease to be a priest—he will become 
a Catholic priest when he ceases to 
be Rector of Wentworth—and that 
implies——” 

“God bless my soul!” cried the 
bewildered Squire—he was silent 
for a long time after he had uttered 
that benediction. He took out 
Gerald’s letter and readit over while 
the two walked on in silence under 
the lime-trees, and the paper shook 
in -his hands, notwithstanding all 
his steadiness. When he spoke 
again, it was only after two or three 
efforts to clear his voice. “TI can’t 
make out that he says that, Frank 
—I don’t see that that’s what he 
means,” said Mr Wentworth, in a 
fainter tone than usual; and then 
he continued, with more agitation, 
“Louisa is a dear good soul, you 
know ; but she’s a bit of a fool, like 
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most women. She always takes 
the worst view—if she can get a 
good cry out of anything, she will. 
It’s she that’s put this fancy into 
your head, eh? You don’t say 
you had it from Gerald himself? 
—you don’t mean to tell me that? 
By Jove, sir!—by heaven, sir!” 
cried the excited Squire, blazing 
up suddenly in a burst of passion, 
“he can’t be any son of mine 
For any damnable Papisti- 
cal madness to give up his wife! 
Why, God bless us, he was a man, 
wasn’t he, before he became a 
priest ? A priest! He’s not a priest 
—he’s a clergyman, and the Rec- 
tor of Wentworth. I can’t believe 
it—I won’t believe it!” said the 
head of the house, with vehemence. 
“Tell me one of my sons is asneak 
and a traitor !—and if you weren’t 
another of my sons, sir, I’d knock 
you down for your pains.” In the 
excitement of the moment Mr 
Wentworth came full force against 
a projecting branch which he did 
not see, as he spoke these words ; 
but though the sudden blow half 
stunned him, he did not stop in his 
vehement contradiction. “ It can’t 
be. I tell you it can’t—it shan’t 
be, Frank!” cried the Squire. He 
would not pay any attention to the 
Curate’s anxieties, or accept the 
arm Frank offered, though he could 
not deny feeling faint and giddy 
after the blow. It took away all the 
colour from his ruddy face, and left 
him pale, with a red welt across his 
forehead, and wonderfully unlike 
himself. “Confound it! I told 
Miles to look after that tree weeks 
ago. If he thinks I'll stand his 
carelessness, he’s mistaken,” said 
Mr Wentworth, by way of reliev- 
ing himself. He was a man who 
always eased his mind by being 
angry with somebody when any- 
thing happened to put him out. 

“ My dear father,” said the Cu- 
rate as soon as it was practicable, 
“T want you to listen to me and 
help me ; there’s only one thing to 
be done that I can see. Gerald is 
in a state of high excitement, fit for 
any martyrdom. We can’t keep him 
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back from one sacrifice, but by all the 
force we can gather we must detain 
him from the other. He must be 
shown that he can’t abandon his 
natural duties. He was a man be- 
fore he was a priest, as you say; he 
can no more give up his duty to 
Louisa than he can give up his own 
life. It is going on a false idea 
altogether ; but falsehood in any- 
thing except in argument could 
never be named or dreamed of in 
connection with Gerald,” said his 
brother, with some emotion; “ we 
all know that.” 

There was another pause of a 
few minutes, during which they 
walked on side by side without 
even the heart to look at each 
other. “ If it had been Plumstead, 
or Hawtray, or any other fool,” 
burst forth the Squire, after that 
interval, “but Gerald!” Plum- 
stead was the husband of the eldest 
Miss Wentworth, and Hawtray was 
the Squire’s sister’s son, so the 
comparison was all in the family. 
“T suppose your aunt Leonora 
would say such a thing was sent 
to bring down my pride and keep 
me low,” said Mr Wentworth, bit- 
terly. “Jack being what he is, 
was it anything but natural that I 
should be proud of Gerald? There 
never was any evil in him, that 
I could see, from a child; but 
crotchety, always crotchety, Frank. 
I can see it now. It must have 


been their mother,” said the Squire, 
meditatively ; “shedied very young, 
poor girl! her character was not 
formed. As for yous dear mother, 
my boy, she was always equal to 


an emergency ; she would have 
given us the best of advice, had she 
been spared to us this day. Mrs 
Wentworth is absorbed in her nurs- 
ery, as is natural, and I should not 
care to consult her much on such 
a subject. But, Frank, whatever 
you can do or say, trust to me to 
back you out,” said the anxious 
father of three families. “ Your mo- 
ther was the most sensible woman 
I ever knew,” he continued, with a 
patriarchal composure. ' “ Nobody 
could ever manage Jack and Gerald 
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as she did. She’d have seen ata 
glance what to do now. As for 
Jack, he is no assistance to any- 
body ; but I consider you very like 
your mother, Frank. If anybody 
can help Gerald, it will be you. 
He has got into some ridiculous 
complication, you know—that must 
be the explanation of it. You 
have only to talk to him, and 
clear up the whole affair,” said the 
Squire, recovering himself a little. 
He believed in “talking to,” like 
Louisa, and like most people who 
are utterly incapable of talking to 
any purpose. He took some cour- 
age from the thought, and recov- 
ered his colour a little. ‘“ There is 
the bell for luncheon, and I am 
very glad of it,” he said ; “ a glass of 
sherry will set me all right. Don’t 
say anything to alarm Mrs Went- 
worth. When Gerald comes, we'll 
retire to the library, and go into 
the matter calmly, and between us 
we will surely be able to convince 
him. T1l humour him, for my 
part, as far as my conscience will 
allow me. We must not give in to 
him, Frank. He will give it up if 
we show a very firm front and yield 
nothing?” said the Squire, looking 
with an unusually anxious eye in 
his son’s face. 

“For my part, I will not enter 
into the controversy between the 
Churches,” said the Curate ; “it is 
mere waste of time. I must con- 
fine myself to the one point. If he 
must forsake us, he must, and I 
can’t stop him: but he must not 
forsake his wife.”’ 

“Tut—it’s impossible!” said the 
Squire; “it’s not to be thought 
of fora moment. You must have 
given undue importance to some- 
thing that was said. Things will 
turn out better than you think.” 
They were very nearly at the great 
entrance when these words were 
said, and Mr Wentworth took out 
his handkerchief and held it to his 
forehead to veil the mark, until he 
could explain it, from the anxious 
eye of his wife. “If the worst 
should come to the worst, as you 
seem to think,” he said, with a 
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kind of sigh, “I should at least be 
able to provide for you, Frank. Of 
course, the Rectory would go to 
you ; and you don’t seem to have 
much chance of Skelmersdale, so 
far as I can learn. Leonora’s a 
very difficult person to deal with. 
God bless my soul!” exclaimed 
the Squire — “depend upon it, 
she has had something to do with 
this business of Gerald’s. She’s 
goaded him into it, with her Low- 
Church ways. She’s put poor 
Louisa up to worrying him ; there’s 
where it is. I did not see how your 
brother could possibly have fallen 
into such a blunder of his own 
accord. But come to luncheon ; 
you must be hungry. You will 
think the boys grown, Frank ; and 
I must ask you what: you think, 
when you have a little leisure, of 
Cuthbert and Guy.” 

So saying, the Squire led the way 
into the house ; he had been much 
appalled by the first hint of this 
threatened calamity, and was seri- 
ously distressed and anxious still ; 
but he was the father of many sons, 
and the misfortunes or blunders of 
one could not occupy all his heart. 
And even the Curate, as he fol- 
lowed his father into the house, 
felt that Louisa’s words, so calmly 
repeated, “ Of course, the Rectory 
will go to you,’ went tingling to 
his heart like an arrow, painfully 
recalling him, in the midst of his 
anxiety, to a sense of his own in- 
terests and cares. Gerald was com- 
ing up the avenue at the moment 
slowly, with all the feelings of a man 
going to the stake. He was looking 
at everything round as a dying man 
might, not knowing what terrible 
revolution of life might have hap- 
pened before he saw them again— 

** He looked on hill, and sea, and shore, 

As he might never see them more.” 
Life was darkened over to his pre- 
occupied eyes, and the composure 
of nature jarred upon him, as though 
it were carelessness and indifference 
to the fate which he felt to be com- 
ing in the air. He thought no- 
thing less than that his father and 
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brother were discussing him with 
hearts as heavy and clouded as his 
own ; for even he, in all his tol- 
erance and impartiality, did not 
make due account of the fact, that 
every man has his own concerns 
next to him, close enough to ameli- 
orate and lighten the weight of his 
anxieties for others. The prospect 
was all gloom to Gerald, who was 
the sufferer ; but the others found 
gleams of comfort in their own 
horizon, which threw reflected lights 
upon -his ; for perfect sympathy is 
not, except in dreams. There was 
quite a joyful little commotion at 
the luncheon table when Frank’s 
arrival was discovered ; and his sis- 
ters were kissing him, and his young 
brothers shaking his hand off, while 
Gerald came slowly up, with pre- 
occupied, lingering steps, under- 
“neath the murmurous limes. All 
kinds of strange miseries were ap- 
pearing to him as he pursued his 
way. Glimpses of scenes to come 
—a dark phantasmagoria of antici- 
pated pain. He saw his wife and 
his children going away out of 


their happy house ; he saw himself 
severed from all human ties, among 
alien faces and customs, workin 
out a hard novitiate. What coul 


he do? His heart, so long on the 
rack, was aching with dull throbs 
of anguish, but he did not see any 
way of escape. He was a priest by 
all the training, all the habits of 
his life ; how could he give up that 
service to which he was called be- 
fore everything, the most moment- 
ous work on earth? For ease, for 
happiness, for even sacred love, 
could he defraud God of the ser- 
vice he had vowed, and go back to 
secular work just at the moment 
when the true meaning of ecclesi- 
astical work seemed dawning upon 
him? He had decided that ques- 
tion before, but it came back and 
back. His eyes were heavy with 
thought and conflict as he went up 
to his father’s house. All this was 
wearing out his strength, and sap- 
ping his verylife. The sooner it was 
over the better would it be for all. 
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AMEN !—IN THE CATHEDRAL, ST ANDREWS. 


Here stood the altar in the ancient days, 
And here, no priest, a stranger I, and lone, 
Stand silent on the steps of mossy stone, 

Ascended once with highest notes of praise. 


All silent on the broken altar-stairs— 

While through the vacant window the blue heaven 
Looks wistful in, defrauded of the prayers 

Once here in high response and answer given. 


Oh, silent shrine, that knows no matin-song, 
Nor voice of vespers through the falling dew! 
Oh, silent heart, distraught with echoes long 
Of the past prayers that find no voice in you ! 


Listen ! for in the gales and in the tides 
That sweep and echo round this northern shore, 
One voice of old devotion evermore, 


Priestlike, beside the fallen altar bides. 


The great sea speaks and the wild winds reply, 

They breathe their worship through the broken aisles ; 
Nor change the strain when lowers the wintry sky, 

Nor when reluctant summer chides and smiles. 


And thus through all the year they sigh and say— 
Grave ministrants, answering in solemn strain 
Depth unto depth :—Amen! Amen! Amen! 

The burden of the night and of the day. 


The storm’s wild heart gives forth no sharper cry, 
No warmer accents know the summer calm ; 
Monotonous from changeless sea and sky, 
It swells and falls, an everlasting psalm. 


Amen! Amen! Dumb on the altar-stairs 
I kneel, nor dare take up a loftier part, 
Knowing full well that in my speechless heart 
The lauds are faint, and broken are the prayers. 


Here once the glad Te Deum flung abroad 
To heaven the music of its matchless song ; 
Here once the Miserere wailed to God, 
Joy echoing sweet, and sorrow sobbing long. 


But silent, silent now through ages drear, 
In their old consecration standing dumb, 

The holy walls rise sad to heaven, and hear 
Through the long gloom those deeper voices come. 
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Voices that know nor gladness nor lament— 
That thrill with no desire, nor conflict ken, 
But evermore, in one profound Amen, 

To all God’s will and all His ways consent. 


And thou, still sphere, where once my altar rose— 
Where lights burnt bright, and sweet the Aves rang— 
Where youth, high priest of all glad mysteries, sang 

Of joy miraculous and endless woes,— 


Listen ! for in the aching silence round, 
O’er the lost lilies and the dying lights, 
The same deep voices, with an awful sound, 
Say their response through all the days and nights. 


Here once the prayers were more than words could tell, 
Impatient wishes that besieged the sky ; 

Nor was there doubt of any miracle, 
Save that life’s longings and its hopes could die. 


But now, subdued by tedious toils and cares, 
Desire falls faint—hope falters on the strain ; 
And Time and Nature with a deep Amen, 

Fill up the breaks and echoes of old prayers. 


Amen! Amen! No warmer voice of praise 
The ruined walls, the silent soul, may find ; 
But oh, thou solemn sea and mournful wind, 

Take up the burden of our elder days !— 


Amen! Our hearts are hushed, we frame again 
No other gospel of fresh hopes in store, 
But, weary of all tempests, join the strain 
That beats in grave accord on this stern shore. 
Amen! Amen! Amen! 
M. O. W. 0. 
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GOLD AND SOCIAL POLITICS. 


In the spring of 1854 there was 
discovered in Australia one of the 
richest “ placers,’ or gold - beds, 
even of that most auriferous coun- 
try. The spot was a deep ravine, 
formed by the Buckland River, en- 
closed by steep mountain-sides 
which excluded every breath of 
wind. It was autumn in Australia, 
though spring here. Theair in the 
ravine was stagnant, and the scorch- 
ing sun made it intensely hot during 
the day, while at night the tem- 
perature fell to a piercing cold ; so 
that the sojourners in the ravine 
were alternately in an oven and an 
ice-house. Moreover, as the gold- 
becs lay in the channel of the river, 
the miners worked up to their 
waists in water. To this gold-field 
of surpassing richness hundreds 
of adventurers flocked in feverish 
haste ; but disease, like the fabled 
dragons and griffins of old, kept 


horrid sentry over the buried trea- 


sures. A peculiar fever, of the 
typhoid character, was the natural 
denizen of the spot ; besides which, 
the gold-seekers suffered severely 
from eye-blight, owing to the con- 
centrated blaze of the sunshine 
reflected from the steep sides of 
the ravine, and moreover were at 
all times grievously tormented by 
clouds of flies. Bad diet and want 
of vegetables aggravated the dis- 
eases natural to the place and to the 
kind of work ; and in the strangely 
interesting accounts which then 
reached us, we read of onions sell- 
ing at six shillings a pound ; and 
cabbages, which we buy here for a 
penny, were so precious that they 
were cut up and sold by weight— 
from half-a-crown to four shillings 
the pound being readily paid for 
them. Physic, or what passed for 
it, rose in price in a still more start- 
ling manner—Holloway’s pills sell- 
ing at one shilling each, or a guinea 
per box! It was a valley of death. 

Constitutions that had borne the 
hardships of other fields broke down 


here,” wrote an eyewitness of the 
scene ; “and hundreds have per- 
ished, dying unattended and un- 
known. The little levels between 
the stream and the base of the 
mountain-wall, for ten miles alon, 
the valley, are so thickly studded 
with graves that the river appears 
to run through a churchyard.” One 
new-comer, wiser than the rest, 
having counted eleven corpses car- 
ried past his tent during the dinner- 
hour of his first working day, and 
thinking that even gold may be 
purchased too dearly, left the place 
instantly. Many abandoned it after 
a somewhat longer trial. But the 
greater number, fascinated by the 
unusual richness of the gold-beds, 
remained in defiance of disease, and 
“took their chance,’—with what 
result the numerous graves of the 
valley testify to this day. 

It was a scene “ to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” Had some wan- 
dering spirit from another planet 
looked down upon that valley of 
death, or upon many other strik- 
ing incidents of the gold -fever 
of the last dozen years ; if he had 
seen men in myriads rushing across 
oceans and continents to the gold- 
fields of California and Australia, 
waste places in the uttermost parts 
of the earth ; if he had beheld them 
toiling in the gulches of the moun- 
tains amidst all manner of hardships 
and disease, beset with extremes of 
weather, exhausting work, exorbi- 
tant prices, and lawless society, he 
must have said to himself, “ Surely 
mankind have some mighty end in 
view, when so many myriads come 
here to toil and suffer with such 
feverish energy and extraordinary 
endurance.” Yet the yellow sub- 
stance which these crowds so eager- 
ly seek after, what could it do for 
them? They could not eat it or 
drink it,—it was neither food, me- 
dicine, nor clothing : it was simply 
a metal of unusual weight and duc- 
tility, and exhibiting a yellow lustre. 
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And were this wandering spirit to 
show a piece of the yellow metal to 
one of the natives of the country, 
and ask its use, the savage would 
tell him that it served to make rings 
for wearing in the nose and ears, or 
on other parts of the body, by way 
of ornament, but otherwise was of 
no account,—it could neither head 
an axe for him nor point a spear. 
In fine, were this planetary sage, 
following the track of the gold- 
ships, to proceed to Europe, and 
the abodes of civilisation, to see 
what is made of the metal which 
men seek for with so great eager- 
ness, he would find that the getting 
of it is so expensive that (unlike 
iron and lead) it is of no use in 
the necessary commodities of life, 
and only figures as a costly means 
of ornament and decoration. He 
would find it, in fact—so far as the 
arts of life are concerned—closely 
allied in character to gems and pre- 
cious stones, the exorbitant prices 
given for which show how much 
barbarism still lurks under the 
cloak of civilisation. 


But this inquiring spirit would 
soon see also another side to the 


question. Were he to go into our 
banks, our marketplaces, our count- 
ing-houses, he would speedily com- 
prehend the object for which we 
mortals seek gold, and prize it so 
much. If he were to visit the great 
monetary emporium in Thread- 
needle Street, with its busy throng 
of customers ceaselessly depositing 
or withdrawing the yellow metal, 
and thereafter were to watch for 
half an hour the gay crowds who 
go a-shopping in Regent Street, he 
would see that this metal is the 
recognised symbol of Property, into 
which we can convert our wealth, 
whether it be of land, houses, or 
merchandise, and store it up in 
little space, and reconvert it into 
any kind of property at pleasure. 
He would see, too, that by common 
consent nearly one-half of the entire 
civilised population of the earth 
take this view of the matter, and 
have made this yellow metal indis- 
pensable to them, by decreeing it to 
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be the substance out of which shall 
be made the counters with which 
men buy and sell, and reckon up 
the gains of material existence, 
But what of the other half of the 
civilised world? Here the doubts 
of our planetary sage would begin 
anew : for he would see that this 
enthroning of gold as a special and 
almost sacred metal is, after all, 
a purely arbitrary proceeding, and 
that civilised mankind are divided 
on this question into two rival and 
hostile camps. Six hundred mil- 
lions of the human race (constitut- 
ing fully two-thirds of the civilised 
population of the globe), in China, 
India, and Japan, and in Asia gene- 
rally, repudiate the peculiar value 
attached to the yellow metal by 
their Western brethren, and exalt 
a shining white metal into a like 
conventional importance. If gold 
reigns in the West, silver rules in 
the East. And what of that outer 
world, those regions beyond the 
pale of civilisation which still oe- 
cupy so large a portion of theearth’s 
surface? There, among the unciv- 
ilised races of the world—in Africa, 
in parts of America, and among the 
multitudinous islands of the Pacific 
—we find that the counters in which 
men condense their gains and carry 
on the commerce of life are little 
shells picked up on the sea-shore ; 
or else, that counters are dispensed 
with altogether, and trade is man- 
aged by simple barter. 

Barter is the fundamental basis 
of commercial transactions; bullion 
is an accessory—most convenient, 
but very costly. In countries which 
have not the advantage of wealth 
and civilisation, an ox is bartered 
for so many sheep, a gun for so 
many skins of the beaver or tusks 
of the elephant, &c. But, among 
wealthy and civilised nations, the 
consumers have so many and suc 
various wants, and, owing to the 
division of labour, each worker pro- 
duces so little that is of use to him- 
self, that simple barter becomes too 
cumbrous a process in wholesale 
transactions, and utterly impracti- 
cable in shopping, and other forms 
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of retail business. Civilisation, 
therefore, has to pay for the infinite 
luxuries of life and subdivision of 
labour, which are its boast and 
enjoyment, by introducing a class 
of objects—counters or “‘currency” 
—the only use of which is to facili- 
tate the exchange of commodities 
in buying and selling; and, second- 
arily, by representing value in little 
bulk, to admit of the gains of life 
being reckoned and possessed in 
less cumbrous form than houses 
and land, herds of cattle, or ships 
and merchandise. It is a form of 
wealth established for the purpose 
of representing all the other forms ; 
and which, intrinsically worthless 
of itself, derives its value from the 
other kinds of property of which it 
is the acknowledged representative. 
Gold and silver are the articles 
which civilised mankind have cho- 
sen as the prime materials out of 
which these counters of commerce 
and of life’s gains shall be made. 
And in order to procure the mate- 
rial for these counters, hundreds 
of thousands of human beings pro- 
ceed to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, encamp in the wilderness, 
and suffer in an aggravated form 
hardships, privations, and death,— 
toiling, as in that valley of the 
Buckland River, in pursuit of the 
yellow dross in which civilised man 
insists upon counting up his gains. 
The cost of their conveyance to the 
distant gold countries, the cost of 
their living in a region where every- 
thing is very dear, owing to the 
distance from which it must be 
brought, and the extra profit which 
is needed before men will go so far 
and suffer so much—these consti- 
tute the price which civilisation 
pays for its money-counters. It is 
a heavy price : and each ounce of 
gold represents so much labour 
withdrawn from agriculture and 
other industrial pursuits, which 
minister directly to the necessities 
and comforts of mankind. 

The European nations are in the 
van of the world — they are the 
chiefs of civilisation; and if grand 
old Milton in his day spoke dis- 
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dainfully of the pomp which de- 
lights in “barbaric pearl and gold,” 
regarding it as a foible of the East, 
it is not to be thought that any 
sensible man of our day will ascribe 
the great value of gold to its mere 
attractiveness as an ornament. 
Doubtless it was its fitness for orna- 
mentation which first, in the world’s 
infancy, led men to attach value 
to gold. But this cause of the 
value of gold has long ago become 
quite subsidiary ; indeed, it now 
only maintains itself in consequence 
of the metal having acquired a new 
and greater value from an entirely 
different source. To have imparted 
a conventional value to an article 
for the sake of making it a medium 
of exchange, would have been very 
difficult in early times (though it 
was accomplished at Carthage), and 
quite impossible beyond the limits 
of a single community. Instinc- 
tively, therefore, and doubtless un- 
consciously, Civilisation availed it- 
self of the high value which earlier 
times had attached to gold as an 
ornament, as a basis for giving to 
that metal an equal value of a 
civilised and really useful kind. 
Civilisation found that gold, from 
its wide acceptance or negotiability, 
its scarcity, portability, and divisi- 
bility, would make an excellent 
material for supplying counters for 
trade; and these counters, of course, 
became thereafter condensed wealth 
—a convenient form in which 
wealth might be stored. The great 
value, therefore, now ascribed to 
gold, and which makes men seek 
for it all over the world, arises from 
the fact that it constitutes Money. 
But what is Money? What is 
the characteristic of this something 
which imparts a peculiar value to 
gold, and which disperses civilised 
mankind into the wildernesses of 
the world to search for the yellow 
metal? Every one knows that money 
is a good thing to have, and that 
there is no doing without it,—that 
it is used in buying and selling,— 
that men get it by giving in ex- 
change for it labour or goods, and 
in exchange for it supply them- 
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selves with the comforts or luxur- 
ies of life. But what constitutes 
Money? Is money, like the pearl 
and the diamond, and some other 
prized articles, a thing which man 
must necessarily take from the hand 
of Nature? Orcan he not make it 
for himself? And if so, what con- 
ditions are necessary for its produc- 
tion and circulation? Of what 
substances can money be made? 
and how do these substances come 
to be recognised as symbols of 
value ? 

The currency of the world in- 
cludes many kinds of money. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, in coins or by 
weight—stamped leather, stamped 
paper, wooden tallies — shells of 
various kinds—pieces of silk, or 
strips of cotton-cloth, of a fixed size 
and quality—are, or have been, all 
in use among mankind as forms of 
currency, as convenient and nego- 
tiable forms or representatives of 
property. Many of these kinds of 
money are simultaneously in use in 
the same country. Gold, silver, cop- 
per, and stamped paper coexist as 
different forms of money in the cur- 
rency of Europe and America ; gold, 
silver, copper, and shells in India ; 
silver, copper, and pieces of silk in 
China ; copper, cotton-strips, shells, 
and the silver dollar in various parts 
of Africa. Sparta had a currency of 
iron,—Carthage of stamped leather, 
like our paper money,—China, un- 
der the dynasty of Kublai Khan, 
of paper money and stamped 
leather together.* There is am- 
ple variety in the substances out 
of which money is made,—metals, 
shells, cloth, leather, paper; and, 
moreover, every country shapes these 
substances, or such of them as it 
uses, in a different form from the 
others. What, then,is Money? We 


need not seek a definition in the 
intrinsic qualities of the substances 
out of which money is made ; for 
there is not a single intrinsic qua- 
lity which is common to them all, 
The generic quality which consti- 
tutes money is manifestly something 
extrinsic to these substances—some 
quality superimposed upon or at- 
tributed to them, or at least to 
the shape which they assume as 
currency. 

If English merchants send out 
sovereigns to China, the Chinese 
will not receive these coins as money 
—nor any other kind of gold coins, 
Gold is not money in the Celestial 
Empire: one-third of the human 
race (nearly one-half of the civilised 
population of the globe) there re- 
fuse to accept the yellow metal as 
currency. In like manner, if the 
Chinese or Hindoo merchant were to 
send payment of a large sum in his 
silver coins to this country, it would 
be extremely embarrassing to the 
English merchant. Even if a man 
in this country seek to discharge a 
debt in our own silver coins, -the 
creditor is entitled to refuse pay- 
ment in such a form. Silver is not 
money—is not a legal tender—in 
this country, save to the extent of 
forty shillings. Above that amount, 
it is simply bullion : it is no more 
money than brass or tin or platinum 
is. Again, we laugh when a semi- 
civilised people propose to pay us 
for our manufactures in sea- shells, 
or some other form of non-metallic 
currency ; but we find some of those 
people not less averse to receive 
our gold and silver coins which we 
regard as the perfection of currency. 
Barbarous tribes, again, will sell to 
us their produce for coloured glass 
beads and suchlike valueless trink- 
ets, in preference to money or other 





* Sir John Maundeville, speaking of the Emperor of China in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, says :—‘‘ This Emperour makethe no money but of lether emprented, or of 
er And of that money is som of gretter prys, and som of lesse prys, aftre the 

iversitie of his statutes. And whan that money hathe ronne so longe that it 


begynnethe to waste, than men beren it to the Emperoures tresorye, and than thei 
taken newe money for the old. And that money gothe thorghe out all the con- 
tree, and thorghe out all his provynces. For there and beyond hem, thei make no 
money nouther of gold nor of sylver.”—‘ Travels of Sir John Maundeville’ (edit. 
1839), p. 239. 
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articles which in our estimation are 
infinitely more valuable. We see, 
then, that thesubstances which some 
nations, even though civilised, re- 
gard as the best, if not as the only 
standard form of money, other na- 
tions refuse to acknowledge or ac- 
cept as money at all. Moreover, 
even when different nations use the 
same substance as money, it some- 
times happens that they differ wide- 
ly in the relative value which they 
attach to these substances. 

A few years ago, when the trade 
with Japan was opened by Lord 
Elgin’s mission, our merchants were 
surprised to find that the Japanese 
appraised gold and silver very differ- 
ently from us ; so that a sovereign, 
a napoleon, or any other piece of 
gold, whether in coin or as bullion, 
was esteemed by the Japanese equal 
to only about one-fourth of the quan- 
tity of silver which the same amount 
of gold represents in Europe. A not 
less curious monetary fact may be 
cited from China. Half-a-dozen 
kinds of silver coin are current at 
Shanghai—five kinds of the dollar 


and the Indian rupee ; but a few 
years ago only one of these coins, 
the old Spanish Carolus dollar, was 


a legal tender. In consequence of 
this, although the intrinsic value of 
all the dollars was nearly alike, the 
old Carolus dollar (which is becom- 
ing scarce) was worth 7s., whereas 
the others were barely worth 5s. 
A difference of 40 per cent! The 
only reason for the preference was, 
that the Carolus dollar was the one 
which was best known to the Chin- 
ese merchants, and in which, accord- 
ingly, they had most confidence. 
This state of matters was remedied 
in the autumn of 1855, when, after 
duly assaying the different coins, 
the Chinese Superintendent of Cus- 
toms published a proclamation in- 
forming the people of the true state 
of the case, and ordering that after 
a certain date all the six different 
coins should pass current, according 
to their respective intrinsic values, 
which he announced. 

Such are some of the differences 
of value, and limitations of circula- 
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tion, which Opinion, or Law as the 
expression of Opinion, imposes upon 
the various forms of money. But 
the case is wider than this. The 
States of Europe have in some re- 
spects almost become a common- 
wealth, but the currency of one 
state will not circulate in another. 
The English sovereign, indeed, is 
readily taken in payment in some 
parts of the Continent ; but even 
it does not circulate—no more than 
napoleons will circulate in England, 
They are strange to the people, who 
are suspicious of them, and (as 
foreign coins are never a legal tender 
in any country) refuse to receive 
them as money. Still more so is 
this the case with paper money. 
Although the coins of one country 
will not circulate in another, gold 
and silver are recognised as the raw 
material of money all over Europe 
and America, and are valued ac- 
cordingly; but paper money, out 
of its own country, may be said 
to carry no value at all. Bank of 
England notes, indeed, which have 
the same prestige over other kinds 
of paper money which the sovereign 
has over other coins, may be cashed 
without difficulty in Paris, and at 
no greater charge than is made for 
converting sovereignsor half-crowns 
into French money. Convince a 
Continental money-changer that the 
English bank-note is genuine, and 
he will give you cash for it as readily 
as for our metallic money: although, 
of course, there is this difference, 
that coins can be tested anywhere, 
whereas bank-notes cannot, and in 
foreign countries can only be re- 
ceived as genuine out of confidence 
in the person who presents or en- 
dorses them. But even in the same 
country there is often a limitation 
to the circulation of some kinds 
of money. The sovereign—though 
a legal tender, and (save in some 
sequestered parts of the Highlands) 
readily accepted when offered in 
payment—hardly circulates in Scot- 
land,—the Scotch preferring paper 
money, as the best known to them, 
as in their opinion the more safe 
and convenient form of currency, 
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and also as the cheapest. Scotch 
bank-notes, again, are not a legal 
tender in the other parts of the 
kingdom. In England, too, there 
are many provincial banks the notes 
of each of which circulate readily 
in the district where the issuing 
bank is situated, but arelooked upon 
with suspicion elsewhere : they will 
not circulate widely, simply because 
they are a kind of money with which 
the public at large are not familiar, 
and in which, accordingly, they have 
not confidence. 

Of all forms of money silver is 
the most widely recognised, and, 
therefore, holds the first place in 
the currency of the world. It is 
the standard money of China, with 
a population of 400,000,000, and 
of India, with a population of 
160,000,000. It is also recognised 
as money all over Europe and Ame- 
rica,—indeed, silver still constitutes 
the greater portion of the currency 
of the Continent ; and in the out- 
lying and half -barbarous parts of 
the world silver will be accepted 
where gold coins would be refused. 
Gold at present holds the second 
place in the currency of the world. 
But unless new silver-mines are 
found, the recent discovery of the 
gold deposits in California and Aus- 
tralia will, by making gold more 
abundant and more cheap, tend to 
wrest the supremacy from silver and 
give it to gold,—by inducing the Eu- 
ropean and American States to make 
all the necessary additions to the 
metallic portion of their currency 
in the latter metal. Next in amount 
of circulation to gold and silver 
money comes paper money. In this 
country, the paper money issued 
under legal restrictions by the banks 
amounts to about £40,000,000 ster- 
ling (the gold and silver money, 
whether in circulation or kept in re- 
serve by the banks, amounting pro- 
bably to more than twice as much). 
In France, although banking ismuch 
less developed than in this country, 
the amount of paper money is near- 
ly as great as it is here. In Russia 
and Austria it is also very large— 
not owing to banking, which in 


both countries is still in its infancy, 
but owing to an actual dearth of 
the precious metals. Paper money 
has the widest range in value of 
all kinds of money. It is also 
the cheapest and most portable, 
You could carry twenty or thirty 
£1000 Bank of England notes in 
your waistcoat pocket ; whereas it 
would take a couple of the strong. 
est porters to carry the same amount 
in gold for a hundred yards. At 
the same time, as has been seen in 
Russia and Austria, you may have 
paper notes in circulation of as 
small amount as the smallest silver 
coin. The gamut of paper money, 
if we may so speak, goes far higher 
than that of gold money, and ranges 
down to the lowest reach of silver 
money. In fact, in the form of bills 
of exchange—which, however, are 
not a legal tender, and, therefore, 
not money in the strict sense of the 
word—paper money plays the most 
important part of all in carrying 
on the trade and commerce of the 
world. It may also be used as a 
substitute for all the other kinds of 
money —if under proper restric- 
tions, with perfect safety and great 
economy. And in modern times it 
has always been had recourse to, 
with more or less prudence and ad- 
vantage, by nations who in excep- 
tional times find themselves in a 
temporary deficiency of metallic 
money. 

Coming back, then, to our start- 
ing-point, “ What is Money?” let 
us observe what is the one quality 
which all these kinds of money have 
in common, and which suffices to 
exalt each of them into a more or 
less widely recognised representa- 
tive of wealth. Between gold, cow- 
rie-shells, and paper, there is not.a 
single point of resemblance. But 
the quality which gives to these and 
other substances their circulating 
power as money is one and the 
same: it is simply the agreement 
on the part of nations, or parts of 
nations, to recognise those substan- 
ces, either of themselves or when 
presented in certain forms, as re- 
presentatives of wealth. It is an 
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agreement on the part of communi- 
ties, or of large sections of the popu- 
lation of the globe, to regard these 
substances or articles as a medium 
in which wealth can be condensed, 
and to make of them counters with 
which the game of life may be 
carried on, and property be trans- 
muted at pleasure from one form 
into any other. The quality which 
constitutes currency, therefore, is 
extrinsic to the material of which 
currency is made, and becomes im- 
parted to any articles which a na- 
tion or nations may agree to recog- 
nise as tokens of value. 

That paper notes or stamped lea- 
ther possess no intrinsic value will be 
at once admitted ; but, almost uni- 
versally, it will be asserted that gold 
is money entirely because of its in- 
trinsic value. Now— passing over 
the important fact that one-half of 
the civilised population of the globe 
do not attach to gold the value which 
we do—let us ask, How does gold 
acquire the peculiar value which we 
attach to it? It will be answered, 
“Owing to the great amount of 
labour required for its production.” 
But how is it that so costly an 
amount of labour is devoted to its 
production? An article may be 
rare, yet valueless : it must be scarce 
before it becomes valuable. There 
are many things as difficult to find 
or produce as gold, which never- 
theless are but little sought for, 
because for the finding or produc- 
tion of them no one will give suf- 
ficiently high wages. Before a thing 
can become valuable, there must not 
only be a difficulty in its production, 
but a great demand for it : because, 
unless there be a great demand for 
it, the price offered for it will be 
Inadequate to induce men to en- 
counter the difficulties or undergo 
the hardships inseparable from its 
production. What, then, causes the 
= demand for gold? Because one- 

Uf theworld requiresit for currency. 


And thus the circle of reasoning 
comes back to our starting posi- 
tion, that the peculiar value of gold 
arises from its having been so wide- 
ly adopted as Money. Demonetise 
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gold, and what would follow? Pro- 
bably three-fourths of all the gold in 
use among mankind is employed as 
money ; and if the Western world 
were, for the sake of uniformity, to 
adopt the currency of the East, and 
resolve that gold should not be re- 
ceived as money any longer, would 
not the value of gold fall immense- 
ly? The moment the news reach- 
ed California and Australia, would 
not the mines be abandoned, and 
the workers betake themselves to 
other occupations, — feeling of a 
surety that, now gold was demone- 
tised, the world had already more 
than enough of the yellow dross, 
and that henceforth no man would 
give a dollar for a whole ounce of 
it. Silver would be immensely in- 
creased in value, and gold would 
descend from its high estate to the 
rank of an ordinary metal. Thence- 
forth gold would only be used for 
orhaments, plate, and gilding—if, in- 
deed, the comparative abundance of 
the metal forthese purposes,owing to 
its demonetisation, would not make 
it too common to be a fitting orna- 
ment of the wealthy. It is the value, 
not the beauty, of the yellow metal 
that makes it so much prized nowa- 
days in ornaments. It is not mere- 
ly as barbaric toys and gewgaws 
that people wear it in chains and 
rings and other personal ornaments, 
and load their tables with it as 
plate ; but because it is condensed 
wealth. It is the display of wealth 
which constitutes the chief charm 
of golden plate and ornaments ; and 
if gold were no longer to be con- 
densed wealth, but simply a metal 
like the others, we might safely 
reckon that its dethronement as 
money would tend rather to dimi- 
nish than to increase the demand 
for it as an ornamental luxury. 
Money is the expression of wealth 
—the voucher of accumulated gains 
—a “universal language”’ of pro- 
perty all over the civilised world. 
It is an Open Sesame which every- 
where admits us into the enjoyment 
of other men’s goods or labour. 
Unlike houses or horses or hounds, 
or food and clothing, or works of 
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art, or articles of merchandise, mo- 
ney is of no use in itself—only as a 
means of getting other things. To 
borrow the language of the school- 
men, the value of money is tn posse— 
that of other articles im esse: the one 
is merely potential, the other is essen- 
tial. Money is a useless thing for 
ever doing useful things—a value- 
less thing for ever purchasing things 
of value. Like the electric fluid, 
money is undynamic when at rest : 
it is only when in motion, passing 
in purchase from one owner to an- 
other, that its great power is mani- 
fested. But that power, we repeat, 
is merely imputed to it, in order to 
facilitate the business of life: and 
if all the world could act together 
as easily as a single community can 
do, we might say of every form of 
money, “ A breath can make it, as 
a breath has made.” All the vari- 
ous forms of currency depend for 
their peculiar value simply upon 
Opinion, or conventional agreement; 
and their value is (chiefly in some 
cases, entirely in others) extrinsic, 
not intrinsic—a something impart- 
ed to them by the consent of the 
people among whom they circulate. 
In short, currency of every kind is 
essentially dependent upon credit— 
using that word in its amplest sense. 
Negotiability is the grand point— 
and that depends upon agreement. 
Accordingly, the more widely the 
credit of any coin or note is recog- 
nised, the more extensive will be its 
circulation, the greater its accepta- 
bility, and the higher its rank as a 
form of money. 

These considerations, of course, 
render it doubtful whether mankind 
are right in the value which they 
continue to attach to gold as the 
prime form of money. We shall 
leave Posterity, with its superior ad- 
vantages, to answer that question : 
content to believe that, in the ac- 
tual circumstances of the world, the 
monetary system which has been 
established could not have been 
very different from that which ex- 
ists. High as is the price which 
civilisation pays for the convenience 
of money, the investment, on the 
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whole, has been a good and profit- 
able one. The invention of money 
lies at the base of all material civil. 
isation. Division of labour is the 
grand characteristic of material civil. 
isation ; but there could not be any 
great subdivision of labour without 
money. Before the industrial classes 
of a community will devote them- 
selves each to a separate pursuit, 
a@ means must have been found by 
which the produce of each is made 
readily exchangeable for the goods 
of any of the others. Money does 
this. A man who has only an ox to 
barter, will find it difficult to supply 
his wants. He will find it difficult 
to apportion it correctly among his 
various tradespeople—grocer, baker, 
tailor, shoemaker, landlord, &c.— 
even supposing that all these dealers 
need beef at once. But let him first 
convert the ox into money, and 
thereafter he can purchase all that 
he wants with rapidity and ease, 
Money is a reservoir of power, im- 
mediately available, and for any 
purpose. It is wealth condensed 
and mobilised. Its effective force is 
as much superior to an equal amount 
of property in other forms, as a mo- 
bilised and concentrated army is to 
an equally numerous crowd of com- 
mon men. If there were no money 
—no conventional means of storing 
up accumulated gains in an instanta- 
neously negotiable form—how long 
would be the time, and how cum- 
brous the preparations, requisite to 
prepare an expedition, to get up a 
railway company, or to accomplish 
any great project? What would re- 
quire the co-operation of thousands, 
and consequently great preliminary 
delay, in times of pure barter, can 
with money be accomplished at once. 
Secure the aid of a single great cap- 
italist, and forthwith the streams 
of power flow in all directions simul- 
taneously, each becoming transmut- 
ed into different objects—labour, 
stores, implements, raw material, or 
directing genius. The conversion 
of power is direct and instantaneous. 
By means of money, human power 
can strike its cowps on the instant. 
Prove an object desirable, an enter- 
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prise profitable, and the man who 
holds his property in the form of 
money can accomplish the object 
or engage in the enterprise with the 
speed of the telegraph. 

But the world-wide results of the 
invention of money in facilitating 
all the branches of human industry, 
and promoting friendly intercom- 
munication between different na- 
tions and countries, will best appear 
in the next stage of our inquiry, 
which relates to the effects of the 
recent gold-discoveries on the world 
at large. 

The first phenomenon attendant 
upon the gold-discoveries has been 
the great Emigration—the trans- 
fer of large masses of population 
from their old seats to new ones, 
—the vast and sudden spread of 
civilised mankind over the earth, 


making deserts and waste places ° 


to bloom, cities to rise amid the 
solitude, and seas, whose virgin 
waters had hardly been stirred by a 
single prow, to grow white with the 
sails of golden argosies. The re- 
gions where these gold-beds have 
been found were in the utmost ends 
of the earth—regions the most se- 
cluded, the most isolated from the 
seats of civilisation. California and 
the adjoining auriferous provinces 
of the Pacific, are separated from 
eastern America by an almost im- 
passable and then unexplored chain 
of mountains and expanse of desert 
plains; yet no sooner was gold 
found in the Sacramento river than 
immigrants came pouring over the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, 
voyaging in tedious and perilous 
course round Cape Horn, and rush- 
ing in such numbers across the 
Isthmus of Darien as to convert 
that neck of the New World into 
a highway between the two great 
oceans of the world. Australia was, 
if possible, a still more isolated quar- 
ter of the globe; and, if no new at- 
traction had come into play, it would 
have remained for generations a 
slow-moving cityless country of 
pastoral settlers. But the attraction 
of gold has rapidly changed the 
Scene, and opened a brilliant future 
VOL. XCIV.—NO. DLXXVI. 


for that vast island-continent, of 
whose glories we only see the be- 
ginning. Already the European 
race is making a new world for it- 
self at the Antipodes. Nor do the 
triumphs of gold, as an agent affect- 
ing the destinies of the world, stop 
here. Hardly noticed as yet, but 
certain to attract another rush of 
emigration before long, is the auri- 
ferious region of Siberia, which 
Humboldt affirmed to stretch right 
across northern Asia, from the 
Ural Mountains to Kamtschatka 
and the bleak solitudes of “ Oona- 
laska’s shore.” Here again is one of 
the vast solitudes of the earth ; yet, 
ere many years have passed, we 
shall see the wizard Gold drawing 
all men after him, peopling with 
civilised men the heart of Upper 
Asia—establishing cities and peace- 
ful communities where once roamed 
the ruthless cavalry of the Golden 
Horde — and bringing back man- 
kind, after long and devious wander- 
ings, to settle in maturity in the 
region that was the cradle of our 
race. The corresponding region of 
the New World—the American Si- 
beria—the desolate zone which in- 
tervenes like an unbridged chasm 
between Canada and British Colum- 
bia, already begins to be affected 
from a similar cause ; and the re- 
ported discovery of gold on the 
eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the head-waters of the Sas- 
katchewan river, will mightily con- 
tribute to people that solitude also, 
and to extend British settlements 
in unbroken line from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Lastly, but not less 
surely, the passion for gold will, at 
no distant time, carry bands of ad- 
venturers into the heart of Africa, 
that greatest waste place of the 
earth. If famous in old times as 
“ the fierce mother of lions,” Africa 
was not less famous as a gold-coun- 
try; and we believe that the awrt 
sacra fames will be the first agency 
that will give a great impulse to the 
invasion of that continent by the 
European race, and lead bands of 
daring adventurers up the watery 
highways of the Nile and the Niger 
2L 
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to search the gold-beds of the inte- 
rior, and pitch their tents beneath 
the shadowless Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Such is the mighty influence 
which gold is exerting upon the 
condition of the earth. Let us now 
mark the chain of effects, and the 
nature of those effects, which the 
gold-discoveries are producing up- 
on the condition of mankind. The 
demand for gold, as the prime ma- 
terial of money, is so great that the 
wages of the gold-diggers in Cali- 
fornia and Australia are, on the 
average, four times greater than the 
class of skilled workmen can make 
at home. In consequence they 
spend four times as much. In 
other words, for every £1 of goods 
which they consumed at home, they 
now consume £4. Their consuming 
power has been quadrupled, and the 
result is, that they give four times 
as much employment to other men. 
Hence, not only are these emigrants 
benefited by the gold-diggings, but 
the population which they have left 
at home is likewise benefited. Not 


only is the labour-market at home 
thinned, but there is more employ- 


ment than before. The profits of 
the gold-diggers keep more ships on 
the sea, and give more employment 
to the producers alike of the luxu- 
ries and of the necessaries of life. 
Nor is this all. For not only is a 
new and lucrative trade created be- 
tween the gold-countries and the 
old seats of civilisation, but com- 
merce in all directions obtains a 
mighty: impulse, increasing the area 
of Employment and the comforts of 
mankind all over the world. 

These are happy effects of the 
gold - discoveries. And they are 
political as well as social. When 
nations are prosperous, they are 
contented. Suffering is the great 
parent of revolution. We believe 
that never yet was a country con- 
vulsed by political revolution, save 
where the outbreak had been pre- 
ceded by a period of general dis- 
tress. The distress, so widespread 
and apparently mysterious, which 
overspread our own country for 
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twenty years before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, as well as for 
several years afterwards, was the 
agency which gave to that long 
crisis its exasperation and serious 
political perils ; and (if this were 
the place for such a discussion) it 
could be shown that the most potent 
cause of that widespread distress was 
the continuously increasing scarcity 
of the precious metals, in conse- 
quence of the great decrease in the 
produce of the American mines, 
Now, happily, the position is revers- 
ed. Gold is abundant, wages are 
rising, employment has increased, 
and the people are contented. Nor 
is this benefit confined to our own 
country. All Europe feels the happy 
change, and especially France and 
Germany. Look at the state of Eu- 
rope in 1820, 1830, and 1848, and 
in a lesser degree in the intervals of 
troubled peace which lay between 
those crises of discontent ; and say 
whether the last ten years, in re- 
gard to political contentment, do 
not appear to belong to a wholly 
different epoch. The old seats of 
civilisation, which appeared to be 
sinking under the weight of over- 
population, were suddenly thinned 
of their swarms ; room was made 
for a new growth of population, 
and that new increase is growing 
up under circumstances of unex- 
ampled prosperity. France under 
a military despotism has benefited 
in this respect (considering the 
lesser action of the gold-discoveries 
upon her) as much as England 
under freedom and free-trade. Let 
neither Government boast itself 
overmuch, and attribute to mere 
legislative measures a happy result, 
in which future ages will see clearly 
the merciful hand of overruling 
Providence. We are proud of our 
country and of our statesmen and 
of our Queen ; but for the height 
of this great blessing let us give 
God the glory. 

The remarkable increase which 
has of late years taken place in the 
commerce of the world is generally 
attributed to the adoption of the 
principles of free-trade in this 
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country, and to the relaxation of 
tariffs which is now taking place 
abroad. Unquestionably there is 
truth in this view ;. but it is far 
from being the whole truth. Every 
great movement of mankind is due 
to a concurrence of influences, 
rather than to a single one. What- 
ever may have been the initial 
cause of the great increase of inter- 
national trade during the last fif- 
teen years (during which time 
our export-trade has more than 
doubled), it is important to ob- 
serve that the commencement of 
the increase was contemporaneous 
with the discovery of the Cali- 
fornian gold-mines. That discovery 
at once, and even before its ma- 
terial effects began to operate, gave 
a moral impulse, an impulse of ex- 
citement and hope, to the trading 
world. And it is very evident that 
the great expansion of trade which 
has since occurred could not pos- 
sibly have taken place if the new 
gold-mines had not been discovered. 
The most prominent feature of that 
expansion has been the increased 
trade between Europe and Ame- 
rica on the one hand, and the East 
on the other. That trade has in 
all ages been a peculiar one. The 
constant absorption of the precious 
metals by the East has attracted 
attention, and given rise to much 
speculation, for at least a century 
and a half. The explanation is, 
that India and China have hitherto 
been non-importing countries. And 
to this day the exports from these 
countries are largely in excess of 
their imports. We yearly consume 
a large portion of their produce, 
while they take comparatively little 
of our goods. Such a trade can 
only be carried on when Europe 
possesses an abundant supply of 
the precious metals ; and it could 
never have been carried on to the 
extent which we have witnessed of 


late years, if the new gold-mines 
had not rendered the precious 
metals in Europe not only abun- 
dant, but superabundant. In 1851, 
after free-trade had been for several 
years established in this country, 
and when the produce of the Cali- 
fornian gold-mines had just begun 
to operate, the exports of silver 
to the East from Great Britain 
and the Mediterranean ports only 
amounted to £1,716,000. But from 
that time our trade with the East 
increased rapidly, and the balance 
against us, which had to be paid in 
the precious metals, underwent a 
corresponding increase. So much 
so, that in the twelve years which 
have since elapsed, the balance of 
trade which we have paid to the 
East in the precious metals has 
amounted to about £120,000,000, 
showing an average of £10,000,000 
a-year.* But for the new gold-mines 
such payments on our part would 
have been impossible ; yet without 
such payments the trade could not 
have been carried on. Before the 
gold-discoveries came to our aid, 
to have attempted to export even 
half the present average amount of 
bullion to the East would have so 
tightened the money market (in 
other words, would have so reduced 
the amount of loanable money) as 
speedily to stop the trade. The 
rate of discount would have risen 
to such a height as to leave no 
adequate margin of profits en the 
articles exported : indeed we should 
have been fortunate if our whole 
trade had not been involved in the 
calamities of a monetary crisis. In 
present circumstances, on the con- 
trary, this drain of bullion is of it- 
self an advantage, and our increase 
of trade with the East, while add- 
ing to our wealth, is relieving 
Europe of a portion of the precious 
metals of which we have no need, 
and which it is advantageous to 





_ ” This year (owing partly to the cotton crisis), our trade with the East is assum- 
ing gigantic proportions. Our imports, during the first six months of 1863, from the 
Fast (including £8,000,000 from Egypt, but exclusive of Australia and the Mauritius) 
amount to upwards of £35,000,000, or more than a third of our whole imports dur- 
ing the six months, which amount to within a fraction of £100,000, 000. 
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get rid of. Had all this bullion 
remained in Europe, the value of 
gold would have already fallen 
greatly ; in consequence, the mines 
would be less resorted to, emigra- 
tion would be already declining, 
the expansion of commerce and in- 
crease of employment would be 
checked, and the prosperity of the 
Golden Age—instead of continuing, 
as we trust, for several generations 
—would be all over in a few years. 
The prosperity of the world depends 
upon the continuance of this drain 
of bullion to the East. Without 
it, the effect of the gold-discoveries 
would be but local and evanescent ; 
with it, the whole world will be 
partakers of the blessing, — the 
Golden Age may last for a hundred 
years,—and, as the result of the 
ever-widening commerce, all nations 
both of East and West will be 
drawn together in bonds of mutual 
interest and sympathy, which will 
remain as a happy legacy after the 
Angel of Gold has again disappeared 
from the scene. 


Such are the effects upon the 
world at large which the new gold- 
mines are producing, and are calcu- 


lated to produce. They constitute 
the most powerful lever by the ac- 
tion of which the world can be 
moved, human progress hastened, 
and human prosperity increased. 
Let us now consider these gold-dis- 
coveries in another and narrower 
aspect. Let us ask, as a question 
of purely monetary science, what 
good do we derive from the new 
mines? It is obvious that an ad- 
dition to the currency of a country 
is not necessarily a benefit. If the 
country be already adequately sup- 
plied with money, every addition 
is a positive loss. If the currency 
of a country be increased from 
£50,000,000 to £100,000,000, while 
the productions of that country and 
the demand for money remain as 
they were, the hundred millions 
will do no more than the fifty mil- 
lions,—only, all prices, wages, rents, 
&c., will be doubled in amount. 
The prices which a farmer or manu- 
facturer gets for his goods will be 
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increased, but so also, and in 
similar proportion, will be the 
amount of his outlay in rents and 
taxes, &c. It is like adding equally 
to both sides of an equation. It 
would be a sheer waste of money. 
The labour which produced these 
extra fifty millions would be as 
much lost as if that amount of gold 
had been sunk in the sea. A case 
like this, however, never occurs in 
the actual world. It would only 
be possible if the country in ques- 
tion were absolutely isolated from 
the rest of the world,—and hardly 
even then: for the mere influx of 
increased supplies of gold is found 
to give an impulse of hopefulness 
and energy which of itself tends to 
create more trade, and consequently 
more need for money. 

Any sudden derangement of 
prices, whether caused by a rise or 
by a fall in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, is bad ; for it involves 
a transference of wealth from one 
section of the community to an- 
other, without any fault on the one 
side or merit on the other. A 
farmer, for example, who has taken 
his farm on a twenty years’ lease, 
at a time when the ordinary price 
of wheat is 60s. a quarter, would 
lose greatly if prices (owing to a 
change in the value of money) were 
suddenly to fall to 40s., and would 
gain greatly if they were to rise to 
80s.; while the landlord would 
equally gain in the first event, and 
lose in the second. True, there 
would be no loss to the community 
at large; what one man lost an 
other would gain: but it would be 
a taking from those who rightfully 
had, and giving to those who had 
no claim to get. Moreover, it gen- 
erally happens (on the principle 
of “lightly come, lightly go”) that 
those who get money in such a way 
squander it, or at least do not turn 
it to such good account as those to 
whom it belonged. So far as ex 
perience goes, however, it is doubt- 
ful whether any great change of 
value ever can take place suddenly. 
We think it cannot. It is as gra- 
dual operations that these altera- 
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tions in the value of money fall to 
be regarded and discussed; and 
this limitation at once strips such 
movements of their necessarily in- 
jurious character. Nevertheless, at 
all times such movements exercise a 
mighty influence upon the fortunes 
of States, or of mankind at large; 
and their social effects vary im- 
mensely according as they are pro- 
duced by a rise in the value of the 
precious metals, or by a fall. 
During the last eighteen hundred 
years we have had experience of 
monetary changes of both kinds. 
For fifteen centuries after the 
Christian era, the precious metals 
became gradually more scarce; 
chiefly, doubtless, owing to the 
widening area of civilisation, and 
the consequent increase of trade. 
In the sixteenth century, a mighty 
change took place, owing to the 
enormous amount of the precious 
metals obtained by ruthless con- 
quest in the New World, and by 
the discovery and working of the 
gold and silver mines in Peru and 
Mexico. Ere long, however, as 
population and trade increased, 
the opposite tendency again com- 
menced ; money gradually became 
scarce, and, despite the alleviation 
caused by the invention of banking 
and paper money, “hard times” 
set in, and were felt with especial 
intensity in the period between 
1810 and 1840, after which latter 
year the produce of the Ural mines 
began to compensate in some de- 
gree the almost total stoppage of 
the working of the American 
mines. Once more a change has 
taken place, and the discovery of 
the rich mines of California, Co- 
lumbia, and Australia has com- 
menced a period when money will 
again become not only plentiful 
but redundant. It is important to 
note the social effects which take 
place during these different epochs. 
In times like the present, when 
the value of the precious metals is 
falling, the effect of the change is 
to benefit the many at the expense 
of the few. Mortgages and all 
money-contracts which extend over 
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a long period, are lessened in value; 
for in the course of twenty years, 
£1000 becomes worth no more than 
(say) £800 was at first. Such cre- 
ditors, who are necessarily capi- 
talists or wealthy men, lose, and 
their debtors gain. But it is on 
the Government expenditure of a 
country that the change is most 
felt. The pressure of the Govern- 
ment debt is lightened, and the 
taxation necessary to provide for 
it is virtually reduced. The same 
amount of taxation, indeed, may 
be raised, but that amount repre- 
sents a much smaller value than 
before, and accordingly is less felt 
by the people. It is also to be re- 
membered that a large portion of 
the Government expenditure in all 
countries, including Government 
salaries of all kinds, are fixed pay- 
ments—money contracts which ex- 


tend over a long period; and as 


these decline in value, the national 
burdens are lightened in this way 
also. Trade likewise increases, 
with the increased facilities for 
carrying it on which an abundance 
of the precious metals affords; and 
with more trade there is more em- 
ployment, and consequently in- 
creased prosperity among the work- 
ing classes. On the other hand, in 
periods when the precious metals 
are becoming scarce —in other 
words, when the value of money is 
rising—the opposite of all this takes 
place. Mortgages, long leaseholds, 
and money-contracts of all kinds, 
weigh more heavily upon those 
whom they affect ; and the pressure 
of taxation—though no more taxes 
be raised than before—is seriously 
augmented. It was this pressure 
of Government taxation which 
wrought such havoc in Italy and 
some other provinces of the Roman 
empire under some of the emper- 
ors. The value of money was 
rising, yet the Imperial expendi- 
ture could not be reduced so as to 
comport with the altered state of 
affairs ; 2nd towns and provinces 
were called upon to pay their old 
amount of taxation, although the 
value of that amount had largely 
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increased. Under the pressure of 
this taxation whole districts be- 
came depopulated, and large masses 
of the population became pauper- 
ised. Periods when the precious 
metals are becoming scarce are al- 
ways times of more or less national 

istress and discontent. In mo- 
dern times, when the people take 
part in the government, political 
discontent arises, and a cry is raised 
for retrenchment and reform. This 
was notably the case in our own 
country in the period between 1810 
and 1830, though the cause was 
never suspected. Had the real 
source of the national distress been 
perceived, there would doubtless 
have been more moderation and 
discretion on the part of the 
people, and the crisis would cer- 
tainly have been met by wiser 
measures on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, the first effect of the recent 
gold-discoveries was to save us, and 
Europe at large, from the hard 
times which had been in operation, 
and which, but for these discover- 
ies, must have gone on increasing 
in severity. Although the produce 
of the Ural mines, discovered in 
1830, tended to check the increas- 
ing rise in the value of money, 
its counteracting effects would soon 
have wholly disappeared under the 
steady increase of population and 
trade. The recent enormous ex- 
pansion of trade, indeed (as we 
have shown), could never have 
taken place at all, if no new mines 
had come into play ; but even the 
ordinary increase of population and 
trade would soon have made money 
so scarce as to land the working- 
classes in this country, as well as 
in the States of the Continent, in 
no little distress, productive, it is 
to be feared, of great political 
discontent. 

This has been the negative ad- 
vantage of the new gold-discover- 
ies upon the social condition of 
Europe. Their positive effects are 
not fully developed, but we already 
see enough of them to be able to 
appreciate their general character. 
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By giving us an abundance of the 
precious metals wherewith to trade 
with those countries which will not 
accept payment for their goods in 
ours, the new gold-mines have 
given an immense facility to com- 
merce, and consequently greatly in- 
creased the production of all articles 
suited for the foreign markets. And 
more commerce means more em- 
ployment, more profits, more com- 
fort. The trade with India and 
China is the one which has most 
benefited by this new facility ; but 
even in our trade with the countries 
of Europe, the new gold-supplies 
have been of great advantage. The 
balance of trade between one 
country and another has always 
to be paid in the precious metals ; 
and when these metals are scarce, 
every nation has to be careful 
lest the balance against it should 
necessitate a greater export of the 
precious metals than is compatible 
with its own monetary wants, 
For, as bitter experience has proved, 
even a temporary drain of the pre- 
cious metals—afew months’ absence 
of a few millions of gold—is suffi- 
cient to derange our whole currency, 
and to produce a diminution of 
credit, which causes a commercial 
crisis and paralysis of trade. So 
far, then, from thinking with M. 
Chevalier and Mr Cobden that the 
new gold-supplies will render com- 
mercial crises more frequent than 
before, we hold the very opposite 
opinion. 

These benefits—alike the nega- 
tive and the positive—arising from 
the gold-discoveries, are so manifest 
that no reasonable man can call 
them in question. It is considered 
doubtful, however, whether the new 
gold-supplies have as yet produced 
any alteration in the value of 
money, as indicated by a rise of 
prices. For our own part, we enter- 
tain no doubt that this change of 
value, though slight, is percepti- 
ble, and that the effects consequent 
upon such a change are already 
coming into play. Manufactures 
vary so much in the quantity pro- 
duced, and in the cost of produc- 
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tion, that the prices at which they 
sell constitute no sure basis for de- 
termining whether or not there 
has been a change in the value of 
money. The new materials of 
manufactures, and the staple ar- 
ticles of food, which cannot be so 
easily multiplied, will show it much 
sooner. But land, which is a fixed 
quantity, is always the first com- 
modity to be affected by a change 
in the value of money ; and although 
rent (owing to the normal increase 
of population and wealth) always 
tends to rise in an old and prosper- 
ous country like England, still the 
rise of rents in this country has 
recently been so great, rents (both 
of farms and of house-property) 
have taken so rapid a spring up- 
wards, as cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for except on the supposi- 
tion that money has sensibly fallen 
in value. It is in the great seats of 
industry and wealth— London, Pa- 
ris, Glasgow, Liverpool, New York 
—that a rise of prices most quickly 
shows itself ; but in these times of 
railway communication, the change 
soon extends to all parts of the 
country. Whether the value of 
money has been depreciated to 
the extent of 10 per cent, as Mr 
Jevons maintains, we cannot assert 
with much confidence in the cor- 
rectness of our opinion.* But a 
change is perceptibly taking place ; 
and it is all the better for us that 
the change is slow and gradual. At 
present we are experiencing all the 
advantages of an increase of the 
precious metals, with a minimum 
of disadvantages—in fact, with no 
perceptible drawback at all. In 
the fullest sense of the word we 
may be said to be enjoying a rise 
of prices : -the rise is so gentle, and 
the benefits of the new gold-sup- 
plies so widespread and substantial. 
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Hitherto, at least, our fears have 
been disappointed, and our best 
hopes more than realised. A sud- 
den change, even in a good direc- 
tion, is an evil in monetary affairs. 
And such a change was fully ex- 
pected and predicted by some of 
the best authorities in those matters. 
The circumstance which has falsified 
these predictions is of itself one of 
the happiest features of the times. 
The great increase of commerce 
which has taken place was not fore- 
seen, nor its consequences calcu- 
lated ; yet it is to that increase that 
we owe our escape from a sudden 
change in the value of money. That 
increase has not only created more 
employment for money in Europe, 
but it has drained off the surplus of 
precious metals in payment of the 
large trade-balances which neces- 
sarily accumulate against us in the 
course of an extended commerce 
with the East. These trade-balances 
could not, it is true, be paid in 
gold — what the East wants, and 
will alone accept, is silver: but silver 
in sufficient amount was easily pro- 
cured in Europe—especially from 
the currency of France, and its place 
was supplied by gold, of which we 
were obtaining such large supplies, 
and which is the superior metal of 
the two for coinage. Thus, as gold 
flows into Europe, silver flows out ; 
and thus our increased commerce 
with the East proves to us a double 
blessing, — at once increasing em- 
ployment, and averting any great 
change in the value of money. It 
is a waste-pipe by which nothing is 
wasted. It is a channel by which 
we not only rid ourselves of a sur- 
plus of the precious metals, but 
turn them to most profitable ac- 
count. 

Thus far, we believe, we have 
been treading upon firm ground. 





* In India the influx of the precious metals has been followed by an extraor- 


dinary rise in prices. 


As one consequence of this, the Bombay Government has 


Just appointed Commissioners to report on the subject, with a view to ascertain 
what addition must be made to the salary of Government officials. When so greata 
change in the value of money is taking place, we may congratulate ourselves that 
Lord ‘anning’s hasty decree for the sale of waste lands and redemption of the land- 
tax was not adopted by the Home Government, and that the Perpetual Settlement 


as yet applies only to Lower Bengal. 
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We have been dealing with facts, 
—the accuracy of which, no doubt, 
may be contested, but which we 
believe to be substantially correct. 
But the next step takes us beyond 
the region of certainty into the 
fields of speculation. The future 
is a mist, in which we may grope 
our way, but where there are no 
sure land-marks to guide us. In 
attempting to calculate the future 
effects of the new supplies of gold 
upon the value of money, the very 
first basis of the calculation is un- 
ascertainable. No one can form 
any well-founded estimate of the 
amount of the precious metals in 
use among mankind. Such esti- 
mates, indeed, have been hazarded, 
but it is mere guess-work. All that 
we can ascertain with even approxi- 
mate accuracy is the amount of the 
addition to the precious metals 
which has taken place since the 
end of the fifteenth century. That 
amount is estimated by M. Cheva- 
lier at two thousand millions ster- 
ling (£2000,000,000). And, judging 
from the change of prices, this ad- 
dition is said to have reduced the 
value of the precious metals to 
about one-sixth of what it was prior 
to the discovery of America. But 
a change of prices is, in this case, 
no safe test; for the coinage of 
almost every country in Europe has 
been altered since the end of the 
fifteenth century. The names of 
the coins may remain, but the 
amount of gold or silver which they 
contain has been altered. For ex- 
ample, in our own country, under 
Henry VIL, the pound weight of 
gold was coined into £22, 10s. 
sterling, and the pound weight of 
silver into £1, 17s. 6d. But in the 
following reign, Henry VIII.’s 
(A.D. 1509-30), the coin was im- 
mensely reduced in value, so that at 
the end of his reign the pound 
weight of silver was coined into 
£7, 4s. In the reign of Elizabeth 
(1558-1603), the value of the coin- 
age was raised again, so that the 
pound weight of gold was coined 
into £36 sterling, and the pound 
weight of silver into £3. Doubtless 
it was the influx of the precious 
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metals from the New World that 
enabled Elizabeth to make this 
partial restoration of the coinage ; 
nevertheless it is to be observed 
that the English coinage under 
Elizabeth fell short in the quantity 
of bullion which it contained of the 
same coins under Henry VII. by 
more than one-third ; so that £36 
sterling in the time of Elizabeth 
would buy no more wheat than 
£22, 10s. did in the time of her 
grandfather, although the purchas- 
ing power of gold was as great in the 
later period as in the earlier. Nor 
did the reduction of the value of 
the coinage end with Elizabeth. 
On the contrary, it has continued 
in steady process down to 1817; 
the pound weight of gold being 
now coined into £46, 14s. 6d. ster- 
ling, and the pound weight of silver 
into £3, 6s.; so that, supposing 
prices had remained really the same, 
yet in appearance they must have 
doubled since the end of the fifteenth 
century—£46 sterling at the present 
day containing no more gold than 
£22 did in the time of Henry VIL 
We think these facts throw doubt 
on the various estimates which have 
been founded upon the change of 
pricessince the discovery of America. 
Indeed, it seems an extraordinary 
thing, if money really became so 
redundant during the last three 
centuries, that the English Govern- 
ment should have continued steadily 
reducing the value of our coins— 
trying to make the same amount of 
gold and silver go farther than be- 
fore. The same process has taken 
place on a still greater scale in the 
coinage of France. And notwith- 
standing all this, currency became 
so scarce, that paper money was In- 
vented to supply the deficiency ; 
and banking also was introduced as 
another means of economising the 
currency. These are facts which do 
not appear reconcilable with the 
current opinion as to the great de- 
preciation which has taken place 
in the value of the precious metals ; 
and whatever depreciation may ac- 
tually have occurred must be ascribed 
not merely to the American mines, 
but also in some degree to the m- 
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troduction of paper money, bank- 
checks, and commercial bills, by 
which so large a portion of mer- 
cantile transactions are now carried 
on. 

Moreover, even if we could ac- 
cept the current opinion as to the 
depreciation of the precious metals 
since the fifteenth century, it is of 
importance to observe, that we can- 
not safely infer from this that 
a similar addition to the stock of 
the precious metals, spread over a 
similar period, will now produce 
a similar effect. At the time of 
the discovery of America (in 1492), 
the greater portion of the traffic in 
Europe was conducted by simple 
barter. Rents and suchlike obliga- 
tions, and to some extent even reve- 
nue, were then discharged by pay- 
mentsinkind. And the same process 
has continued in a lessening degree 
even in the most advanced coun- 
tries of Europe almost to our own 
times. It is obvious that if this 
process of barter had still conti- 
nued in use to the same extent as 


in 1492, the fall in the value of 
money would have been very much 
greater than it has been; and that 
the gradual supplanting of pay- 
ments in kind by money-payments 
has tended to uphold the value 
of money by producing a wider 


demand for it. In fact, then, in 
judging of the future, we have to 
estimate not only the probable 
amount of the precious metals 
which will be thrown into the mar- 
ket within a given time, but also 
the probable increase in the de- 
mand for them. And this increased 
demand will depend upon three 
things—namely, upon the increase 
of population, upon the increase of 
trade (which implies increased pro- 
duction), and upon the extent to 
which the use of money will sup- 
plant the process of barter through- 
out the world. But these two latter 
elements may almost be considered 
as one, for they are to a great ex- 
tent mutually dependent. 

In forecasting the future, there- 
fore, one has to deal with two dis- 
tinct considerations. Firstly, the 
probable amount of the future sup- 
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plies of the precious metals; and, 
secondly, the probable amount of 
the demand for them. Neither of 
these considerations, in the present 
state of our knowledge, lead us to 
any definite conclusions. If we 
could judge of the new mines by 
what has taken place in regard to 
the old ones, we should conclude 
that the new supplies of the pre- 
cious metals will last for a very 
long time. The annual produce of 
the silver-mines of Potosi, which 
were first worked in 1545, amount- 
ed, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to about £2,000,000; and 
though thereafter it began to de- 
cline, it still amounted at the end 
of the eighteenth century to about 
£800,000. These mines are all in 
a single mountain. The annual 
produce of the Mexican mines, some 
of which were worked before the 
end of the sixteenth century, con- 
tinued to increase steadily, partly 
owing to the opening of new mines ; 
so that the produce of the mines, 
which was only £1,800,000 at the 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century, rose to £6,400,000 in 1795, 
and continued at that amount till 
their working was stopped by the 
revolt of Mexico against Spain in 
1810. But it is manifest that the 
case of these old mines is very dif- 
ferent from that of the new ones. 
The new mines are worked by a 
vastly more numerous body of men 
than the old ones. Instead of a 
few gangs of labourers, we have a 
whole population at work. We 
have also mining apparatus of all 
kinds, which multiplies the power 
of the workers, and enables them 
to exhaust a vein or gold-bed much 
more rapidly and cheaply than they 
could otherwise do. And, lastly, 
our facilities of locomotion and 
knowledge of geology enable us 
to discover new mines much more 
easily and quickly than in former 
times. Hence we may infer that 
the mines at present in operation 
will be exhausted far more quickly 
than similar mines were when work- 
ed by the Spaniards. But this does 
not settle the question. Firstly, 
because we have no reliable infor- 
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mation of the extent of the auri- 
ferous districts of California and 
Australia; though, so far as we 
can judge, these districts are im- 
mensely vaster than any which 
were known to the Spaniards. To 
all appearance, the present number 
of workers may find profitable em- 
ployment in the auriferous districts 
of Australia, California, Oregon, 
and British Columbia, for a century 
tocome. Moreover, there are other 
regions known to be rich in the 
precious metals—especially in ihe 
north-western provinces of Mexico, 
in South America,* and in Siberia— 
which, in all probability, will begin 
to be worked even before the pre- 
sent mines fail. In fact, the Siberian 
mines will be supplied with labour 
from an independent source—name- 
ly, from China—and will make no 
draft upon the labour market of 
Europe and America, which fur- 
nishes almost all the emigrants to 
the mines of California and Aus- 
tralia. 

Of course, if the value of gold 


were to experience a great fall, such 
an event, whenever it occurred, 
would lessen the number of emi- 
grants to the gold-fields, and the 
produce of the mines would de- 


cline. But as the wages of the 
gold-diggers are at least four times 
higher than the wages of skilled 
labourers in this country, the fall 
in the value of gold would require 
to be very great before it mate- 
rially lessened the number of work- 
ers at the mines—especially as there 
is in every community a class of 
men to whom the excitement and 
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gambling character of gold-seeking 
has a peculiar attraction. Indeed, 
M. Chevalier states that there are 
men who labour at gold-finding 
(witness the gold-washers of the 
Rhine), though they make only 15d. 
or 20d. a-day. 

All present indications, however, 
are against the supposition that 
there will be any sudden fall in the 
value of gold. Demand will tread 
closely upon the heels of supply 
—if not actually keep pace with it, 
Apart from increase of population, 
which is facilitated by the means 
of emigration, there never was a 
time when the circumstances of 
mankind were so favourable for 
an increase in the demand for cur- 
rency.t We stand on the thresh- 
old, indeed we have already en- 
tered the vestibule, of an epoch 
when commerce and international 
relations will obtain an expansion 
undreamt of before. During the 
last thirty years, steam-navigation 
and railways have given to man- 
kind facilities of locomotion which 
have immensely extended the sphere 
of human action, and have made 
each man a denizen of the world 
rather than merely of his own coun- 
try. And now Gold comes to give 
wings to these inventions, and to 
carry them, and commerce along 
with them, into every civilised 
region of the earth. The flood of 
the precious metals which came 
across the Atlantic in the sixteenth 
century was poured only into Eu- 
rope—or, rather, merely into part of 
Europe—into Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and part of Germany. 





* The silver mines of South America haveas yet hardly begun to be worked. 
Major Rickards, inspector of mines in the Argentine Republic, in his newly pub- 
lished ‘Mining Journey Across the Great Andes,’ describes one silver-bearing dis- 
trict (eighteen leagues W.S. W. from San Juan), which extends over ninety miles 
in length. The quality of the ore, as proved by the analysis of 100 samples by 
Major Rickards, besides seven assays made in London, is remarkably fine ; and of 
the abundance of the precious metal we may judge from the Major’s statement, that 
within the space of 1000 yards square, ‘‘ There are upwards of twenty mines open, 
on distinct veins, some of them enormously rich ; and in every direction, for miles 
and miles in circumference, the hills are a perfect network of metallic veins,—yet 
consider the district almost virgin.” 

+ Besides the causes mentioned in the text for an increased absorption of the 
precious metals, we may also observe that the employment of gold in ornamenta- 
tion and plate will experience a great increase : just as it decreases in times when 
gold is scarce, and is in unusual request in the form of money. 
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But now the flood pours into every 
part of Europe and of America, 
and the surplus flows off rapidly 
to the other regions of the globe. 
Not even yet have the precious 
metals the whole world for a mar- 
ket—for a large portion of man- 
kind, and notably the population 
of the African Continent, still re- 
main in a state of barbarism which 
dispenses with the money requir- 
ed for international trade. But 
if we restrict our view merely to 
India and China, we find in the 
vast population of those countries, 
numbering nearly six hundred mil- 
lions, a field for the absorption of 
the precious metals greater than all 
Europe presented in the sixteenth 
century. With India we may al- 
most say that we had no commerce 
at all, till the new gold-mines gave 
us the means of prosecuting that 
commerce in earnest ; and with the 
far vaster population of China our 
commerce is only in its infancy. 
We have been making railways in 
India, and we shall make many 
more; and every such enterprise 
sends the cost of it, in the form of 
specie, out of Europe to the scene 
of operations. Tea-planting, also, 
and many other kinds of invest- 
ment opened to Europeans by the 
recent Act for the sale of waste 
lands, are attracting capital from 
this country to our empire in the 
East. And our native fellow-sub- 
jects in India, stimulated by the 
increase of employment, and by 
the contagion of English spirit 
and ideas, will soon followin our 
path, and by their increased energy 
and trade will cause an increased 
absorption of the precious metals 
to supply their deficiency of cur- 
rency. In China the field is still 
vaster ; and in sober truth, it would 
require the imagination of a poet 
to do justice to the triumphs which 
there await civilisation. Amongst 
the Chinese, as much as amongst 
any nation in the world, the people 
are industrious, and every man is 
anxious to better his condition. 
Every man in these four hundred 
million souls has an eye to busi- 
hess, a love for trade; they but 


wait for the quickening touch of 
European energy and science to en- 
ter upon a new career of livelier 
and more expansive action. Before 
long, ere ten years are over, the 
ships of the West will be whiten- 
ing with their sails or darkening 
with their smoke the broad stream 
of the Yangtse-kiang, one of the 
noblest river-highways in the world, 
and the great artery of China; and 
from its banks the commerce and 
money of Europe will penetrate 
into the heart of the Celestial Em- 
pire. At present, metallic money 
is very scarce in China—so much 
so that the opium-trade was opposed 
by the Imperial Government chiefly 
on account of the export of silver 
which it occasioned. Domestic trade 
is shackled by the cumbrous pro- 
cess of barter; and foreign trade 
on an extensive scale is impossible 
till the nation has provided itself 
with a larger stock of the precious 
metals. Australia, also, has to be 
provided with railways, spanning 
the island-continent from Mel- 
bourne and Sidney to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; and South America 
is still an undeveloped continent. 
Or, turning from these wide fields 
for the absorption of the precious 
metals as money, and looking only 
at our own Continent, do we not 
find even here a growth of civili- 
sation which will require no small 
amount of metallic currency to aid 
its development? In Germany, to 
this day, payments in kind are in 
use to a considerable extent. Aus- 
tria, with her vast undeveloped 
resources, is also deficient in the 
sinews of trade. And the whole 
of Russia, with her sixty millions 
of people, is virtually an undevel- 
oped region. All these countries 
have yet to provide themselves 
with an adequate metallic currency ; 
and even in the most advanced 
countries, such as England and 
France, the increase of trade and 
employment will suffice to enable 
them to absorb some of the new 
supplies of gold without occasion- 
ing any rapid decline in the value 
of money. 

We attach importance to these 
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considerations as indicating that no 
great and sudden fall in the value 
of money is to be expected. But 
that a fall will come, steadily and 
surely, we firmly believe. Let it 
but be gradual and slow, and no 
well-wisher to humanity, and to the 
masses of our own people, will have 
reason to complain. We cannot 
expect to have the stimulus of the 
gold-discoveries, and the great fa- 
cilities which they supply for an 
expansion of commerce, without ex- 
periencing an alteration in the value 
of money. A rise in the value of 
money crushes the many to the 
benefit of the few—and, speaking 
generally, the nonproducers at the 
expense of the producing classes. 
A fall in the value of money does 
the reverse : and now the bees are 
benefiting at the expense of the 
drones. The more slow and unfelt 
the change, the better. In truth, 
if a fall in the value of money be 
spread over a long period, the loss 
is little felt by any particular owner 
of money. Government stock, rail- 
way debentures, and suchlike in- 
vestments, are constantly changing 
hands ; and if their fall in value be 
gradual, the loss of each holder of 
them is merely fractional. Leases, 
in like manner, are being constantly 
renewed. And unless the change 
in the value of gold prove much 
more rapid than there is at present 


reason to expect, the hardships 
which the change will inflict on 
money-holders will not be greatly 
felt, and to a considerable extent 
will be avoidable. As a national 
concern, and as affecting the world 
at large, the new gold-supplies can- 
not but be regarded as a great bene- 
fit. By producing increased trade 
and employment, they are improv- 
ing the condition of the masses of 
the population in every country 
which they affect ;* and by breaking 
down the barriers of isolation, and 
drawing all nations into mutual re- 
lationship, they are elevating the 
condition of mankind at large, and 
speeding the progress of civilisation 
in every quarter of the globe. 
Paper-money is the most civilised 
of all forms of currency, and we 
have no wish to see its sphere of 
operation diminished. It is a form 
of money which costs nothing, and 
which is perfectly adequate to con- 
stitute the domestic currency of a 
country. At present it is of no use 
in carrying on foreign trade,—ex- 
cept in the form of bills of exchange, 
which are not properly speaking 
money, because not a legal tender. 
In one respect, the use of paper- 
money will be checked, because the 
new supplies of gold will render 
further issues of notes by the banks 
unnecessary. But in another form 
we may expect it toextend. Bank- 





* A volume of the ‘ Population Tables,’ compiled from the English census re- 
turns of 1861, has just been published, which demonstrates very strikingly that 
the years subsequent to 1851 have been a time of social prosperity and comfort. 
From the statistics contained in this volume we Iearn, that while the increase of 
the entire population of England and Wales in the ten years 1851-1861 was below 
12 per cent, and the increase in the total number of females was below 13 per cent, 
the increase in the number of wives was above 15 per cent. In 1851 there were 
3,015,634 married women in England and Wales; in 1861 there were 3,488,952. 
The proportion of children to a marriage, and the increase of population, are greatly 
affected by the age at which marriage takes place ; and it appears that early mat- 
riages, as always happens in times of prosperity, have been on the increase. The 
number of wives who were under 25 years of age when. the census was taken in 
1851 was 290,034; but in 1861 the number had risen to 350,919, an increase of 
more than a fifth. Marriages increased in the ten years, and celibacy declined. 
The adult bachelors, men of 20 and upwards, fell from being 30.28 per cent of all 
the adult males in 1851 to be only 27.67 per cent in 1861, and the adult spinsters 
from 28.32 per cent of all the adult females in 1851 to 26.72 per cent in 1861. 
Of the women of the age of 20 and upwards, therefore, 28 in every 100 were with- 
out husbands in 1851, not 27 in 100 in 1861. Or, taking none but persons in the 
prime of life, 20 and under 40 years of age, 45 in 100 of the men of this age were 
bachelors in 1851, but only 42 in 1861 ; and of the women 41 in 100 were spinsters 
in 1851, but only 39 in 1861. 
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ing is being adopted every year 
more widely in Europe ; and it is 
easy to see that a time is coming 
when bank-checks will gradually 
acquire an international value,— 
when a Bank of Europe will be 
established, whose notes will pass 
current with the banks of all coun- 
tries,and which will be employed by 
these banks (as Bank of England 
notes are with us) in settling the 
balances due to one another. 

Very probably, as an alteration 
in the value of money becomes 
apparent, the great capitalists and 
money-dealers will endeavour to 
place further restrictions upon the 
issue of paper-money by the banks, 
in order that an additional amount 
of sovereigns may be required to 
fill the vacuum, and consequently 
be absorbed without acting upon 
prices. Any such attempt ought to 
be strenuously resisted. There are 
forty millions sterling of bank-notes 
in use amongst us ; and to replace 
these with gold would cost the 
country £40,000,000, besides at least 
£3,000,000 for loss of interest and 
tear-and-wear. It would be a back- 
ward step in civilisation, and also 
a sacrifice of the interests of the 
many for those of a few. Possibly 
—though we hardly think probe- 
bly—an attempt will be made to 
alter the standard of value, so as 
to prevent any depreciation taking 
place in the value of consols—in 
other words, to prevent any lighten- 
ing of the National Debt. We are 
surprised that M. Chevalier and Mr 
Cobden should have counselled such 
a course. It is now obvious that 
the change in the value of money 
will be far more gradual than these 
gentlemen anticipated, and that the 
circumstances will not be such as to 
justify any intervention on the part 
of the Government. But even if 
the change threatened to be great 
and rapid, it must be borne in mind 
that about one-half (£400,000,000), 
of the National Debt was contracted 
in a currency lower in value by 30 
or 50 per cent than it became a few 


Registered electors (for both boroughs and counties), 


Total population, ° : 
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years afterwards, in consequence of 
the Bank Act of 1819. If, then, 
the holders of the Government 
Stock which represents the National 
Debt had their propercy increased 
from one-fourth to one-half within 
ten years, they have no reason to 
complain if, by the natural course 
of events, their property should be- 
come depreciated to a like extent 
by a far more gradual and protracted 
process. 

We have already indicated very 
fully the many social benefits which 
the new supply of the precious 
metals is calculated to confer on 
the population of our own and of 
other countries. But there is one 
political consequence of the gold- 
discoveries which is deserving of 
especial notice. These gold - dis- 
coveries will, of themselves, pro- 
duce an extension of the suffrage, 
on an important scale, and in as 
desirable a form as any Reform 
Bill could devise. If, as we be- 
lieve, a rise of prices is in progress 
—producing alike a rise of wages 
and an increase of house-rents—it 
is easy to see that this change will 
elevate a new class into the posses- 
sion of the franchise. We believe 
that houses which were rented at 
£8 in 1848, as a general rule, are 
now rented at £10, which secures 
the franchise for the occupiers ; and 
this rise of rents, we believe, will 
steadily progress. Indeed, in an old 
and rich country like ours, where 
population, trade, and wealth are 
steadily increasing, there is a ten- 
dency even in ordinary times for 
rents to advance,— producing, of 
course, a corresponding extension of 
the franchise. Taking the case of 
England, in the nineteen years be- 
fore the new gold-supplies came into 
play, we find (from Dod’s ‘ Electoral 
Facts’) that between 1832 and 1851 
the registered electors for boroughs 
increased one-half, and those for 
counties more than one-third, while 
the total population increased less 
than one-third. The figures stand 
thus :— 

1832. 1851. 
619,213 874,191 
: 13,091,005 16,819,017 
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These figures show that in Eng- 
land, in the nineteen years subse- 
quent to the Reform Bill, the elec- 
tors increased one-sixth faster than 
the population. The case of Ire- 
land, owing to the great social and 
political changes which took place 
in that country in the same period, 
is valueless: nevertheless, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we may state that be- 
tween 1832 and 1851, while the 
population had decreased about 
one-seventh, the registered electors 
had more than doubled in number. 
Scotland in many respects furnishes 
a safer test than either England or 
Treland, as there has been no dis- 
turbance as regards the increase of 
its population, and also inasmuch 
as it has no forty-shilling freehold 
franchise, by means of which fac- 
titious additions can be so easily 
made to the constituencies. And 
the statistics for Scotland show, 
that whereas population in the 
nineteen years subsequent to 1832 
increased less than one-fourth, 
the electors increased more than 
one-half. The following are the 


figures :— 
1832. 1851. 
9,365,114 2,870,784 
64,444 97,777 


Here, then, we have a gradual 
and great extension of the fran- 
chise even in ordinary times. And 
even if no perceptible depreciation 
of money (t.¢., rise of prices and 
rents) were to take place in conse- 
quence of the vast increase of the 
precious metals, the immense in- 
crease of commerce, employment, 
and wealth, consequent upon the 
gold - discoveries, would of itself 
carry on this natural extension of 
the franchise in a double ratio. 
We think, then, that the small 
minority of “advanced” Liberals, 
who bewail the failure of Lord 
Russell’s vast projects of Parlia- 
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mentary Reform, may take com- 
fort, seeing that, gradually and 
surely, a virtual lowering of the 
franchise is taking place sufficient 
to satisfy the desires even of the 
most ardent believer in the wisdom 
of the masses. 

Halcyon periods of unbroken 
quiet and prosperity are of rare 
occurrence and of brief duration in 
the history of any country. There 
is always a shadow—always a draw- 
back. Wars and calamities we may 
expect in the future, as we have 
met them in the past. Neverthe- 
less there are times when the social 
condition of a people improves with 
a rapidity and to an extent which 
are exceptional in its history. Such 
a period, we believe, this country— 
and in some degree the whole civil- 
ised world—has now entered upon; 
and the chief agent (though of 
course not the only one) in produc- 
ing this period of prosperity is the 
new and great supply of the pre- 
cious metals, which enables every 
country to extend its foreign com- 
merce to a degree impossible be- 
fore, and, by means of that com- 
merce, to obtain more employment 
for its people, and increased pro- 
fits for its traders and capitalists. 
Every one has been surprised that 
so great a calamity as the Cotton 
Famine has weighed upon us so 
lightly ; but if we look into the 
case thoughtfully, we shall see that 
the great mitigator of the calamity 
has been the increase of our trade 
with foreign countries, which but 
for the gold-discoveries we had not 
the means of carrying out. Pro- 
vidence sometimes sends hard times 
upon the world; now it sends 
prosperity,— a prosperity, indeed, 
not uncheckered, but apparently 
more full of promise and of social 
advantages than any which the 
world at large has yet witnessed. 
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